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THE 


HISTOEY OF ENGLAND 

FKOH 

THU PEACE OF UTRECHT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

For several years after the peace of Aix la Chapelle the 
]>uhlic busincBS in England continued to flow in a calm 
and unbroken current. The busy 3*'»il^usiea and cabals 
of the Duke of Newcastle, though ever teeming*seldom 
rose above the surface. Mr. Pelham glided quietly down 
the sttcam, watchfui a^id trembling at the smallest eddy. 
Nlr. Pitt remained qu^(‘t in his nook ns Pstyinast^r. 'I'hf 
Opposition had sunk toja low pitch both in itputation 
and in numbers. Nominally it haa for its cliicf X]if- 
Prince of Wales, but in truth his influence was confined 
to a narrow circle of friends ; for so weak and fickle had 
bt‘en his conduct to all parties, tliat e^ej* the near ap¬ 
proach of a throne could nut make liim an object of 
respect. His little council^as direeted mainl 3 ('^)y Lord 
Perceval, who had laUdy succeeded to the Irisli Ka^dom 
ofEgmont—by Dr. J^e, a tivilian of high integrity 
and considerable powers of eloqjience, — and by^Hubb 
DSdington, a recent convert from the Court. Yet iiiiall 
as was his pi^rty^it was not compact; it was often rent 
asunder by factions and intr>gues. Thus, in November 
1749, the Parliament was opened by the King in persoa 

VOL.J ' B 

It 



HlSTOnT OF ENGLAND. 


CHAT. XXXI. 


With a moderate and conciliatory Speech, tending (tnly to 
congratulate the country on the restored blessings of 
peace; yet on tile Address the Earl of Egmont could not 
♦refrain from pouring forth a ^torrent of invective, and 
thereby giving great oifcnce to several of his own ^lies. 
The Prince endeavoured to excuse him to Dodington. 

It is right,’* said he, “ to talk and throw things out to 
“expose the Ministry.*^— “ Yes, Sir,” answered Dod¬ 
ington, “ 1 suppose talk may be right, but people should 
“ consider what talk, and if they liavo any thing to say; 
“ thus perpetually to throw out tjjings which one neither 
“Vindei^stands nor can prove^if, 1 think, exposing oneself, 
and not tlie person aimed at! ** * 

* The Sessions of 1749 and 1750 were marked by several 
important measure^. It was proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment to grant 100,000/. to the Empress Queen, and a 
smaller sum to some smaller German princes, beyond the 
subsidies stipulated during the continuance of war. 
TJiese* gifts w,erc viogotiated by Newcastle, who had at¬ 
tended His Majesty in two summer visits to Hanover. 
Pelliam, as head of tlio Treasury, refused at first his 
sanction to the scheme. He writes to his brother; “ I 
“ perceive that you are anxi^s to find out an expedient 
“ for paying tlie whole or any part of the remaining 
“ 10(),('A)0/. to the Queen of Hungary. You think their 
“ late behaviour deserves some consideration ; 1 protest 
“ 1 think the contrary. What merit have they t^us in 
making pca^e, any more than,we to them? we all 
“ wanted it. . . . Have we not paid Her Imperial Majesty 
** 75,000/., and tli^ Dutch, I suppose, 25,000/., for regi- 
“ ineiits of liorse that never stirred from their quarters, 
nor, to onr certain knowledge, ever existed?* . . 'Fhe 
“ Prince of Woll'enbuttel may be a very honest gentle- 
if man, but his being in a good or bad humour wiU nut pay 
“ our public debts.”^ But, notwithstanding'these scruples 
of P|^lham, the infiuence oj' the Duke prevailed; the new 
Subsidies were proposed, and carried through the House 
of Cqpimons; and it ^ amusing to find how earnestly 


* Dodington’i Diary, November S4. 1749. 
t Mr. Pelham to Duke of Newcastle, October 2S. 1748.— 
Coxe*8 PclhaiD. 



1749. GRAXT TO THE TOWN OP GLASGOW. ^ 

Pelham applied Idmsalf to support the very grants which 
he disapproved, and to answer his own pbjgotions, when 
urged by his political opoonents. 

Another grant, proposed by the Government, and result- 
iifg from tlje war, was of 10,000/., to indemnify the 
Magistrates and Town-Council of Glasgow for the like 
sum levied upon them during what was termed “ the 
“ late unnAural Rebellion.” * This grant was, however, 
resisted by Lord Egmont, Mr, Nugent, and Mr. Bowes. 
They urged that Glasgow was unduly favoured beyond 
Carlisle and Derby, wltich had also suffered, but wye 
not also rewarded ; that siHil indemnities were aifill pre¬ 
cedent to set; that the citizens of Glasgow deserved np* 
peculiar praise for their loyalty to the House of Hanover, 
since from the small numbers ofW^e Highland army 
wliich marched into England it was easy to foresee its 
final failure. But this last objection was most ingeni¬ 
ously retorted by Pitt upon the objectors, “ At the time 
of the Revolution,” said he, "vrhenitwjcs atfirjt said 
“ that the Prince of Orange was to invade Englai^ with 
an army of 30,000 men, and many of the then King’s 
“ friends seemed to be frightened at the news, a noble 
” Lord, who was known wbe a firm friend, seemed to 
“ make light of the news, and said he apprehei^ed no 
“ danger from such an army. But when it was after- 
“ war^s reported tljat the Prince was to bring but 20,000, 
“ he began to be afrafO ; and when )ie t^eard ^hat thc^ 
“ Prince was to como with 14,000 only, then pries he, 
“ ‘ Wo are undone !’ When they askfjd him the reason, 
“ why he was so much afraid of 14,000, when be socnied 
“ no way afraid of 30,000, he answeied, * An army of, 
“ 30,00(h could not conquer England; but no man would 
“ come herd with an army of 14,000 if ha ^as not sure of 
" finding* a great many traitors amongst ourselves.”!* 
Thus Pitt contended that th8 smaller*the numb^s of the 
Highland army the more cause* had the citizens of <91asnv 
gow for alarm, the more temptation to disloyalty; and in 
th 9 end a cry of Jacobitism beiag raised against alt who 


* See voL iii. p. 247. and 282. 
t Borl. liislory, voL xiv, p. 505. 
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opposed the grant, it was alloyrcd to pass Without 
a division. ^ 

We may observe, in passing, ]jow high, even at this 
"period, Ijoforo h(*. had filled any tJabiiict office, or done any 
great public service, Pitt stood in the estimation of his 
colleagues, and how frank and cordial had been his con¬ 
duct towards them. “ I think him,” writes Pelham to 
Newcastle, ** tli(‘ most, able and useful milii we havo 
amongst us ; truly honourable^ and strictly honest. lie 
“ is ns firm a friend to us as we can wi.sli for; and a 
‘‘ more useful one lli(*re docs noVexist.” 

tliiird measure, to whio^it-the recent war gave rise, 

. was the. foundation of a new colonial cky. In the year 
after the peace the land forces in Great Britain were 
reduced to little iinv"' than 18,000 men; those in Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and tlie American plantations, to 10,000; 
while tlu! sailors retained in the Royal Navy were under 
17,000.1 From the large number both of soldiers and 
seamen suddenly “discharged, it was feared that they 
might bo either drivim to distress or tempted to depreda¬ 
tion, ‘ Thus, both for Ihoir own comfort and for the quiet 
of the remaining community, emigration seemed to afford 
a safe and excellent resouSe. Tiie province of Nova 
Scotia was pitched upon for this experiment, and the 
fnjeholil of fifty acres wasofiered to each settler, with ten 
acres moie for every child brought with him, besides 
free- passage, and an oxcinptiorr fi’om all taxes during a 
tiv*m of^ten years. Allured by jvndi advantages, above 
^4,000 ])erBr>ns, wi,*h their families, embarked under the 
eoummud of Colonel Cornwallis, and landed at the har- 
^ htmr of Chobuct^nv. Tlie new town which soon arose 
from their labours received its name from t]\e Earl of 
Halifax, wluf presided at the Board of Tra*de, and who 
‘had the principal share in the foundatioi\ of this colony. 
In the ftrst winterHliere wete but 300 huts of wood, sur- 
^roueded by a palisade; but Halifax at present deserves 
to be ranked among the most thriving dependencies of 


* Letter of Angtist 3. 17.50.—Coxe’s Polhdm. • 
t Commons’ Journals, November 23.1749, and Jannaiy 19. 1750. 
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THE HALF-PAT OFFICERS. 


' the British Crown. It contained in 1839 not less than 
2,000 liouses and 20,000 people.* 

But the legions of half-pay officers and ifoldiers still 
remaining at homo suggested another measure of pru¬ 
dence and precaution; a claus(», now for tlio first time 
added to the annual Mutiny Bill, subjected all siicli per¬ 
sons to martial law. Tins clause did not pass without 
most vehejnent 0 ])position in both Houses. It w’as re- 
j)rescnted as a manifest and dahgerous augmentation to 
tlie power of the Crown; — as a fresh and irresistible 
argument on the perils from a standing nnny to consti¬ 
tutional freedom. Pitt* on the other hand, ■was sliryd 
by these coinm<pi-places inH dt?claring that the b?st safe¬ 
guard to liberty lies in the virtue of an army. “ With- 
“ out this virtue,” said ho, “ should the Lor<ls, the Coin- 
inons, and the ]K'ople of l^nglantr'i^itrcnch themselves 
" behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword will lind 
** a passage to tlic vitals of the Constitution.” In the 
House of Peers, Lord Bath, who had, been Seer(‘tary at 
War during the R<*l)cUion of 1715, and hall ordered four 
half-pay officers taken jirisoners at Preston to bo lia(?d and 
shot according to martial law, condemned his own con¬ 
duct as proceeding from “ heat and hurry,” and declared 
his present opinion, — “ tnat order'and discipline may 
“ be kept up in the army witliout any Mutiny»Bill at 
“ all! ” t 

This elausc, ns«affe^.ting the. army, being sanctioned 
by a great majorit^^ a similar clause fear navai offieem 
was introduced into flic Marine Mutiny Bill. •But Ift-rc 
the timidity and irresolution of Pellftin were apparentk 
Admiral Vernon, and some other naval Members of Par¬ 
liament, having opposed the clause vAth much warintlif 
the Minist^ took alarm at the spirit that yiight he raised 
out of doo^, and relimpiished his propo.^al; thus leaving 
in the law a most anomalous disparity between'the two 
branches of public defence. 

It was not, how'cver, any sdeh important debatef that 
did then, or would now, attract the principal attention. 
The following entry, which I titfd*in Dodington’s Joyrnal, 

• 

* Martin's Statistics of the British Colonies, p. 214. 
t Pari History, vok xiv. p. 397. 466. and 476. 
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is highly characteristic of the House of Commons. “ Jn- 
“ nuary 29. 1750: Debate upon a turnpike Bill espoused 
" by the DuJ^e of Bedford; the fullest House and greatest 
“ division -of any day of the ^ssion; after which the 
•* House thinned,” 

During this period the nation, little stirred by tlfo 
struggles of party, was making silent, and therefore, 
perhaps, the more rapid, strides in prosperity. Our ma¬ 
nufactures at home grew apace; while severa!* branches 
of our foreign commerce, — such as the whale fishery oif 
Spitzbergen — the white-herring and cod fisheries — the 
tr^e to the Coast of Guinea — the import of iron from 
th^Ammcan plantations, an^^f raw silk from China,— 
were cleared of restrictions or quickened by bounties.* 
But the contentment of the people with their Grovern- 
ment bore no degroF-^f proportion to their welfare or to 
its mildness. Where in a free state there are no great 
qualities nor glorious deeds in rulers to catch the public; 
eye, it would almost seem as though the ease and pride 
of pro^crity served only to impart more leisure and 
loudness to complaint. Wanting other grievances at this 
time, the nation more frequently saw and urged as such, 
the character of the King’s two sons; — the feeble cha¬ 
racter of Frederick, — the violent character of William. 
Fven Pulliam owns in confidence to his brother: “ 1 am 
“ afraid the country is not so well disposed to some 
“ branches of the Royal Family as Jlysy were uptyi the 
“^late reljellion.. The eldest loses Esteem and confidence 
“ more ai\d more every day; and tl*o other does not con- 
“^duct himself so prudently willf regard to the temper of 
“ this country and constitution as to make amends fur 

the unfortunate tvm of the other. Our whole depend- 
‘^ence at present is upon the King.”f In reply, the 
Duke of Newd&stle can only express a faiot'Hope that 


* may gather, from a s^^ical touch in one of the novels of 
tfiat day (Peregrine Fickle, which was written in 1750), how much 
the merchants and men of business had complained of ** restrictions " 
and “ dlorbitaut duties,’* sefefrd of which were removed about tltis 
time. *See chap. Ixxiv. vol. iii. p. 6. ed. 1806. , 
t Secret letter from Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, June 
1. 1750. 



1750. PRINCE CHARLES STUART IN LONDON 


•the spirit of Jacobitism is “ not much increased.” * That 
spirit was fomented hj the King of Prussia, partly from 
personal dislike to his Royal kinsman, at St. JamesV, 
partly from political resentment at the endeavours oi' 
England to promote tlic election of the Archduke Joseph * 
as* King of the Romans. A singular anomaly at this 
time, that a Protestant monarch should become the main 
liope of a Romish Pretender! As an overt mark of its ill 
intention, fhe Court of Berlin sent about this time the 
Earl Marischal as its Minister to Paris. Other signs 
of disaffection nearly as overt appeared in many of tlie 
English counties. One of these may claim especial noti^ 
from its singularity. In tftr/neighbourhood of Lfehheld 
the princip^ gdhtlemen clothed their hounds in tartan • 
plaid, with which they hunted a fox dressed in a red 
uniform. The romantic adventurer. Charles in his 
escape from Scotland were eagerly perused under the 
name of “ the young Ascaniua.” His busts of plaster 
were commonly sold in London.f The country ladies 
were proud to sing the ditties in his praise ^ the cefuntry 
gentlemen to drink his health in deep bumpers. Yet the 
Highlanders, over faithful to their fancied allegiance, 
might look with some scorn on their Southern allies, 
who, in the cause for which they had freely shed their 
blood, would only pour forth their wine. ^ 

To turn to good account such returning gleams of 
public favour, the voung Chevalier, in September 1750, 
came disguised ana ge(5t'etly to London. | have^lready^ 
liad occasion to rclata by anticipation, and on the ne- 
spcctable authority of Forsyth, his m^pterious introduc-^ 
lion to a meeting of his friends in Pall Mall, and tlie 
generous sentiments towards the reigiyng family which 
lie there #!Xpre8sed, J But I have also found in the State* 
Paper Ofi^ a further account of this remtrkable expe¬ 
dition from the statement of Charles himself. It is con-* 
tained in a despatch of Sir*Horace ^ann, th9 British 
Minister in Tuscany, and the.oorrespondent of Walpole,, 
and is dated December 6. 1783. Sir Horace, after re- 

hotter, Juno 20. 1750. N. S. * 
t Dr. King’s Anecck)te8 of hie own Times, p. 199. 
i Forsyth’s Italy, p. 687., Geneva ed,, and vol iil p. 169. of 
this History , ^ 
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lating the arrival at Florence of the King of Sweden, f 
and a dinner which Hia Majesty accepted at Charles’s 
house, in tlie course of which the exiled Prince ex¬ 
claimed: •‘Oh! Sir, what a consolation to me at length 
*“ to sit at table with one of my equals!” thus proceeds: 

“ They (the King of Sweden and the Pretender) then 
“ j)as8cd to common discourse, in which the Pretender 
“ related some circumstances of his life that had occurred 
formerly to him, and particularly what follows; tliat in 
“ the month of September lYdO lie came from France in 
“ company only with a Colonel IJrctt; that they exa- 
“^nined the exterior parts of rtio Tower, one gate of 
“ whicit they thought mightilSi’c beaten down with a pe- 
tard ; from tlionco they went to a lodging in Pall Mall, 

“ where about fifty of liis Iriends were assembled, among 
“whom were the of Beaufort* and the Karl of 

“ Westmoreland t; and he said that if they could have 
“ assembled only 4,000 men lie would publicly liave put 
“ himself at the head of them. lie stayed there a fort- 
“ night, and tfsserts that the Government never had the 
“ least notice of it.” 

Some further detail-^ nr suj)plied by Dr. King, tho 
Principal of St. Mitr*i!all nl Oxford: “September 
“ 1750, I received a note from my Lady Primrose, who 
“ desirqd to see me iimnoiiiately. As soon as 1 waited 
“ on her she led me into her diossing-room, and presented 
“ me to the Prince^ If 1 was surpris,ed to iind him,tliere, 

“ I was.still yiorc astonished whoa ho acquainted me 
“ with the motives whieJi had indifced him to hazard a 
7 journey to Knglvtd at this juncture. The impatience 
“ of his friends in exile had formed a scheme which was 


“ impracticahle. . » . . 1 had some long conversations 
“ with him.One evening he came to my lodgings, 

' * Tliis was Lord Noel Somerset, wno had succeeded t^he Duke¬ 
dom in 17i6. He dieJ in 1756, %nd was great grandfather of the 


orcscitf puke and Lord Granviljp Somerset. (Collins’s Peerage, vol. i. 
p. 241 ^ 

t John, seventh Earl. his Jacobite politics, he was 

a Lieuft General in the arm/. * Because of them, he was, in ]7jf8. 
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titles devolved on his distant cousin, Thomas Pane, great grund- 
fuihcr of the present Earl, (Collins’s Peerage, vol. iii. p. 300.1 
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" and drank tea with me.lie was soon convinced 

“ that he had been deceived, and therefore lie returned 
“ to tlie place from whence he came.” * • 

There is another tal|, which has more thitn once been 
told, referring to, the same romantic enterprise. The 
kins, it is said, liad received some secret tidings of it, 
and took an opportunity, a day or two afterwards, of in¬ 
quiring Ijom tlie Secretary of State where tlio I^retender 
might be at present. Tlie Minister answered, that he 
would consult his last dospatehes from France,—“You 
“ may save yourself the trouble,” rejoined Ilis Majesty, 
“ for I can tell you—he is now here in Jjondon.”—-^'he 
Minister started, and p^ifiosed that a Cabinet Couiieil 
should be summoned. — ‘‘No,” said tin? King, good lift- 
mouredly ; “leave him alone; when the. gentleman shall 
“ liave looked about him a little no doubt I'efurii 


“ quietly.” — But all this story, circumstantial as it seems, 
is on closer examination overturned by a single fact. 
During the whole, month of September 1750 King George 
was not in London, but at ITauover. t * 


Such is lh(? last iiujiorlant (‘iitcu’prisc that History has 
record of (Miarles Kdward Stuart. From this time 


ibrward he r(*sigiied liirnself to daily intoxication, as his 
refuge from harrowing thought; tlie noble <pialities of 
his youth wen^ lost in ins degraded manhood*; and he 
grew an objcjct oi' cont(*iijpt to liis enemies, of sqitow to 
his ^-iends. , , 

It was the pn'valciTco of disaffc’ction at this ^riod tl^t 
produced a bold and unusual binst on the part of 4^itt. 
When, carly.in the next Session, PeMiam, with ill-judgfd 
economy, proposed a reduction in tlie number of seamen 
from i 6,(XK) to 8,0()0 — when he, aa First Lord of tjie 
Trcasifry — wlien Fox, as Secretary at War—when Lord* 
Barringt^, as one of the Admiralty liouA,—had spoken* 
in defence of this motion, the House saw with surprise 
the Paymaster of* the Fo/ces rise and declarft liis vehe¬ 
ment opposition to the proposal of his colleagues.* Tlmt 


, • Anecdotes of his own Times, t«496. Dr. King liniitPthc stay 
of Prince Charles in Ltmdon to five days only; but, tis w'eh«vc secii, 
Charles himself, in* 1783, (and this seems the better authority,) 
mentions a fortnight. 

Coxe’s Pclliuiu, vol, U. p. 373—396. 
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course he took with great firmness, but great regret. 
“ My fears of Jacobitism alone,” said he, “have induced 
• “ me to differaupon this only point from those with whom 
' “ I am detei^mined to lead my lifc^”—In the result, how¬ 
ever, the reduction was carried, and the objector not dis¬ 
missed.* * 

From the retreat of the pretended, we pass at once in 
the order of time to tlie death of the real, Prince of 
Wales. Frederick expired on the 20th of Mafch 1751. 
His illness was at the outset hut a slight cold, aggravated 
by neglect, and ending in pleurisy; there was also, as 
f afterwards appeared, u gathorinf* imposthume on his 
breast, which was ascribed to^blow which he had re- 
cayed full two yc^ars back at a game of tfap-ball. For 
some days the illness was thought serious; afterwards, 
however, it appcared»ta' be passing away ; and only half 
an hour before his decciiso no one had doubted his re¬ 
covery. To his own family the bereavement was no less 
grievous than sudden ; the Princess was left with eight 
children* and seven months pregnant of another. Cling¬ 
ing to tli^ last gleams of hope, she remained in his room 
four hours after lie was dead before she could be quite 
convinced of it. Prince George, a boy of twelve, showed 
deep emotion at the news; he turned pale, and laid his 
liaud on^his breast. — “1 am afraid. Sir, you are not 
“ well,” said his tutor. Hoianswered: “Ifeel somethin*? 
“ here; just as I did when 1 saw the tjvo workmen fall 
“ ^om thf^scaffcjd at Kew ! ” f * • 

^ S» ill h^d been the terms on wliich the Prince had 
li^ed with his fathar and his brother, that they could 
scarcely be expected to feel any poignant sorrow for his 
loss. The King, h(^ever, showed a decent concern; the 

* Coxe’s Folhom, vol. U. p. 141., and Horace WalpcJ^^ Mann, 
Tebruary 9.* 1751. Waljiolo adds malignantly : ** 'fho key to this 
» yon will fldll in l^tt’s w^iole bcha^our ; whenever he wanted new 
^ gdvanaement he used to go off. It will not be surprising, if, 

** thongfi baffled, he still carries his point of Secretary of State.*' 
Bat neitlmr on this occasion n^r on any other would I readily trust 
Horace ^alpolc as to motives ;*hc is &r too willing to impute tilt 
worst. • 

f H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 1. 1751. See also Mx 
Harris’s letter to Sir Charles H. Williams of March 22. 1751 



1751. DEATH OP THE PRINCE OP WALES. 11 

Duke of Cumberland, when the tidinfjjs were brought to 
him at Windsor, only turned to Lord Sandwieli, and said 
with a sneer : is a great blow to tins csountry, but I 

“ hope it will recover in time! ” * 

Through all tlic,consequeuces of this important event, 
nothing could exceed in prudence and propriety the con¬ 
duct of the widowed Princess. Having been in the 
midst of per anguish borne to bed by Iicr women at six 
in the morning, she rose again ^it eight, sent for Dr. Lee, 

' and proceeded with him to burn all the Prince’s papers, 
lest tliey should endanger any of his friends. Up to this 
time her principle of'action had been duty to her ^us- 
band; it now became s3idly duty to the King.* To this 
principle she steadily adlicred. She resigned licr^jcif 
aitogetlier to his will and guidance, and discouraged all 
cabals in her little Court, while King, on his part, 
touched and surprised by her demeanour, showed herself 
and her children great kindness, and even great alTcction. 
Prince George was created Prince of Wales; a sum of 
50,(XX)^. was settled ou the Princess Dowager ; Leicester 
House was assigned for their residence; und^the new 
Household was nominated in concert witli lier wishes. 
Lord Harcourt, grandson of the Chancellor, was named 
Governor ; Dr. Haytcr, Bisliop ol‘ Norwich, Preceptor ; 
Mr. Stone, Sub-Governor; and Mr. Scott, ^ub-I’re- 
ceptor. It was in vain that Lord Egmont attempted 
to kijep up the Prince’s party. Having convened it at 
his house the veuy ^norniiig after th(^ Prince’s doa^i, 
when he preached harmony, he was answcreiL: “Likely, 
“ indeed, wo should all 'agree now, when even the Prin^-e 
“ could never bring it about!”—and so every one went 
away to take care of himself. Lord Egmont remain^ed 
an active chief of Opposition, but nearly all the late* 
Prince’s^rvants became supporters oi*t]!c Court.'l' • 
The heir apparent to a King of sixty-seven was nov? a 

Prince of twelve, “Wluf shall bdIJegent?* was then 

• 

* H. Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i.p. 68. 

, f Dr. Lee cullod one day on Hoi^^ Walpole the youngpr, talked 
much of *'tbe great and good part ” tUb King had t^en, ayd added 
that the Friuce’s servants could no longer oiiposu if they meant to bo 
consistent'* ^^Pho!” said Mr. Chute, ‘'no meant subaisUiUf'* 
Walpole to Maun, April 22. 1751. 
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tlio qurstion in pvery body’s mouth; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, as the next Prince of tlie Jilood, dcoiucd 
liimself entitl'd to that office. The King’s own wishes 
strongly tended to his favouritoason. Put the extreme 
alienation of the pco}do from His lioynl Highness might 
well have deterred any Minister from his a])])ointinent; 
far more a Minister so timid as Pelham. When the late 
IVinuc’s dc>ath had Ucmmi announced, and sung ballads 
through the streets, great crowds had follow(‘d with th(3 
unfeeling cry: “Oh tliat it was but bis brother! Ob 
“ that it was but the butcher!”* Ou the otli(;r hand the 
Pri fcness^Dowager, who cver^yiee her arrival in Eng- 
liyid, though jdacod in most Vying circumstances, had 
iierer made an enemy, nor committed an imprudence, 
liad no lack of partisans to her prtjtensions. On the 
whole, therefore, the*Administration, studious of offend¬ 
ing neither the King nor people, prudently determined 
on a middle course- 

Early.in May the •anxiously cx])ectcd Pill of Regency 
was brought by the Ministers into the House of Lords. 
It provided that in the event of the Royal decease before 
the Prince should attain tlu! age, of eighteen, the Pi’ineess 
Dowager should bo both guardian of his person and 
Regent of the kingdom, but in the latter capacity acting 
only witW the advice of a Council, composed of the Duke 
of Cumberland and the nine principal officers of state, as 
left by the King. The Pill paase<l th(f Lords with«only 
t^fo speaWbrs (Stanhope and Talbot)* and twelve voters 
against it; in the Commons it gave rise to vehement 
ddbates, and a minority of 90. Wc may feel sur])rise — 
if indeed any thing should surprise us in party struggles 
—'to find a man s8 sagacious and experienced ^as Sir 
,John Parnard dpcla^'O that he did not think it|necessary 
' to.aettle a Regency before the event happcned.f\P“t the 
main grouyd taken by ParnarJ, by Speaker Onslow, and 
other members of the minority, was to oppose the whole 
BcSieme of restrictions, with some strong insinuations 
against^ the ambition, tjie j>owcr, and the undisguised 
hostility to the Princess of the intended President of heV 

• Coxc'b Pelliam, vol. ii. p. 169. 

I ParL Hist. vol. xiv. p. 1042. 
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Council, the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. Pitt, by a new 
and most ingenious turn of the argument, combined his 
suspicion of the Duke with liis support of tlie restric¬ 
tions; he supported 4hcm, he saitl, lest the Priitc<j;sH 
•should die, and the next llegent sliquld claim, and from 
the precedent receive, full powers.* “Thus,” he added, 

“ a great person ” (glancing at the Duke of Cumberland) 

“ might^bccome sole Regent, when ambition might excite 
“ him to think less of protecting tlnin of wearing the 
“ Crown!” Mr. Fox, with great warmtli, repelled this 
covert attack on liis^princcly patron, and an unseemly 
altercation thus arose b<;t^een two members oj| thc.^^Hrne J 
administration, — betweeil the Paymaster General and 
the Secretary at War. The latter, much incensed, "'at 
length left th"" House without vcjjing. Pellmm, who had 
but slight authority over his own*subalterns, ventured, 
liowcver, on some gentle reproaches to Fox, telling him 
that he liad not spoken like himself. “ Had I indeed 
“ spoken like myself I should liavQ»said^ ten times more 
“ against the Rill! ” was the spirited n'ply of I ox. 

The Duke of Cumberland liimsclf, fur from b^ng grati¬ 
fied witli his intended share of power, was deeply cha¬ 
grined at not gras])ing the whole. When tlie Lord Chan¬ 
cellor first waited on him with the’ Leads of tho Rill he 
said sternly: “ Return my thanks to the Kiag lor the 
“ plan of the Regency. As to tlie part allotted to me I 
“ shall submit to*it,,bocausc he commands it.” This ho 
afterwards desirdU Mr. Fox to repeal to ]\%r. Pclhftm, , 
charging him not to^soften the word “submit.”* Tlie» 
King himself was scarcely loss mortified than the Di*ke. 
His remarks on the measure aRer its passing were ad- 
dressjjd to Mr. Fox, and are recoiHed by Lord Orford: 

“ 1 have a good opinion of the Princess,” saitl His MajestyJ 

1 “ but ]/Slo not quite know her.A Council is jie- 

“ ccssary for her, even iq cases o^ treason. Women are 
■ “ apt to pardon; I myself am inclined to mercy. It is 
“ better to have somebody lo refuse for her. ^ to^ho 
“ power of peace and war, I would never declare either 
* “ without consulting others..!.. 1 thank you. Sir. Fox, 

“ for the part-you took. My afiection is with my son; 


* Rodiiigton’s Diary, May 16. 1751. 
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“ I assure you, Mr. Fox, I like you the better for wishing 
“ well to him. The Knglish nation is so changeabJe ; I 
, “ do not know why they dislike him. It is brought about 
“by the Scotch, the Jacobites, aAd the English that do 
“ not love discipline.” * * 

The death of Frederick proved fatal to a measure with 
which it seemed to have no kind of connexion — a Bill 
for the general naturalization of Foreign Protestants. 
Already, in 1708, had a Bill for that purpose passed into 
a law, but in 1711 the new Tory administration bad re¬ 
pealed it. 'Inhere was a falsu bui^favourite doctrine in 
I thosJIktimc^, that tlic pro8[)crit}aar a state must needs in¬ 
crease in the same ratio with ]*ts population.! In 1747 
the proposal was renewed on a more special plea — the 
drain of population restating from the war. Mr. Pelham 
had at lirst favoured the design, but took alarm at some 
threatened opposition, and caused it to be dropped. Now, 
another member, Mr. Nugent, having introduced the Bill 
again, it,was snpporfc.*d by the Government in general, 
although Mr. Fox joined Loi’d Egmont in opposing it, 
and in spke of a stubborn resistance it advanced to the 
third reading, which was fixed for the 20th of March, 
the very day of the Prince’s death. At the tidings of 
that event it was, of com*se, like all other business, post¬ 
poned, and during the interval petitions against it poured 
in from many quarters. The Common Council of London, 
above all, expressed its fears, lest, ■with Such encourifge- 
unchts to iifimignftion, the supply of labour might soon 
Vxcced the demand, jmd many industrious English work- 
nicft be thrown out of employment. It was part of Pl* 1- 
hani’s character to weigh, never the validity, but only the 
jiiwalcncc of any popular opinion. Thus, thougl:» alto¬ 
gether imconvineift^j yet readily yielding, and cautious of 
fresh entanglements at that critical juncture, 1^ with¬ 
drew his support, and allowed the Bill to fall. 

But Jhe chief and most jsuccessful measure of the 


* LordA3rford*s Memoirs he affectedly spoils them, ** Me-* 

moires i p. 137. , 

f ** lia terre iie sc lassc jamais de repandre see biens. Plus 

** il y a d'hommes dons un pays, pourvu qu'ils soient laborionx, 
plus ils jonissent de ValM^ndoiioe.'* Tclomaque, livre v. 
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Session was the Reformation of the Calendar. The error 
of the Old Style, now grown to eleven d^ys, had long 
since been corrected by most civilized nations, and ac¬ 
knowledged by all. Only England, with Russia anil 
Sweden, clung to the exploded system, for no better 
reason, apparently, than because it was a Pope who es¬ 
tablished the new. It was not, in my opinion,** writes 
Chestcrfifld, “very honourable for England to remain in 
“ a gross and avowed error, especially in such company.*** 
Accordingly, having first paved the way by some articles 
in periodical workaf, kc j»rocceded, in concert with.tho 
Earl of Macclesfield, Ur.^ljradlcy, and other omincnt'meii 
of science, to •frame the heads of a Bill. He provided 
that the legal year should commence in future on the Ist 
of January, aitj not, as hcretoforq^ the 25th of March, 
—and that, to correct the Old Calendar, eleven nominal 
days should be suppressed in September 1752, so that 
the day following the 2d of that month should be styled 
tile 14th. The difficulties that might result* ft'om the 
cliange, as affecting rents, leases, and bills of exchange, 
were likewise carefully considered and effectuSlly pre¬ 
vented. With these provisions and safeguards the Bill 
was moved by Lord Chesterfield in a very able and 
seconded by Lord Macclesficdd in a very learne^ speech, 
— and it was successfully carried through both Houses. 
Other particulars will be found in the character of 
Chesterfield wiiicli^ have elsewhere endeavoured to p<jf- 
tray, evincing both bis exertions on this measure and its 
effects upon the [lublic miud.^ • 

The close of this Session was marked by some Minis 
terial changes which had been long; previously in pre¬ 
paration. For months, nay for years, had the Dukebf, 
Newcastle viewed with jealous eyes tjie^high rank and* 
equal pietensions of his brother Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Bedford, and pafited to phicc in thah office, not 
a colleague, but a cypher and a tool, la that age^znor^- 

^ * Letter to hU Son, March 18. • 

f ** He prepared the public for the intended change by, several 
essays in the WmrU" (Coze’s Pelham, vol. iL p, 178.) But 
had Goxe referred to the WvrJd he would have seen that the first 
number is not dated till January 4 . 1753. 

I Sec vol. iii. p. 340 
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(»vor, the arrangement of Imainess was such as to aggra¬ 
vate tlie coolness between the colleagues. Of the two 
Secretaries of State, the one held what w'as termed the 
Nortlieru, — the other tlie Soutlictn, — dcf»artment. The 
one sent his instructions to Berlin ot* 1o Petersburg,—• 
the other to Paris or Madrid,—instructions always dis¬ 
tinct and unconnected, though often referring to the very 
same affairs. Such a systca^n, to work well, requited either 
a thorough friendship between the brother Secretaries, 
or an entire dependence of tlje one upon tlie other. “ It 
“ was,'’ says Lord John Kussell, as if two coachmen 
wire ot a box of tlic mail-cari«iL one ludding the right- 
*‘«hand rein,—the other tlie IcTt! ” * • 

But besides this jealousy of Ncw'castlc against Bedford 
— a jealousy that was Newcastle’s nature, inid wholly 
independent of any demerit in the Duke — Mr. IVlhani, 
with better reason, (joinplaincd of Beclfbrd’s indoh'iico and 
love of ease. “ With him,” lie writes to liis brother at 
Hanovcjr, '“it is alFjollity, boyishness, and vanity: he 
“ persuades liiinself that riding post from London to 
“ Wobufti, anil back again, once in a week or fortnight, 
“ is doing a great deal of business, and that nobody has a 
“ right to complain of his abstmee.” f Nevertheless, when 
Newcastle, presuming on these expressions, set on foot 
a crookeA cabal with Lady Yarmouth, so that Bedford 
might seem to be dismissed by the act of the King alone, 
and that the other Ministers migl«t ^lisowu all sliafc in 
itt !^elhaiS, witti higher honour, ubA dreading the in¬ 
creased strength of Opposition from the junction of Bed¬ 
ford, positively refused his concurrence. That refusal 
led to a coldness, ^ay, even for some time a complete 
^ esftrangcment, between the brothers. Each of Hicm — 
• and Feiham notAiij^incerely—began to mutter some threats 
oi* resignation. This was also the spark to lh‘e %ho long 
smothered»rivalry between Pi4t and Fox;—Pitt leaning 
O]} tha friendship of Newcastle, and Fox on the friend¬ 
ship of Pelham. Thus, for example, in the debate on the 
iiumbes of seamen, the .puke hastened to express hi^ 
• 

• Note to Bedford Correspondence, vol, ii p. 79. 
f Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, July 25. 1750.— Coxe’s 
Pelhanii 
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approbation of the course winch Pitt had pursued.* 
Soon afterwards, however, the exertions of^some friends , 
wrought an apparent reconciliation between the brother 
Atinisters, and a few works later the Opposition lost ii% 
main strcngtli and*hope by the sudden death of the Prince 
of Wales. Upon this event Pelham no longer felt the 
same repugnance or apprehension to shake otif the Duke 
<(f Bedford, only postponing the design until after the 
close of the !5c'ssion. The mefliod adopted was first to 
<1ismiss Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty, Sandwich 
being so closely linked in friendship with Bedford that 
the Duke*8 resignationV'*^ clearly foreseen as #bllo#ing 
the Earl’s disipissal. Ana thus accordingly it happened. 
Jn filling up the vacant offices Newcastle was gratified 
with a colleague as supple and aulij^crvient as his heart 
could desire, in the Karl of Holderuess, late Ambassador 
to Holland. Lord Anson wns placed at the liead^of tlie 
Admiralty ; and in return for the King's consent to these 
changes His Majesty was gratifie(> with his* favourite, 
Lord Granville, in the Presidency of the Council, — 
a post relinquished by the Duke of Dorset ^s Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.t 

Thus did Granville once more return to office,— the 
colleague of his old opponents. But the post of Presid(‘iit 
is not further removed in importance from the* Seals of 
Secretary than the Earl Granville of 1751 had declined 
from the bold and buoyant Carteret of former days H^s 
convivial habits hifd^ blunted the edge of his flfie un^Jer- 
standing, and his shattered health required repose, while 
his impaired estate stood in need o( the emoluments of 
place, lie had lost his spirit, his eloquence, his activity, 
nay, ev^n —which so often survivei^them all—his am¬ 
bition. His chief deliglit was now to enliven the Couinfil - 
table by his sallies of wit; and he reniftfned during the 


• Coxe’s Pelham, vtJ. ii- p. 144. See also some acute remarks, 
and some severe, but 1 think uujust strictures on Pitt, in the Ofiartcrly 
tteview, No. cxxxL p. 214. ♦ * • 

■f Coxe’s Life of Horace Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p, 380., and 
the letter of the youhger Ilurace to Mann, December 19t 1750. 
The Presidency of the Council was first offered to, but declined by. 
Chesterfield. 

VOL. IV. 
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rest of his life, though in office, the mere spectator of 
. others' greatness — the mere ghost of his own. 

On the ‘12th of December in this year died Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke. T6 the lost philosopliy was 
the ornament of bis discourses, but ahibition the inain% 
spring of his life. Only a few months before he liad 
been secrf^tly mingling with and in some degree directing 
the cabals of the Prince of Wales, and eagerly planning 
his own advancement in the peerage. His great anxiety 
seemed to be that ho might die an Earl. Yet in the pro¬ 
gress of a painful and at length ^tal disease ho showed 
t a fuV higgler degree of couragp 4(nd firmness than might 
have been expected from a spirit which jrested not on 
hopes of immortality. 

Ill the Bcccss, the brothers did not relax their 

hold of power, nor could the Opposition repair its shat¬ 
tered strength. Thus the ensuing Session is styled by 
a contemporary, “ perbiips the most unanimous ever 

known*” * The m^n difficulty was, the Saxop subsidy. 
By a recent treaty Newcastle had agreed to pay the 
Elector fif Saxony, King of Poland, the annuarsum of 
32,000/. for four years, — all for his vote at the expected 
election of a King of the Bomans. Other treaties of sub¬ 
sidy with Treves, with Cologne, with the Palatine, were 
clearly s^en in prospect. Yet had Pelham, as the elder 
Horace Walpole ventured to remind him, given a solemn 
p^dge in formerly proposing the Bavarian subsidy that 
it should *t)e the 4ast of its kind. seemed strango*that 
the Court of St. James’s (let us rather here call it of Han- 
' over) should bo far vore forward and eager in this cause 
tJian the Court of Vienna-f seemed hard that the 
ultimate object in f^ucstion — the security of tile Ger- 
•m&nic Empire apj of the German Princes themselves, 
could only be olPtained by payments and promises to these 
very Gerxaan Princes. Hard*as it seemed, however, no 
ii)pre than 54 Members of Barliament were found to vote 
against it. But some expressions that fell in the debate 
from ^Iham should not ^ass unnoticed.—Arguing 
favour of treaties of alliance, bo added: “ 1 must declare 
“ that in my opinion it would be impossible for us by our- 

* TindaVs Hiat., vol. ix. p. 444. 

f ** The AostriaQB themselves thought the measure of little con¬ 
sequence." (Lord WaUlograve's Memoirs, p. 43.) 
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“ selves alone to support a war of any continuance against 

the united power of France and SpainJ* * •Little did Pel-* 
hazu think that at this very time there sat beside him oni*. * 
in his own admiiystration, though not deemed worthy (if 
Jiis Cabinet, who would not only brave the combined 
hostility of France and Spain, but make thoso hauglity 
powers to quail before the British name. 

Ancthef discreditable business with which the IIons<* 
of Commons became entangled in this Session, as in the 
last, was not of the Minister’s seeking, but of its own. 
There had been in 174&a vacancy for Wcstminjter, jf hen 
Lord Trentham, son of Ejirl Gower, had accepted a place 
at the Board 6f Admiralty, and Sir George Vandeput had 
opposed his Lordship in his re-election. Trentham had 
been returned*, but Vandeput ha& fiomanded a scrutiny ; 
when, after much delay and expense, the original decision 
was confirmed. In the course of these proceedings the 
High Builiif, being examined at the Bar of ^hu House, 
denounced as one of the persons who liacf obstructed and 
insulte^him in the discharge of his duty the ll^nurablo 
Alexaimer Murray. Witnesses were immediately sum¬ 
moned in corroboration of the charge. “ 1 never,” writes 
Dodington, “ saw an accusation worse supported by any 
“ thing but numbers.” ^ But these numbers were for¬ 
ward and eager in their hostility, Mr. Murray’s brother. 
Lord Eubank, bcuig obnoxious to them, as one of the 
mosla noted Jacobkc!ll in Scotland, '{'hey \^ted tlAt 
Murray should be confined a close prisoner in Newgate, 
and should receive his sentence on his knees. Agaitibt 
this last indignity, however, the higTi spirit of the Scot¬ 
tish gentleman rose. “ Sir,” he answered, “ I never kneel 

“ but to God.When I have committed a crimes I. 

“ kneel to God for pardon, but, knowing my own innp- 
“ eence, I can kneel to no pne else.”^: 

This refusal inflamed to the highest pitch {tie resent¬ 
ment of his accusers. Even Onslow, Speaker,* wh*o 
liad hitherto seemed inclined to lenient measurel, now 
(•TLrncfltly exhorted the House* to uphold its privileges* 
Some members even went so far as to propose thaf Mur- 

* Pari, Hist, vol. xiv. p. 1134. 

+ Diaiy, Febniary 6. 1761. 

t Lot’d* Orforcra Memoirs, vol. i. p. 24. 
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ray should be confined in a dungeon of the Tower called 
“ Little Ease,-" so called because it was too small for tl)e 
prisoner to stand upright or to lie at length. But, Pel- 
diam, much to his honour, stooll firm against a proposal 
worthy of a savage people or of the tiark ages. It was 
at length resolved that Murray should go to Newgate 
under tlie closest restrictions, debarred from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, the attendance of his servant, or the 
visits of his friends. Only two days after, tlic House, by 
one of those sudden whirls to which all popular assemblies 
are jirone, turned to the oppositc^urse of compassion,— 
adnntted'Murray's plea of sicki^sl^and allowed his friends' 
vjsits, with almost every other indulgence.. At the close 
of tlie Session ho was of course, according to law, set free. 
He passed through Jli^City in triumphal-procession, at¬ 
tended by tlie Slieritfs of London and Middlesex, and a 
numerous train of exulting followers.—But on the very 
first day of the next Session, the thirst for punishment 
l)urnin^ anew '^in tlTc House of Commons, a motion for 
Murray’s re-committal was immcMliately put and carried. 
It was found, however, that he had withdrawn Itom the 
reach of their resentment by retiring beyond sea. And 
thus ended this ridiculous transaction ;—so far, at least, 
as tyranny can ever be ridiculous. 

I may observe, in passing, that throughout the reign 
i»f George the Second the privileges of the House of 
Qommon^ flourished in the rankesf luxuriance. On 
onc'occasion it Mras voted a breads T7f privilege to*liave 
“.killed a great number of rabbits from tbe warren of 
liord Galway, a nKimbcr.* Another time, the fish of 
Mr. Jolliffe were honoured with a like august protec¬ 
tion.*!' The same ^evcTfailing shield of privilege was 
tfirown before th« trees of Mr. Hungerford {, the coals of 
Mr. Ward §, anfl the lead of Sir Bobert (Jrosvenor. || The 
persons o4‘ one Meufber’s porter and of another Member’s 
fiootman wore held to be as sacred and inviolable as tlie 
persons of the Members themselves.^ It would be neither 

• • • 

♦ Journals, March 20. 1739. t Ibid., March 19. 1753. " 

t April 4. 1744. § lbid.,«Muy 18. 1733. 

II Ihid., April 2. 1733. 

% Ibid., December 13. 1742, and December 10. 1743. See also 
]j£r. Hallam’s Coustit. Hist., vol. iil p. 378. cd. 1833, 
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a brief nor yet n pleasing task to enumerate all the cases 
of the kind which in tliat reign the Joqrnais of the House* 
of Commons display. So long as men in ahthority are 
enabled to go beyond the law, on the plea of their own 
• dignity and power, the only limit to their encroaeliinents 
will be that of tlie public endurance. Yet we may per-* 
haps not unfairly conclude that these cases were in 
reality lc4s flagrant and oppressive than at first sight 
tliey seem to be, since we tiiid that far less apparent 
grievances have raised a far higher and more general 
resentment. ^ ^ 

The lull of political tcaipcsts during this yc'ar in Par-* 
liamcnt did not extend to Leicester House. TIic new 
titular did not well agree with the effective servants; the 
Karl and Bishop—tlic Governo?^aipd the Preceptor — had 
soon begun to bicker with the Sub-Govcniur and the 
Sub-Preceptor, Scott and Stone. Scott liad been ap¬ 
pointed before tlie Prince’s death bjj the late Lord Boling- 
broke’s influence, and Stone was suspected or af least ac¬ 
cused ^f Jac.obite partialities. The Priiicoss^Howagcr 
once in a confidential conversation gave her opinion of 
them all as follows: “ Stone is a sensible man, and ca- 
** pable of insti'ucting in things as well as in books. 

“ Lord Harcourt and the Prince agree very veil, but I 
“ think that he cannot learn mueli from his Lordship. 

“ Scott, in my jiidginent, is a very proper l*rcccptor; but 
as to the good Bi«hop he may be, and I siij^iose lietis, 

** a mighty learned tnan, but be does ndl sceni to me very. 
“ proper to convey knowledge to children; lie has not, 
“ that clearness which I think needfesary. I do not very 
well comjirehcnd him myself; hi:^ thoughts seem to bo 
“ too fnany for his words.”* These views of Her Rtjyal 
Highness in favopr of Scott and Stdne were confirmeif 
by her Secretary, Cresset, a skilful courtier. At lengtli 
tho Earl and Bisliup, iintling themselves littlb heeded in 
the Household, resigned in disgust. As tlicir successdTs, 
the King appointed Bishop Thomas of Peterborough, and 
•Earl Waldegrave, the son the late Ambaeffador at 
Paris. Neither puch harm nor much good can be said 
of Thomas. Waldegrave bad no oratorical or PaHiamen- 

* Bodington’s Diary, October 15, 1752. 
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tary abilities, but his worth and probity were acknow- 
^ledgcd by all lys contemporaries, and his Memoirs are still 
^ remaining to attest his sense and shrewdness. 

^ The hostility of Stone's enemies was only the more 
inflamed by the steady support of thtf Princess. Eajly^ 
next year the charge of Jacobite principles was publicly 
Drought against him, including in the charge Murray, 
the Solicitor General. Both of them, it wc^ alleged, 
used, as young men, some twenty years before, to meet 
at supper with one Fawcett, an attorney, and drink the 
Pretender’s health upon their ki^s. The matter was 
f mentJfronc'l in Parliament, and tjicW by tjie Privy Council. 
Fawcett himself, as the accuser, underwent several cx- 
aiiiinations; in each he gave a diflerent version of his 
.stoiy, and in the Jas^. Iv^ refused to sign Lis depositions. 
On the other liand, Murray and Stone declared tJieir'in* 
noccnce upon their oaths. Thus the Privy Council found 
no dlflieulty in deciding and reporting to tlic King, tlnit 
the whole enlarge wa^ malicious and unfounded.* It was 
no doubt proper to guard against any heretical tenets 
either of Cliurch or State in tlic preceptor of the Prince 
of Wales. Yet there seems something irresistibly ludi¬ 
crous in the apprehensions then so gravely urged, lest 
the heir of the House of Hanover should be traiitcd in 
Jacobite {Principles. Imagineas in fact a great mo¬ 
dern writer has imagined — some newspaper of that 
jjeriod hinting its fears that “ the yoling King himself 
“ miglit be induced to become one ol^fhe Stuarts’ facfiou 
—a catastrophe from wliick it lias hitherto pleased 
'*■* Heaven to preserve^tthese kingdoms!”! 

Soon after this period, however, all other persons and 
all other topics at Leicester. House were cast into the 
Hufde by the rising and gigantic influence of John 
Stuart, Earl of fiute. Hitherto this ttoblcnum had not 
enjoyed—nor apparently evenfaimed at—political dis- 
tii'gstion. In private life ha bad borne a blameless clia- 

• Ijonf Dover very justly oliBcrvcs: “ This insignificant anft indeed 

** ridiculdl&s accusation is nuigustieil by Walpole, both hi his Letters' 

^ and Memoirs, in consequence of the hatred he bore to the pci'Kons 
** accuscdi” Note to the Correqiundcnce witlT Sir Horace Manu, 
vol. iii. p. 35. 

f Sir Walter Scott.—Conclusion to Redgauntlet. 
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ractcr, having married in 1736 the only daugliter of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, an cxerHent wife and, 
inotiier, with whom he had quietly resided at hia scat of 
Caen Wood near London, and moderately and prudently, 
,yct not parsimoniously, maintained a large family from a 
scanty income.* In 1750 he had received an appoint¬ 
ment in the household of Prince Frederick, who used 
fvequentlji to say: “Bute is,a fine showy man, and 
“ would make an excellent Ambassador in any Court 
“ where there was no business,” f But he was little 
noticed by the public until it was perceived that the 
widowed Frincev honoured him with her hipest ^rust 
and confidence. So sudden an elevation, in a scandal- 
loving age, produced, as might have been foreseen, ru¬ 
mours by no means favourable ttHbg fame of the Princess. 
Such rumours in such a cose are always easy to circu¬ 
late, and hard to disprove. Without attaching the slight¬ 
est weight to them, it must, however, be owned that tlio 
abilities of Bute were by no moans *auch*as td justify his 
rapid rise. Ho had indeed several elegant accomplish¬ 
ments, some taste for literature, and some knotrledgc of 
science. But he could gain no reputation either in coun¬ 
cil or debate. Proud and sensitive in Ins temper, he was 
easily elated, and as easily depressed, and ill qualified ibr 
the fierce encounters of the political Arena. Like moat 
men flushed by power unexpected and unearned, the 
peonle thought him .prone to arbitrary measwes as 
parently the shortegt road to his objects. BesidCi# the 
resentment which such tendencies, real or supposed, com- ^ 
monly create, he had but little skill*in conciliating adhe¬ 
rents, being at least to his inferiors, cold, reserved, and 
haughty in his manners. Whatpvernhe subject, wliether^ 
grave or trifling, lie was equally sloTit and solemn in 1iis» 
tone. Once as he was speaking in theullouse of Lords, 
and as the words fell from him one by one, his kinsman, 
Charles Townshend, who was present, could not forbegr 
exclaiii)ing “Minute Guns I” • 

The Session of 1753 was, distinguished by im- 

I 

* Sec Lady Mary Wortley’s letters of July 17. 1748, and! July 17. 

175 ®- . . 

+ Lord Wuldcgrave s Mcmoire, p. 3G. 
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portant Acts; the first, to permit persons professing the 
Jewish' religion.to be naturalized by Parliament; the 
second, for the better pre^'cnting Clandestine Marriages. 
'The first did not pass without^ soine^ sharp debates, nor 
without a general ferment in the country. It was urgc^l 
that such facilities to the Jews would tend to dishonour 
the Christian faith — to promote the purchase of advow'- 
soHs by unbelievers, thivs leading at length t# the down- 
fal of the Church — to deluge tlie kingdom with usurers, 
brokers, and beggars — to rob the lower classes of their 
lit by foreign and undyje oompetitiou with their 
Nay, more; severaUpersons^id not scruple to 
aj'gue that such an Act was directly to fly in tlic face of 
the prophecy which declares that the Jews shall be a 
scattered people, witiioNit country or fixed abode. These 
expounders of Scripture did not consider, that if such a 
prediction has really, in the sense in which tln^y under¬ 
stood it, been made in Holy Writ, it is not in the jwwer 
of any dian or'any body of men by any act of theirs to 
falsify iL Still less were they imbued with the sonti- 
inent which was nobly expressed by Lyttleton in one of 
these debates: “ Hu wlio hates another man for not being 
a Christian is liimself not a Christian.” • 

The ferment, however, once raised amongst the people, 
was headlong and unreasoning. ‘'No Jews! No Jews! 
“ No Wooden Shoes!” became a faYoprite cry — or, as 
n<any thought, a weighty argument « Tims, for exapaplo, 
a vote in .belialf' of this Bill lost Mr. Sydenham all siij)- 
port from his constituents at Exeter. It was in vain 
that he published it hand-hill denying that he had any 
predilection fur the Jewish doctrines, and pleading, in 
proof, that he had often travelled on Saturdays.f ^ In the 
diocese of Norwich the Bisho]>, having supported tlie 
m'easure, was ihsulted throughout all liis ensuing circuit 
for confirmation, At Ipswich, especially, the boys fol¬ 
lowed his Lordship in the streets, calling on him to come 
and make them Jews, according to the usual Jewish 
rite; HKid a paper was affijeed to one of the church door^, 

• 

* PaA. Hist voLxv. p. ISO. 

f Uev. Dr. Bireh to the Hon. Philip Yorke. September 29.1753, 
Hordwicke Papers. 
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to state that the next day, being Saturday, his Lordship 
would confirm the Jews, and on the day foUowiifg the 
Christians.* Bishops, in fact, were the espeoifll aim of 
the pojnilar outcry; paniphlet of some note in that day 
goes so far as to assert that “ tlie present set of prelates 
“ is tiie only one since the time of Christ that would have 
“ countenanced so anti-Christian a measure.” In sliort, 
so loud and ^‘ticral were the murmurs against this enact¬ 
ment that the Ministers determined to recede from if. 
On the very first day of the next Session the Luke of 
Newcastle brought in a j^ll for its repeal, and this* B^li 
was rapidly earned through 4uoth Houses. * 

The Marriage Act was rendered necessary by the un¬ 
certainty of tiie law. Several instances of great hardship 
and oppression resulting from that unmertainty had lately 
been disclosed—instances of persons living together as 
husband and wife for many years, and becoming tlic 
parents of a numerous family, until it j^uddi nly ^peared, 
to the fatlier*s astonishment, that he had fofmerly Entan¬ 
gled himself with certain forms wliich amounted to a 
prc-contraet, and which dissolved his subsequent mar¬ 
riage. Such cases could scarcely take place without 
some imprud(‘nce at the least on the part of one or some¬ 
times both the parents ; but in the result their innocent 
offspring became branded with bastardy, and shut out 
from inheritance. .Qn the other hand, from the facilities 
of sol^inizing a ma^rkige at the spur of the isomcnt,^ 
young heirs and Jiciresses, scarcely grown^ut of.infaney, 
were often inveigled to unwary and disgraceful matches,* 
which they had to repent, but unavaflingly, during the 
remainder of their lives. To profit by their indiscretion 
there waS ever ready a band of degraded and outcast 
clergymen, prisoners for debt or for crime, who hovered* 
about the verge of the Fleet Brison, solicitAg customers,' 
and plying like porters for eihploymenl. These iflcn were 
willing to perform the required ceremony, without ques- • 
tion, licence, or delay» in cellars or in garrets, in# ale¬ 
houses or in brothels, to the soartdal of religion affd to 


* Bev Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip. Yorkc. June 23. 176d, 
t *' An Answer to the Considerations on the Jews' BUI,” Ot^bek 
1753. Ascribed to Mr. Romaine.. 
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the ruin of families. One of these wretches, named 
Keith, had^ained a kind of pre-eminence of infamy. On 
being told that* there was a scheme on foot to stop his lu¬ 
crative traffic, he declared, with many oaths, that he 
would still be revenged of the Bishhps; — that ho wopld 
buy a piece of ground and outbury them !* 

One of the crying evils of this system having come 
prominently before the House of Peers on g case of Ap¬ 
peal, Lord Bath moved that the framing of a legislative 
remedy should be referred to the twelve Judges. The 
Bill;however, which they brourfit in proved to be fraught 
^^flth itifficultics and defect^ ^he Lord Chancellor was 
compelled to remould it, and then with parental fondness 
adopted the bantling as his own. It enacted that banns 
for every inarriugt^sliSuld be for three successive Sundays 
published in the parish church—that licences, dispensing 
with banns, but still requiring the marriage in the parish 
church, should not be granted to a minor without the 
K'onsemtbf tlic pafent or the guardian—that the power 
of granting special licences to perform the ceremony at 
any pfece or any hour should still be reserved to the 
Archbishop, but guarded from abuse by his discretion, 
and from frequency by a heavy payment in each case — 
tliat any marriage solemnized contrary to the provisions 
of this*law should be null and void—and that the person 
solemnizing it should be liable to transportation for seven 
^years. Lord Ilardwicko’s Bill so*it was now termed) 
passed the Hause of Peers after^a faint opposition from 
Jhc Duke of Bedford, hut in the Commons encountered a 
more formidable adversary in Mr. Fon, whose zeal in op¬ 
posing it was quickened, perhaps, by the recollection of 
his own clandestine marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox, 
Vldest daughter»of the Duke of Richmond.f Many others 
■joined in thet}utcry without sharing the motive. And, as 
too often happens ifi our history, predictions which appear 
. most extravagant after the result were thought most j udici - 
ous '^efore it. Some members feared lest all the wealth of 
the opuntry should by oopstant intermarriages be confiped 

* Kord Orford's Memoirs, voL L p. 295. Koith used to many on 
an average 6,000 couples every year (Park Hist. voL xv. p. 19.). 

I Coxe*8 Pelham, voL ii. p. 269. 
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to a small knot of grasping^ families. Others declarrt? 
that the checks and delays imposed upon the man inj^k 
ceremony would soon tend to its disuse, and that tin 
bulk of the people would litive only an illegitimate poste¬ 
rity. Fox went even further; ho seems to have dreaded 
that they would have no posterity at all! “ It will cn ’ 

“ danger,” ho said, “ our very existence, for without i 
“ continual supply of industrious ^nd laborious poor no 
“ nation can long exist, which supply can be got only by 
“ promoting marriage among such people.”* 

A more lively attack i\j)on the Bill was made in the 
same debate by Charles Tovnshend, a young mSn now 
first rising into public notice, lie was second son of 
Lord Townshend, a grandson of the Secretary of State 
under George the First, and a gradfc-w?phcw of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Though at this time but twenty-eight 
years of age he had already distinguished himself in 
office at the Board of Trade. “ His fijjure,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ was tall and advantageous, his" actiou*vehe- 
“ ment, his voice loud, — his laugh louder,” In eloaueneo 
he gradually rose to a high and, to tlie period of nis un¬ 
timely end, still growing renown. Jlis application was 
great, — his ambition unbounded. No man had more 
quickness of wit, or less reserve in displaying it, MjJietlier 
in familiar conversation or public debate. But it vwas not 
free from that drawback by which great wit is so com¬ 
monly attended,.a ffeSjevess and unsteadiness of purpose, • 
as rather attracted by ^he varying gleamfif upon ^hc sur¬ 
face than held fast by the settled foundations of truth and • 
conviction. ♦ 

In this debate upon the Marriage Bill Charles Town- 
shend drew a picture, with more humou^ than discretion, 
of himself and his own situation, as the younger son of a * 
capricious father, who had already debarred ^lim from one' 
advantageous match. “Are “new shacykles to be forged,” 
said he, “to keep young men oFabilities from rising to a ' 
“ level with their elder brothers?" — I may remark^ in 
passing, that the Bill proved nonsuch obstruction iiPtlie 
way of Townshend’s own career. Only a year afterwards 


* Pari. Hist. voL xv. p. 69. 
f Lord Orford’s Memoirs, voh i p. 296. 
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lie espoused a wealthy Downier from the House of Buc- 
cleuch — tile Qounteas of Dalkeith. 

The Bill finally passed, but not without much unseemly 
recrimination between two olficial qpllcagues—the Secre¬ 
tary at War and the Lord High Chancellor. Fox^iatl 
t)ecomo so far heated by his own ojipositioii to the mea¬ 
sure as to declaim once or twice against the chicanery 1 
and jargon of lawyers» and against the pridc^f tiieir Mufti j 
— by which term he hinted at Hardwicke. He after-' 
wards showed a willingness to recall or soften these un- 
gruarded expressions. But ^ardwicko, liauglity with 
conscious merit, and the l®ng possession of power, dis¬ 
dained such tardy repentancic. He seized the opportunity 
when the Bill returned from the Commons with some 
amendments to pru^forth — almost by name — a bitter 
philippic against Fox. “ For my part,” he cried, “ I do- 
** spise the invective, I despise the apology, and I reject 
“the f^lulation!”—Fox was not present, having gone 
that bvenin^ with some ladies to Yauxhall. But he was 
tliero^informed what had passed, when, breaking from 
his fair companions, and gathering around him a little 
circle of young Members of Parliament and others, be lold 
them, with great warmtli, that he wished the Session ha<l 
contiivicd only a fortnight longer, as he would then have 
mad 0 *ainple returns to the liOrd Chancellor’s speech.* 

But the business of the Session already concluded, 

• and oi» the very next day (June«7th) the Parliament was 
jft-orogued by*the King in person* It may deserve notice, 

• as a singularity of these times, that no sooner had His 
Majesty left the •llirono than a female Quaker, who was 
present to foe show, commenced a sermon on the 

^ vanity of dress, and was suffered to preach full half 
hour.f • 

It would *be unjust, however, to let p&,8s this Session 
without commemorating th^ signal service it afforded to 

• Art, Learning, and Sctcnce by the foundation of the 
Biimsu Museum. Three collections already existing 
wef% now blended intb^ne — first the Cottonian, wJbich 


* ^ev. Dr. Birch to the Hon. P. Y6rkc, Jane 9. 1753. 
Papers. 

f Gentleman's Magazine, July 1753. 
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Imd been formed by a laborious antiquary, Sir Holtert 
Cotton, in the roi'^n of Charles the First, an^ been pur¬ 
chased by the Crown in the of Anne — secondly 

the Sloane, due to the taste and care of Sir Hans Sloaiu*, 
an,eminent physician', and I’resident of the Royal Society, 
who, dying in January 1753, bequeathed his rarities of 
every kind to the nation, on the payment, if agreed to, of 
20,000/. to ^is heirs — thirdly, the Haiileian, whicli 
had amused and dignified the leisure of Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, and whicli his grand-daughter, the Duchess of 
Portland, now offered to the public for 10,000/., a sum 
like that claimed by Sir )Ji^is, far below tlic reaii viilSc 
of the objeote. A suitable repository for these coinbiai'd 
collections was found in Montagu House, the Duke of 
IVLontagii having died in 1749, \^hout male heirs, and 
his mansion being offered for sale. Pelham, much to Ids 
honour, sliowed himself zealous in promoting the pro¬ 
posal, while another Member of Parliament — a professed 
friend of letters — Horace WalpoledeiMued it tpo tri¬ 
lling for even the slightest inoiition in Ids ponderous 
Memoirs. The necessary sums were raised by Iwteries 
under an Act of Parliament, and the Museum thus 
formed has ever since continued to thrive and grow — 
sometimes by accessions liable to Censure, as by the 
Klgin spoils of Athens — more frequently by ^ell-di¬ 
rected private skill and public munificence. Its ailmlni- 
stration, according’td tl^c original Act, was vested in cer¬ 
tain Trustees, partly ^official, partly rq|)resentTng ^lo* 
families of the fuimdt'rs, and ])artly elected ; k system 
which still continues, and which, provided due care be 
always shown in the elections, will probably bo found, 
upon the«wholo, more satisfactory thar# any other. 

In this year another life—but as it prpved, the last—* 
fell a sacrifice to the Stuart cause; It «vas Lochiela 
brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron’s. • His learning. Ids 
humanity, the excellence, in ail respects, of his private^ 
character, were acknowledged even by his enemies. He 
come from the Continent in. disguise, to recqjer a 
sum of money which Prince Cnarles had left behind in 
Moidart at his embarkation. But the Government sus¬ 
pected, and not unreasonably, some deeper motive to his 
journey—a conspiracy among the Jacobites at home—or 
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a mission from the King of Prussia. Camoron was dis¬ 
covered, sgized, and imprisoned in the Tower; then 
brought.to trial, and condemned to death under his pre¬ 
vious attainder. On the 7th ef June he was hanged at 
Tyburn, He met his fate as bedhme the brother,of 
]-iochiel—with fortitude and courage, blended with a 
tender concern and affection for his family. For him¬ 
self, the ignominy of Tyburn, then usiially^cscrvcd for 
the lowest malefactors, seemed to be his only pang: he 
looked with a steady eye on the other cruel appurtenances 
of a traitor's doom in that age—on the dresser who stood 
pftparf d to rip open liis bo(j[y— on the fire ready kindled 
to bijrn his bowels,* # 

The next Session was the seventh, and of course the 
last, of tills Parliamerft. Its proceedings were few, and 
these mainly directed to the approaching Dissolution. — 
Sir John Parnard moved, but without success, to repeal 
the Act requiring electors to take the Bribery Oath, if 
demanded, before they are admitted to poll; “ for,” said 
Sir John, “ experience shows that such oaths are of no 
“ avaiP; in imjiosing them, we do not check the guilt of 
“ corruption ; we only superadd the guilt of perjury.” A 
further trial of fourscore years has fully confirmed the 
truth of these remarks ; yet an oath against bribery bears 
an aspect so fair and [dausible that it still retains its hold 
upon the Legislature and its place in the Statute Book. 

^ Tliiscalin and languid course^of*public businc|s was 
suddenly broken through by an evpnt equally unexpected 
and important—the death of the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Pelham was but sicty years of age, and of a florid healthy 
constitution. But wliile his ofUce precluded exercise, 
liis habits wan1cd*temperancc. Eating immoderately as 
he used at dinner, he contracted a scorbutic disorder, for 
which in the preceding summer he had gone to bathe at 
Scarborough. But* the sca-mr had sharpened his appe¬ 
tite, and his friends whom he went to visit by the way 
pampered it. He returned worse than he went, and 
feuffcaed from a succession of boils and fevers ; neverthe¬ 
less, in the winter lie was thought completely recovered. 
On the 7th of January he wrote to his brother: “1 am 
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“ now, thank God, as well as ever I was in my life.”* 
Yet on the 3rd of March he again fell sick, and on tlie 
morning of the 6th he was a corpse. 

The death of Felham dissolved the frail and yet effec¬ 
tual bound together so many restless and 

jarring spirits. “ Now I shall have no more peace! ”— 
exclaimed the old King when he heard the ncws|—and 
the events ofi the next few years, fully confirmed Uis 
Majesty’s prediction. 


* Coxo’s Pelham, vol. it p. >^^5. Seo also H. Walpole’s letter W 
Sir Mann, March 7. 1754. t 
f Coxo’s Pelham, voL ii. p. 302. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

At the tidings of his brother's death— a de^th so sudden 
and unlooked for—the mind of Newcastle was stirred 
with the contending emotions of grief, fear, and ambition. 
The grief soon passed away—but the fear and the am- 
bTtion^Iong struggled for tl^ iLastery. Impelled by the 
latter, he determined to place himself at the head of the 
Treasury, and to select for his Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer Henry Leggc^ son of the Earl of Dartmouth, a 
good inoffensivo man of business, with a taste for quiet 
humour.* But the lead of the House of Commons was 
not in like manner to be granted by Court-favour, or en¬ 
joyed* Ity unambitious mediocrity. At that time only 
three men appeared entitled by talent or reputation to 
claim\he prize, Pitt, Fox, and Murray. 

The character of Pitt 1 have elsewhere fully por- 
trayed.f 1 need only add that his conduct in office as 
Paym|8tcr of the Forces had deserved and obtained the 
public admiration by its rare disinterestedness. Until 
lud time it was usual for the Paymaster to retain the 
floatin" balance—not less than 10Cf,000/. — at his own 
disposal^ and to convert the yearly mtercst accruiflg from 
it to his own profit. Pitt, on the contrary, placed the 
balance in the Bank of England for the public service, 
and declined to receive one farthing beyond his legal 
salary. In like ffianner it had been customary Jbr foreign 
'Princes, who fi)rmed Subsidiary Treaties with England, 
to remit a si»all per-centage, commonly one Jialf per cent., 
as a fca to the Paymaster. • These emoluments also Pitt 
steadily refused. “ As Parliament,” said he, “ has granted 

*^rhis taste is certain!/ Ubt apparent in any speeches or pu1)UBbed 
letters of Lcggc. But 1 observe that Horace Walpole, though no 
frieiRi of bis, terms him the ** epigrammatic ChanceUor of the Ex¬ 
chequer,” and talks of his “ arch gravity.” (Memoirs, voL i. p. 336.) 

f Vol. iU. p. 10—SO. 
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** the whole sums for such uses, 1 have no vght to any 
•^part of the money.”* 

Henry Fox was younger son of Sir Stephen Fox, and 
brother of the first ICarl of Ilchestcr. The year 1705 is 
assigned for his birth; and his education, as Lord Ches¬ 
terfield tells us, .was conducted on Jacobite principles. 
Of his youth, nothing is recorded J^eyond wild and rock- 
less dissipation. His fortune, never a large one, was 
greatly impaired if not altogether lavished in gambling, 
which rendered needful for some time his absence abroad. 
On his return ho attachcd^liitself to Sir Robert V^alpoTr, 
and obtained the place of Surveyor at the Board of 
Works. In 1743 he became a Ijord of the Treasury, and 
in 1746 Secretary at War.f His^abiiities both for busi¬ 
ness and debate were gradually, and therefore, perhaps, 
the more surely, formed. For both he could have found 
no better master tluin Walpole. But Sir Robert’s school 
was the very worst for a man of 8uch^oose*prin?ijiies as 
Fox; and Sir Robert, who was always jesting at the 
“ young patriots,” and speaking of himself ‘‘ as no saint, 

“ no Spartan, no reformer,” while yet really studious of 
the public welfare and glory, gave too much encourage¬ 
ment by his language and his laughter to those y^o had 
only their own profit in view. A contemporary of Fox, 
and a most clear-sighted one, thus speaks of him: “ He 
“ had not the leasl ^o^ion of or regard for thc^public* 
** good* or the constitution, but despis(*d 4hose pares as 
“ the objects of narrow minds.” { By an accomplished, 
writer of our own times, connected in personal friendship 
and in public principles with Fox’s grandson, Fox is 
termed “a political adventurer,” § and*such in truth ap¬ 
pears to have been his real character.* On tho othei** 
hand, he was affectionate in his domestic roiatioDS, while * 
constant good humour and seeming frankness made him 
a welcome companion in social life. To the public he < 
inspired no confidence; but by degrees he attache^ to 
hiipself a considerable band of {oUowers in ParliaAent, 

* Life of the Earl of Chatham, vol, i. p, 101. ed. 1793. 

f Coxe’s Life of Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p. 409, 

1 Lord Chesterfield’s Characters. 

§ Edinburgh Review, No. cxlviii, p 562. By tho Right Hon, X> R 
Macaulay, and since published in his collected Essays. 

VOL. IV.* » 
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and came to be regarded, especially by tbc remains of 
the Walpole squadron, as natural and legitimate heir 
of Pelham in the Ministry. This prospect, however, so 
far as it depended on party favour, he had a little im¬ 
paired by his iiiipaticiico during Pelham’s lifetime—a*p- 
pcaring eager to snatch at the succession, instead of 
waiting coolly till it dropped into his handg^ We sliall 
find, however, as we proceed, that, though not unambi¬ 
tious of power, profit and emolument were his favourite, 
his ruling objects—a disposition which, in his case, 
mfght 'admit of some cxcus^ fl-om bis tend(;rncss to his 
young and ill-provided family. In business he was clear, 
manly, and decisive. For oratory ho had few natural 
advantages, either qf i^erson or of manner. Ilis figure 
was heavy and thickset, his countenance dark and lower¬ 
ing— insomuch as to bo sometimes taunted with it in 
debate. Thus, on one occasion, Pitt most unwarrant 
ably, t!io‘ugh, it miist be owned, after strong provocation, 
exclaimed, in allusion to Fox’s looks, that he for his own 
part “ should be ashamed to hide his head as if lie had 
“ murdered somebody under a hedge.” * The elocution 
of Fox is described by Chesterfield as hesitating and un¬ 
graceful— defects from which even that great orator, his 
son, was by no means free. But, in both, though of 
course far most in the latter, these defects were over- 
Jjnrne sense, by wit, by disccrnmfn% by great aptness 
of«illustration,why great readiness^of retort. “life best 
^speeclies^’ says Lord Waldcgrave of Henry Fox, “aro 
“neither long no]^ premeditated; quick and concise re- 
“ plication is his peculiar excellence.” j" On the wliole, 
looking to all th( circumstances of tli(; time, iic niigiit 
4iave filled a groat part in the history of his country had 
*liis eharacterd)ornc any proportion to hi^ talents. 

William Murray* is best known by liis well-won title 
• as Earl of Mansfield. The exact date of his birth does 
not seem to be recorded; yet he was of noble lineage, 
the tburth son of thc.iU'th Lord Stormont in Scotlapd. 
llie bias of his family had been strongly Jacobite, and 
(»no pf his brothers was, as Earl of Dunbar, Secretary 

♦ Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol il p. 159. 

f Muinoire, p. 25. 
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of State to the Pretender. Thus in the coiysc of IMans- 
ticld’s own brilliant career — amidst the envious pack 
which is ever yelping at the heels of genius — he was 
frequently suspect^, and still more frofiuently accused, 
of a disloyal feeling to the House of Hanover. Neither 
by word or deed, however, did he give any ground for 
such an i|j[iputation. — His education at Westminster 
School and Cliriat Church College had made him an ac¬ 
complished scholar. It was his habit to translate many 
of Ciccro^s Orations into English, and nftcr an interval 
back again into Latin.** ^n leaving Oxford hefappfied 
himself to tlie study of the law, and in 1731 was called 
to the Bar. For several years he languislied without 
j>racticc. Nor did he prosper iR anotlier suit which he 
addressed at this time to a wealthy heiress. But :it 
length a case of appeal before the House of Lord?, and a 
speech delivcr(»d by him on tliat occasion f* brought him 
Jill at once into light. Business up8ii this offliiWng ra- 
j>idly poured in, so that in after life ho was heard to say 
that he never had known any interval between fljc total 
want of employment and the recei}>t of 3,0(X)/. a year. 
An opportunity also presented itself at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain of displaying his ])owers of noliticul 
oratory at the Bar of the House of Commons f; and a 
few years later the fall of Walpole j>avcMl the way for his 
appointment as Stflicitor General. From this pe^'iod uiij 
til his death — a ])(*riod of half a centuiy — lie enjoyed 
the highest reputation as a lawyer. As a speaker in 
House of Commons he soon rose in^o distinction. He. 
could not indeed wield the thunderbolts of Pitt, nor 
thread t^e mazes of argument in reply*with all the readi- 

• • 

* Character in Seward’s Anecdote^ vol. p. aSe. cd. 1804. Of 
that character Hr. Charlesllutlcr^inhis Bctnuiisconccu(vof. i. p. 12.*).)^ 
li;iH declared hiniself the author. 

f It wus to this that Pope alluded : 

** Graced as thou art witli all t)^c power of words, 

* “ So known, so lionoured, av the House of Lords.” 

The second hue was much criticised as an instance of ihu ftathos, 
and the whole couplet was parodied as follows by Colley Cibh€r : 

** Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 

“ And he has chambers in the King’s Hench Walks I” 

t See the second voluiuc of this History, p. 267. 
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, ness of Fo 3(,; but his style was always clear, specious, 
and, even before he was a judge, judicial. He excelled 
in the statement of a case. It was his habit, as we learn 
from an ear-witness, to speak slowly,* sounding distinctly 
every syllable of every word.* His tones (though ev?n 
to the last denoting his northern descent) have seldom ^ 
been rivalled for sweetness; his action was graceful, his • 
countenance expressive. Even in his younger years his 
powers of humour were extolled by Pope, who, in de‘*‘ 
scTibing a dull pedant of a barrister, makes him shake 
“ fiis head at Murray as a wiL” 'These powers of humour, 
which were then confined to his social circle, shone forth 
no less at the Bar — on the floor of the House of Com¬ 
mons — and sometime^ less aptly, on the Bench. As a 
judge several lawyers have also objected to him, that 
“he introduced too much equity into his Court;”—a 
reproach which, until they explain it, sounds like a satire 
on their Vwn*profession. But if from the accomplish¬ 
ments we pass to the real defects c»f this eminent man, 
we sh^ find, perhaps, that in public life he wanted 
warmth of heart. liis wariness and caution were car¬ 
ried to the very verge—or beyond the verge—of timidity. 
Steadily fixing his eye on his professional objects, as he 
had a just right to do, he was not to bo turned from them 
by the strongest allurements of personal ambition, or the 
;moBt p];cs8ing exigency of public a'fiMrs. To have not 
once committed an imprudence sepms high praise^'— and 
jthat praise is Lord Mansfiedd’s due—yet 1 doubt whether 
that praise ever >ot belonged through h'fe to the very 
first order of minds. 

Of these three ^rivals in eminence at the tirvo of Pel- 
4iam’s death, Pitt was disliked by the King for his old 
•anti-Hanovcidan philippics, and dreaded by Newcastle , 
for his aspiring mind. Moreover, he was just then dis- 
«abled by gout at Bath.Murray let fall a timely hint 
that the judicial Bench was his ultimate object of ambi- 
tionA—A general unpopqjarity, and a recent quarrel whh 
the Chancellor, were strong objections to Fox. Never- 
thel^s, all things weighed, it was with Fox that New¬ 
castle determined to open a negotiation. He offered to 


Seward’s Anecdotes, voL ii. p. 390. 
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him through the Marquis of Hartiugton, fm a common 
friend, the Seals of Secretary and the lead of the House 
of Commons, roscrying to himself the disposal of tlie 
Secret Service Money, but engaging that Fox should be 
exactly informed of the payments which lie made from 
it. There is too much reason to believe that this Fund 
— not as yot guarded from abuse,by an oflicial oath, and 
stiU more by the higher tone of public morals — was at 
that period employed in corrupt gifts or “gratifications” 
to Members of Farliamci'\^. 

The offers of Lord IJartington were acceptefl. fox 
agreed to meet Newcastle on the ensuing day, and com¬ 
plete the arrangements on the bt^ia proposed. But short 
its was the interval it proved too l%ng for steadiness in 
the veteran Ducal intriguer. He began anxiously to re¬ 
volve in his mind whether he miglit not still secure the 
assistance of Fox, while yielding to Jfim a smaller sliare 
of power. Accordingly, at the interviciv* next day, Jie 
refused to stand by his own terms, and endeavoured to 
chaffer for less.* Not daring in tlie presence of Lord 
Hartington to deny his words, he iirst attc^mpted to pal¬ 
liate, explain, and excuse them^tliat his anxiety of 
iiiiiid and grief for the loss of his brotlier had qjiite dis¬ 
ordered his memory; — that perhaps he might have ex¬ 
pressed his meaning in improper words, but that cer¬ 
tainly he liad never intended so large a conccssio|i. “ My 
“ brother,” added he,^ “ never disclosed "to any one bow 
“ he employed the Secret Service Money; no more will 
“ I.” But the cases were by no meaiie parallel. Pelham 
had been, not merely First Lord of the Treasury, but 
leader of tiie House of Commons. distinction was 

urged in vain by Fox upon the Duke. ** If I am kept iti ' 
“ ignorance of this,” said he, “ how shall 1 be able tb 
“ talk to Members, when sbme may*have received grati- 
“ fications, and otljcrs not?” —And then, continuing thd 
conversation, “ Who,” he asked, “ is to have the nqpaina- 
“ lion to places ? ” Newcastlw replied : “ I myself.” — 

“ But who,” pursued Fox, “ is to have the recommenda- 

* The details of this singnlar and important conversation arc to 
be gathered in part from Lord Woldegrave’s Memoirs (p. 19.), anA 
in piurt from Lord Orford’s (vol. i. p. 331.). 
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‘^tion?” — “oAny Member of the House of Commons,** 
answered the Duke. Fox next proceeded to inquire as 
to the up of the Ministerial boroughs at the ap- 

j)roacliing Dissolution. The Duke said, “ My brothcf 
“ bus settled it all with Lord Duplin.*’ — “Not all,” said 
Fox, and he named some yet vacant boroughs; but New¬ 
castle cut him short by j-epeating peevishly that all was 
settled. 

The cxpect.'int Secretary of State withdrew from tlie 
conference, baffled nnd angry, vet irresolute. On con¬ 
sulting Sir Cliarlos Ilanburj' ’williams, tbe younger 
Horace Walpole, and otlicrs of liis friends, he found them 
strongly against Ins undertaking the management of the 
House of Commons c^i such terms. He therefore wrote 
to Newcastle, requesting to witlidraw Jiis name from tlie 
proffered post as Seendary of State, but promising his 
continued ^services ^.s Secretary at War. Probably lie 
expected a renewal of tho tn*aty on the former founda¬ 
tion. B^t the Duke, gaining courage by degrees, hoped 
that the mere offer niiglit be suflieicrit to satisfy his 
])arty, and tlmt a more tool might now answer his pur- 
j)ose as his deputy in the House of Commons. Accord¬ 
ingly ho-hastened to take Fox at his word, and bestow 
the Seals of Sccrc'tary upon Sir Thomas Robinson, a dull, 
uncoutli. yet complying man,—-afit colleague for IJolder- 
noss, — vJio had gained some diplo^natic knowledge from 
his miission to Vienna, and who •was welcome to the 
Jwng from his German politics. But “he was ignorant,** 
says Lord Waldegrfcve, “ even of the language of an 
“ House of Commons controversy; and when he played 
“ the orator, which he too frequently attempted^ it was 
*“^o exceedingly*ridiculous that those who loved and 
“Vstcenied liiitPeould not always preserve a friendly com- 
“ posure df countenance.** * A was certainly no light or 
Asy task which tlie Dukd of Newcastle had thus ac¬ 
complished — he had succeeded in finding a Secretary of 
State %ith abilities inferior to bis own. • 

A few other promotions followed. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor was raised to an Earldom; and advantage was taken- 
of Sir Dudley Ryder’s advancement to the Bench to make 


* Memoirs, p. 32. 
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Murray, instead of Solicitor, Attorney-General. Places 
were also found for Sir George Lyttleton and George 
Grenville—mainly jperhaps as friends of Pitt. 

^Letters explanatory and apologetical now went fortli 
to Pitt at Bath, both from Hardwicke and from New¬ 
castle. Ilis own feelings will best be judged by some 
words of l^s reply: — “ Having; long borne a load of 
“ obloquy for supporting the King’s measures, and nev(;r 
obtaining in recompense the smallest remission of tliat 
“ displeasure I vainly laboured to soften, all ardour for 
public business is retill^ extinguished in my mftid, 8.ud 
“ I am totally deprived of all consideration by wlii(jh 
“ alone I could have been of any use. The weight of 
irreinoveable Royal displeasui^ a load too great to 
move under; it must crush any man; it has sunk and 
broke me. 1 succumb, and wish for nothing but a 
“ decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer 
“ —by continuing in the public stream of prdm«tion — 
“ for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world the 
“ ridiculous spectachi of being passed by every iToat that 
“ navigates the same river. To speak without a figure, 
“ 1 will presume upon your Lordship’s groat goodness to 
“ me to tell my utmost wish; it is, that a retreat, not 
“ void of advantage, nor derogatory to the rank of the 
** office I hold, might as soon as practicable be opened to 
“ me.” • , ^ ^ 

If, however, the wjsh for a quiet retirement or Tien 
sinecure (the first term would have been applied by h^s 
friends, and the other by his enemies,) had really risen in 
the haughty mind of Pitt, it ere lung passed away. On 
his return to London ho showed a juSt mixture of mode¬ 
ration and resentment. When the Dqke of Newcastle 
asked his opinion of the new arrangements, he declined 
answering. On being pressed, he said at last; Your 
** Grace will be surprised, but 1 think Mr. Fox should 
“ have been at the head of the House of Commons.” f On 
another occasion, when the wished to consuV him 

on the intended expedition to America, Pitt answered 


* To the Earl of Hardwicke, April 6. 1754. 
pondcnce, vol. i. p. 105. ed. 1838. 
t liord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 340. 
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proudly: “ Your Grace, I suppose, knows that I have no 
“ capacity fcS* these things, and, therefore, I do not desire 
“ to be informed about them! ” * 

It was at this period that Pitt took to wife Lady Hester 
Grenville, sister' of Eiul Tcmplo—a marriage which, 
wliile it secured his domestic happiness, strengthened his 
political connexion. From this time forwart^ the family 
of Grenville—flourishifig both in its main stem and in 
its branches — and surnamed by those who envied or 
opposed it “ the Cousinhood” — has continued to play a 
confpieiaaus and important piy:t^)n the scene of politics. 
A writer of our own day 1ms computed that within the 
space of fifty years three First Lords of tlie lYcasury, 
tliroe Secretaries of Statt!, two Keepers of the Privy Seal, 
and four First L6rdS of the Admiralty were a])pointed 
from among the sous and grandsons of the first Countess 
Temple.^ 

No sgoRcr were the Ministerial an’angements com¬ 
pleted than the I*arJiaiueiit was dissolved. So great a 
lull had ct this time com<‘. over f>arty-spii'it that it scarcely 
appeared even at elections. Only forty-two places in all 
England were contested J; and in no point of character 
or feeling could the old Parliament be distinguished from 
the new.* Yet, as we learn from good authority, lai-go 
suras liad been spent for seats on this occasion, by pre¬ 
vious contracts cither with the “ patrolis,” as they were 
termed, df some electors, or with tlit dlectors themsclvcs.§ 

llie new Parliament met in November, Before that 
tl!ne a common resentment had united the two statesmen 
whom rivalry had hitherto kept asunder — Pitt and Fox. 

Sir Thomas Kobiason lead usl ” exclaimed Pitt^to Fox. 

Duke mi^ht as well send his Jackboot to lend 
“,us!’’|| Tbu^ on every occasion that aroset in debate, 

* Dodington’fi Diary, October 8. fr54. 

•f Edinburgh Review, No. cxxxvii. p. 131. Bj Mr. Macaulay. 

t Tindalls History, vob ix. p. 510. 

§ HjjWalpole to Mr. May 18. 1754^ Dodingtoifs enty 

!n his journal on bis own eleedbn is as follows: ** April 14. ir>. IG.: 
** .Spent in the infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low 
** halntajif venal viTetches.*’ This was at Bridgewater, where Loid 
Egmont prevailed against him. 

II This saying is recorded by ^retrospect in Lord Orford's Memoira 

11. p. 101.^ 
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they agreed to ridicule poor Sir Thomas — or rathhr, as 
a contemporary observes, assist him whilst he turned 
himself into ridicule.* The genius of Pitt tended most 
to open attack — that of Fox to insidious defence. PVr 
example, the Peading Election Petition Imving been fixed 
for a future day, ^binson was incautious enough to 
eonipiit himself against it unheard, asserting witli warmth 
that it woufd be a shoH cause, a*nd, on tlic side of the 
sitting Member, a poor cause. Upon this Pitt handled 
him roughly. Fox rose as if in his vindication, pleading 
Sir Thomas’s twenty year#’ residence abroad on public 
service, whicli had done hT^nour to himself and to the 
country, and which easily accounted for his present 
irregular and blamablc expresvons, and his total in¬ 
experience and ignorance of the iniftters then before the 
House! This story is told by Fox liiniself in one of his 
ju’ivato letters f; and, ho adds ironically, “ Sir Thomas 

“did not like it” * . 

# * ^ 

On another occaMiou Pitt ventured to turn from the tool 
to the master; not content with piercing liobiii.s(», he let 
fly his shaft at Neweastlc himself. The subject was 
another Election I’etitiou —for lierwick—on thtiplea of 
bribery. Mr. Delaval, one of the silling Members, made 

speech on liis being thus attacked, which wiA full of 
wit nnd bnlfoonery, «nd kept llie House in a continual 
roar of laughter. • Pitt was then in tlio gallery, but de¬ 
scended with stately #tep, and rose'to ^cak iif solemit 
tones. He was astonished, ho said, when he heard wliat 
liad been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignity 
of the House of Commons on so suira a foundation that 
themselves might venture to shake it& Then high com¬ 
pliments to the speaker; then, at last, eloquent ex¬ 
hortations to Whigs of all sections to defen^ their attacked 
and expiring liberty “ —igiless,” hq add^ in a voice of 
thunder, “ you will degenerate into a little assembly^ 
“ serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary 
“edicts of one too powerful subject I” “ Displeafljgd as 
“ well as pleased,” says Fox, * allow it to be the nneet 


* Lord Waldegravc's Merooin, p. 31. 
t To Lord HATtington, November 96. 1764 
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“ spopch that was ever made; and it Avas observed tliat, 
‘‘ by his first two periods, he brought the House to a 

silence and attention that yon might have heard a pin 
“ drop.” * According to anotlier •ear-witness, “ this 
“ thundiTbolt, thrown in a sky so long serene, confounded 
“ the audience. Murray crouched silent and terrified. 
“ Lrgge scarce rose to say, with great humility, that he 
“ luwl been raided solely by the Whigs, anft if he fell 

sooner or liitiT h<? should pride himself in nothing but 
“ in being a Whig.”f 

f ha^', as I think, observed 4n Parliament, that of all 
statesmen, former diplomatists—trained as th(‘y have 
been to a formal and coremonious politeness — wince th(» 
most at being baito«h SKr Thomas llobinsou, after two or 
tlircc of such “crued mumblings,” as Horace W'^alpolo terms 
themgrew weary and ashamed of his perilous eminence. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Newcastle shook with 
terror at*tho almojft nightly attacks on his puppet or on 
himself. He was the nion^ provoke.d since the two ring¬ 
leaders®—Pitt and Fox—both held offices in his ad¬ 
ministration ; yet, so much did ho dread their abilities, 
that bo would not venture cither to dismiss or to promote 
them. At length, in the January following, ho renewed, 
through Lord Waldegravc, his negotiation with Fox. 
The terms he offered were far less than those Fox had 
formerlv refused—neither the lead ‘of the House of 
Uojnmons, nor the offiiie of Seerclafy of State—but a<l- 
piission to the Cabinet, providetf Fox would actividy 
8U})port the King’s^neasures in the House, and would in 
some sort lead Avitliout being leader.—If these terms, as 
1 have stated thcnl*, should appear inconsistent, pt^rf^lcxed, 
itnd sbuffiing, le^ tlic reader in justice impute the fault to 
Newcastle, at4l not to me. 

Fox, U) the dlssH^sfaction of many of his friends, and 
#0 the surprise of all, accepted this offer. He appears to 
have communicated each step of the negotiation as it 


* Mr. Fox to Lord Harfington, November 26. 1754. Lord 
Walde^rave*6 Memuirs, p 147. 
f liord Orfurd’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 354. 

^ t To Sir Horace Mann, December 1. 1754. 
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proceeded to Pitt, and consulted Pitt’s judg^hent*; ne¬ 
vertheless Pilt felt aggrieved, and as it were forsaken, in 
the result. He disdained to make any complaint, but 
toojc an opportunity of saying that Mr. Fox's line and 
his own were now ditferent, not opposite, but converging 
— “a word,” adds Fox, “which 1 do not quite undor- 
“ stand,”—a«id that all connexioi\ between tliem was at 
an end.j In trutli the conduct of Fox to Pitt on this 
occasion s(?enia not easy to reconcile with perfect gooVl 
faith; while the sudden lowering of his pretensions to 
Newcastle was, beyond alf d«ubt, an unworthy subservi¬ 
ence. On one or both of these grounds he fell in public 
esteem, and it may be truly said that tlic desertion of 
Pitt proved nearly as injurious to the first Fox as the 
coalition with Lord Nortli to the second. 


By the aid of Fox and the silence of Pitt the re¬ 
mainder of tile Session passed quietly.^ But groat events 
were now at hand. The horizon had loitg beeiF black 
witli war, and in this summer burst tlic storm. In the 
East Indies the French and English settlers had ^r some 
years carried on hostilities, each party under the sem¬ 
blance of assisting its allies ; their jars, however, were, 
if not composcMl, at least suspended by a compact between 
tlic two Companies. In North America tlic I’vil spread 
wider. Ever since the peace tlie limits of our colony of 
Nova Scotia—or Acadia as named by the Fj'em^ii — had 
been a matter of aiijary discussion with the Court* of 
Versailles. Commissioners had been appointed, and had 
accordingly met, but could come to agreement. Both 
sides appealed to the terms of ancient treaties or state 
papers, Sut thene had been drawn almost at random, 
while the territories in dispute yet lay waste and une?^ 


plorcd. The very term Acadia had sonieflmes been ap¬ 
plied by tiio French to tTio mere *Peiiinsula "of Nova 
Scotia; sometimes to the whole range of country bctwccif 
the 40th and 46th degrees of North latitude.]: Tl^us in 


i 


• See the Chatham Correspondence, voL L p. 124—134. But the 
date* April 25., which is supplied by the Editor, must bo ersoneous. 
See H. Walpole’s Letter of January 9. 1765. 

f Dodington’s Diary, May 9. 1755.—Mr. Box to Lord Hartington, 
May 13. 1755. « 

t Sismoddi, Uistoire dd||Fran 9 us, voL xxix. p. 62. Charlevoix, 
Kouvol^ France, vol, 142. 
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like mahner.the line of demarcation between the French 
jirovinccs of Canada and the British of New England 
was by no means free from cavils. With feelings of 
jealousy so rife, any roving inroad *of the wild Indians 
on one party was always resented as a malicious instiga¬ 
tion, as a wanton insult, of the other. Besides, the 
Frcnclj were eager to ^connect their settlei^ents on the 
8t. Lawrence with those on the Mississippi, by a chain 
of forts beyond their territory. Sojnc progress had al¬ 
ready l)e(>n made in the design, and these encroachments 
bait stifred up no small al^'id and indignation in the 
States, especially, of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Colli¬ 
sions followed, neither slight nor few. In Nova Scotia 
some French fugitiv^>8 dhd insurgents confederating with 
an Indian tribe took the name of “ Neutrals,” and stood 
their ground against the British, but were routed by a 
body of 1,000 men (lisi>atched against them under Mi^or 
Lawreaed? On lhc*01iio it was reported that the French 
had surprised and sacked Block’s or Log’s Town, a setth;- 
incnt of*the Virginians, who, on their part, sent forward 
Major George Washington, at the head of 400 men. His 
orders were to slrcngtlicii and maintain an unfinished 
fort on yie Ohio, which, meanwhile, however, tlie French 
seized, completed, and called by the name of Duquesne. 
Tllo Major having advanced to a place called Great 
^leado\^, found himself snvroundj^d in a small fort by 
superior numbers, and, nutwithstapcling his resolute rc- 
fijstance, overpowered; he was compelled to capitulate, 
inarching out, however, with military honours. This 
skirmish, of small importance, perhaps, iu itself, was 
yet amongst the ;Principal causes of the war. vlt is no 
less memorable as the first appearance in the pages of 
history of once of their brightest ornaments^, — of that 
great and good man* General Washington.* 

• An able diplomacy in Europe exerted betimes would 
probably have removed the causes and allayed the ran- 

•* # • 

* A much fuller and of course much better account of this outset 
of Washington’s career is given in a note of several pages by Mr. 
Henry ^teed, the American editor of this history (voL il p, 807. ed. 
2849). In my revision 1 have not failed to make use of the lights it 
^as afforded. See also on some more special points the second 
volume Washington’s Writings in Mjk Sparks’s editicei, p. 447- 
477 . ( 1863 .) W 
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(‘our of t^ese feuds in America. But for our misfortune 
we had then at Paris as Anil>as8ador the h?arl of Albe¬ 
marle, an indolent man of pleasure. Ilo is hold out by 
Lord Chesterfield to his son as an cncouraj^ing instance 
otf the honours and emoluments which his favourite 
Graces can confer. “ Between you and me, for this ex- 
ample must go no further, what do you think made our 
“ friend, Lo?d Albemarle, Colonel'of a regiment of guards, 
“ Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambas- 
“ sador to Paris j amounting in all to sixteen or seven- 
“ teen thousand pounds a^ar? Was it his birth >— 
“ No; a Dutch gentleman only. Was it his estate? — 
“ No ; ho had none. Was it his learning, ins parts, his 
political abilities and applicafSon ? You can answer 
“ these questions as easily, and as*soon, as 1 can ask 
“them. What was it th(?n?—Many people wondered, 
“ but I do not, for I know, and will tell you.—It was 
“his air, his address, his manners* and, his •gr^^ices.”* 
Dufing his latter years at Paris Albemarle was blindly 
devoted to a French mistress, who is alleged to llavc not 
only ruined his fortune, but sold his secrets to her go¬ 
vernment. He died suddenly at his post in December 
1754, but not until the breach bctw'eeii the nations had 
widened almost beyond the hope of rcconciliatioif. 

In the month of March the King sent a message to the 
House of Common^), announcing that the state of affairs 
required an aiigmenflitron of his forces byth by itnd an(f 
sea. The House of Commons in return voted anotner 
million as a vote of credit. But, notwithstanding this 
troubled state of affairs,—notwithstanding also great 
confusiog in Ireland from the cabals q£ the Speaker and 
the Primate, and the mismanagement ^of the Duke 
Dorset, the Lord Lieutenant, whom it waj^ found necesj 
saiy at this juncture to i^call, and to send put Lord 
Ilartington as peace-maker,-r His Majesty was not tt^ 
be turned aside from his favourite recreation — a sum¬ 
mer’s residence at Hanover. vain did his MiT4|ter.s 
remonstrate; in vain did Earl ^oulett, a former Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and a recent patriot, bring forward a 
motion against it in the House of Lords. The remon- 


liOrd ChcBterfield to his Sou, May 27. 1752. 
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stranccs were unheeded •, the motion, which indeed could 
Bcnreely he Reconciled either with respect or with prece¬ 
dents, was set aside at the interposition of Chesterfield*; 
and thus the King at the close of tke Session in April, 
attended hy Lord IIuldcrncDS, embarked for his Elcctofal 
dominions. 

Only the day before King George embarked at Har¬ 
wich Admiral lioscawcn, with eleven ships* of the line 
and two regiments on board, set sail from Portsmouth. 
His orders were to follow a large French armament 
m'IkcIi had recently been equipped at Brest, and to attack 
it, if designed for the Bay of iSt. Lawrence. A thick fog 
off Newfoundland concealed the rival fleets from cacli 
other ; but two English ships, the first commanded by 
Captain (affcrwards*I-/Ord) Howe, came within speech of 
two French. The foreign Commandant inquired if it 
was war or peace. Howe replied that he must wait for 
liis Admisal’s §ignal^ but that he advised the Fn'nehman 
to j)repare for war. Ere long appeared Boscaweii*s 4 iig- 
nal for engaging; Howe attacked, and after an engage¬ 
ment, in which he displayed equal skill and intrepidity, 
succeeded in taking the two French ships,—the Alcide 
and the Lys. The rest of tlie French armament — eight 
or nine %hips of the line — got safe into the harbour of 
JiOuisburg; and their safety caused as great disappoint¬ 
ment in England, as the capture of th<Av consorts irnla- 
Hon in France. The French Amlftis^ador in London, l\r. 
dc Mirepoix, was recalled at these tidings, yet still tlierc 
\fras not on oitlier side a formal declaration of war. 

Otlier important*tidings followed. In the preceding 
rianuary Gciicrnl Braddock, with some troops, l^d been 
dispatched to the relief of Virginia. Braddock was a 
iijan cast in the Same mould as Hawley, of a^brave but 
brutal temper, and Hke Hawley also a personal favourite 
^f tlic Diike of Cumberland. His rigorous ideas of dis¬ 
cipline had made him hateful to Lis soldiers, and from 
the cause ho held in great contempt the American 

• Lord Chesterfield to Mr. BayroUcs, May 2. 1755, and H, Wal¬ 
pole to jdr. Bentley, May 6. 1755. Lord Poulett afterwords odver- 
tised for the notes of his own speech us lost; and Lcgge, the Clian- 
ecllor of the Exchequer, said, in his punning style, ** My Lord P. has 
# hud a stroke of apoplexy $ he has lost both his speech and uiotiou !** 
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Militia, seeing that they could not go throi^gh tJicir ex¬ 
ercise with the same dexterity and regularity which ho 
had so often adniii'ed and enforced in Hyde Park. As 
to the Indians, the allies of PVance, he treated with dis¬ 
dain all the warnings he rcceive<l against an ambush or 
surprise from them; and the Indians of his own party, 
wlio would yave been his surest guards against this par¬ 
ticular peril, were so disgusted by the haughtiness of his 
demeanour that most of them forsook liis banners. Aim¬ 
ing his operations against Fort Dniiiiesne, the [n-incijuil 
of tlic new French encroUcJiments on the Ohio, lie m*>t 
reached Great Meadows, the Hcene of Washington’s ro- 
vcTse in the preceding summer. Here he found it neces¬ 
sary to leave a part of his troops ai^ all liis heavy bag¬ 
gage, but pursued his inarch with twelve hundred men 
and ten pieces of artillery. On the 9th of July he Iiad 
arrived within ten miles of Fort Duejuesne, when about 
noon he entered a hollow vale belween twD thiT.*k»wood8. 
He *had neglected all jirecautions of scouts or vedettes 
when suddenly his men were assailed in front*and in 
Hank by a murderous fire from unseen enemies. These 
w(‘re the native Indians, assisted by a Iiaudful of French. 
I'liey continued their fire I'roni the covert, singjing out 
especially the ofllcers, whom they distinguished by their 
dress, and brought down with unerring aim. In this 
emergency Braddocls's, courage could not be e:g;eeded* 
lie had several horses filled under him, b«t at length wvas 
mortally wounded by a ball through his breast, and wati 
borne off the field by some soldiers^vhom his aide-de- 
camp liad bribed to that service by a guinea and a bottle 
of rum #0 each, lie lingered a few ifburs more, having 
first dictated a despatch in which he did justice to tli|> " 
good conduct of his officers. Seeing him^all, his troops 
sought safety in headlong fiight, Heaving bclund them 
their artillery and 700 dead oi* dying men. • 

This disaster was scarcely balanced, later in the year, 
by a victory of another officei^ •General Johnson,Viver 
a body of French and Indians near Lake George, or by 
the capture of Beau-sejour in Nova Scotia by Qolonel 
Monckton. 

At home in the King’s absence our councils were most^ 
feeble and wavering. Another powerful ficct wb^ ready 
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to sail under the command of Sir Edward Hawke. But 
when the qucHtlon arose as to Hawke's instructions, a 
^reat diiference appeared amongst the Members of the 
Regency. The Duke of Cumberland, always inclined to 
vigorous measures, wished to declure war at once, and''to 
strike the first blow. Lord Cliancellor Ilardwicke, though 
a nian of undaunted courage, took a vic\\ says Lord 
Waldegrave, agreeable to the usual practice of his Court, 
and was against bringing the cause to an immediate de- 
ci^on.J The Duke of Newcastle, trimming and trem¬ 
bling, as was over Lis wont^thought only of keeping off 
the storm as long as possible, and of shifting its respon¬ 
sibility from himself. Thus he gave his opinion that 
Hawke should for tLe present have no instructions at all, 
and merely take a turn in the Channel to exercise tlie 
fleet. Another time he said, that the Admiral might be 
ordered “ not to attack the enemy, unless he thought it 
‘‘ wortii whild.”—‘*Bc assured,” says Fox, “that Hawke 
“ is too^^wise a man to do anything at all, which others, 
“ when done, are to pronounce he ought to be hanged 
“ for.”f At length, as a kind of compromise, it was 
agreed that there should be no declaration of war,—that 
our fleet should attack tlie FVench ships of the line, if it 
fell in with any, but by no means disturb any smaller 
men of war, or any vessels engaged in trade. When at 
^he Bo 0 .rd of Rcjgency these instructions came round to 
the bottom of Kie table to be signed by Fox, he turned 
<:o Lord Anson, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom 
ho sat next, and masked if there were no objections to 
them? “Yes,” answered Anson, “a hundred*, but it 
“ pleases those af the upper end of the tables and will 
¥ signify nothing, for the French will declare war next 
** week, if they have not done it already.’*J 'But only a 
few days later couritor-inslnfbtions were sent in all haste 
‘to Hawke, directing him to seize and destroy every thing 
French, trade or men of war, between Cape Ortegal and 
Cap^ Clear. These lasttorders produced a large number 
of lucrative captures; but as they were still unaccom- 

* Memoirs, p. 47* 

I See Dodington's Diary, July 21.1755. 

. I Ibis was related to Dediugcon by Fox himself. Diary, August 
18. I75j. 
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panied with any notice or declaration of wa» they gave 
some handle to the French Government for inveighing 
against the perfidy ajid Punie faith of our’s, and calling 
ua robbers and pirates. Nay, so eager wore the Court 
of Versailles to avail themselves of this outcry against 
us, and to push it as far as possible, that their fleet 
having in tl^s month of August captured one English 
man-of-war, the Blandford, orders were immediately des- 
jjatched to release both tlie ship and the crew,* 

While the prospects of pi^ace grew darker and d^keg, 
there was also gathering a el%id of poj>ular distrust and 
resentment against the Minister. It was often asked 
whether these were times wh<!n al^ power could be safely 
monopolised by the Duke of Ncwc§stle? Was every 
thing to be risked—perhaps every thing lost—for the 
sake of one hoary jobber at the Treasury ? Was he never 
to choose his colleagues for knowledge or capacity, but 
only for subservience?—Questions su^ as^heso ift the 
public made Newcastle himself consider some effjjrt for 
gaining strength in the House of Commons as desirable 
and what made it almost inevitable was the news of ne¬ 
gotiations at Hanover. 

On the approach or apprehension of war th^ King 
had, as usual, thought first of his Electorate. Next to 
the French, his nephew of Prussia was the potentate 
whom he chiefly armidj?d. Hanover might prewe as 
tempting a conquest to.Frcderick in this war as Silesia 
in the last; and he would be just as little restrained by 
honour or good faith from seizing it. • For its defence 
George the Second relied on his Subsidiary Treaties- 
Those witk Saxony and with Bavaria were expired or ex¬ 
piring, and there seemed no readiness oi» their part to < 
renew them without greatly enhancing the terms. Here 
tlicn had been the whole restilt,—an Annual payment to 
these states of English money during several years of 
peace, when they neither were nor could be of the slightest 
service. No wonder then if the TieJy name of Subsidilffy 
Treaties had become a scoff and by-word to the people. 
Nevertheless the King, being fully assured of Newcastle’s 
passive obedience to whatever he might desire, now signed 

* SmoUett’a Hist., book iii ch. iv. seoL 28. 

VOJU. IV. ' s 
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another such compact with the Elector of Hesse. It pro¬ 
vided an annual payment of 150,000 crowns from England 
with 80 crowns for every horseman, and f30 crowns for 
every foot soldier, as levy money, should the troops be 
actually required. Another treaty of tlic same kind, 6ut 
much larger scale, was negotiating with the Empress of 
Russia, but not finally concluded until after ^is Majesty’s 
return. The mere rumour of such engagements raised no 
small ferment oven amongst the holders of office. “ I am 
“ surprised,” said Fox to Dodington, “ that you are not 
agamst all subsidies.”* ,.,,With more vehemence Pitt 
inveighed against the King’s ill-timed journey to Han¬ 
over, “ which all persons,” he added, “ should have pre- 
** vented even with^their bodies I—A King abroad at this 
** time without one man about him that has one English 
sentiment, and to bring home a whole nest of sub- 
“ sidies!”! 

Stiil ftioi'C' effectual was the disapprobation of Legge. 
For some time past he had smarted under the mean 
domination of Newcastle, and the popular reports of his 
own subservience. From both ho determined to free 
himself by one bold stroke. At the Council of Regency 
the Dqke of Newcastle had merely produced the Hessian 
Treaty as concluded, and announced the King s commands, 
—upon which the Chancellor bowed, and “their Lord- 
( " ships signed the paper without reading it, as a thing of 
“•course.” Biifc when the Treasury Warrants requisite 

• to carry that Treaty into execution were laid before 
Lcggc, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he peremptorily 
refused to sign them. 

This refusal ftom one hitherto found so uiiresisting' 
f camo like a thividerbolt on Newcastle. Sorely perplexed, 

• he had now {Recourse to Pitt. Having first endeavoured 
to soften and prepare the nsing statesman through the 

• Chancellor, he requested a personal meeting. When Pitt 
accordingly came the Duke received him most warmly, 
proAing him to his bagxt with his usual profusion of 

• ®odington*8 Diary, Aagusl 18. 1755. “Fox had dropjwd 
“ intimationa of his dislike to the treaties” (Lord Orford’s Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. 400.) 

f Dodmgtoa’s Diary, Sept 3- 1755. 
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fulsome embraces, empty compliments, and* hysterical 
tears. He entreated his support in Parliament of the 
Hessian and Russian^ Subsidies. He offered him a seat 
in the Cabinet, — he promised a most gracious reception 
by tlie King at Court,—he hinted a prospect of the Seals 
whenever a vacancy should happen. Pitt at once declined 
to take his S(iat in the Cabinet, or to give his support to 
the treaties. With manly iirmness he stood up for the 
dignity and independence of the House of Commons, and 
condemned the I>ukc's attem]>ts to lead it by d^ut;^ 
“ Your Grace’s system,” s'ki^ lie, “ of carrying on the 
** business of the House, 1 believe, will not do, and wliile 
“ I have life and breath to utter J^will oppose it. There 
“ must bo m<.*n of efliciency and autli^rity in the House, 
** a Secretary and a Chancellor of the Exchequer at least, 
who should have access to the Crown, habitual, frequent, 
“ familiar access, I mean, that they n^\y tell their own 
story, to do themselves and their friends*justice^ and 
“ not be the victims of a wliis}>er. . . . Por my jjprt, if 
“ the Ministry ask nothing of me I ask nothing of them. 

As to foreign matters there is no doubt of my 
concurrence to carry on the war, as it is a national 
war; and I think that regard ought to bo had i<k llan- 
“ over, if it should be attacked on our account. . . . Wo 
should never lay ^ down our arms without procuring 
** satisfaction for any damage they may receive os our 
account. But we coubl not find money tft defend it by 
“ subsidies, and if we could that is not the way to defend 
“ it.”—The Duke still pleaded for the treaties, and 
muttered that the King’s honour was engaged to Hesse. 
—Pitt replied with professions of the highest loyalty and 
attachment to ITis Majesty. If it were a particular com* 
pliment to the King, and if security were gwen against 
its being drawn into a precedent, he and his friends might 
perhaps be brought to sanctidn this single treaty.— 
“ Well, and the Russian Subsidy,” said Newcastle,— 
“ No, no,” rejoined Pitt hastily, -• ^ not a system of stffi- 
“ sidies.”—Thus the conference broke up without result.* 

* The details of this remarkable conference arc to be gatlTcriKl 
partly from Lord Orford’s Memoirs, (voL L p. 39.9.), and partly from 
i)oilington*s Diary (September 3. 1755), on the relation of IMtt 
liimself. In the entry of the ])rcvious day are several expressiocis and 
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There seems little doubt — considering the pressure 
upon Newcastle at this period—that liad Pitt shown any 
readiness to support tlie treaties he might at once have ob¬ 
tained the Seals of Secretary. But though he desired Ipgh 
olHcC) ho desired it only for high and generous ends. He 
did not seek it for patronage like Newcastle, or for lucre 
like Fox. Glory was the bright star tJiat over shone be¬ 
fore his eyes, and ever guided him onwards;—lii%country’s 
glor}' and his own. My J..ord,” he once exclaimed to 
t^ic Duke of Devonshire, I am sure that 1 can save 
“ tliis country, and that noJrody else can !”* 

Uis rival was found more pliant. The King having 
returned from Hanover, a few days afterwards, towards 
the middle of September, Ilis Majesty’s consent was 
obtained to a new negotiation with Fox. It was agreed 
tliat Fox should receive the Seals of Secretary with 
efficient powers, and^tlic load in the House of Commons. 
On the othei'liami, he undertook to smother his own dis¬ 
appreciation of the treaties, and support them to the 
utmost of his energies in Parliament. Sir Thomas Bobin- 
son received a pension of 2,000/. a year on the Irish 
establishment, and reverted to his former office,— “ Master 
“ of tka Great Wardrobe,”—an office to which (as in 
justice to him I am bound to acknowledge) his abilities 
were found fully cqual.| , 

•• Altj^iough this* arrangement .was completed several 
weeks l)efore the meeting of Parliament, its execution was 
• postponed until two days after, that Fox might retain his 
scat and be able <k) speak for the Address. It promised 
some further increase of numbers to the Ministerial ranks, 

p 

I arguments of Hardwteke, which he appeare to have repeated 

' in his Bubseqn^it interview with Newcastle. ' 

* l/od Orfurd*B Mdhioirs, vol. fi. p. 271. See also an article in the 
North American Beview for October 1842, p. 388. It is gratifying 
thus to find the literature of the New countiy afford valuable con- 
tribi^ions to the history of the Old. (1844.) This note was written 
without any suspicion of tn# authorship ; but the article in question 
is now commonly ascribed to Charles Francis Adams, Esq,, the ac- 
comj^Rhed editor of his grandfather, John Adams’s, Worka (1653.) 

t Die reader will, perhaps, be reminded o(Moruieur Coquenet, and 
Itts application for an office, in Scribe’s clever c<nn8dy La Calmnnie: 
** Cola ne rapporte quo quinze xnille francs ; mais en revanche on 
“ nia lion k fairc-~ place lionorahlc qui irait i mes geuts et k mc^ 
«iuovcna” (Act 1. scene 6.) 
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the small forts of Ontario and Oswego were Reduced by 
ilie French. 

During this summer Leicester House was not free 
from cabals, nor the IVlinistry from divisions. In June 
the •PrincLM)f Wales attained the age of eighteen,—tiiat 
is, his majority under the Act of Itegency. On this 
occasion tl»e King made an ollbrt to withdraw him from 
the Princess fJowagerV control. He wrote him a gracious 
letter, stating his Uoyal ijUcmtions that the Prince should 
be allowed 40,000/. a-year,—tliat a suitable cstablisL- 
ment for him sliouhl be ai)]iuint<‘d,—and that ho sljouTd 
hc*neoforth occupy tlio apartmT^nts of the late Prince at 
Kensington and of the late Qiiejn at St. James’s. iJis 
Roj^al Ilighness, iiowever, full of ^Jlial <luty, returned 
for answer that he would accept with the greatest, 
gratitude the Royal bounty,—but that he entreated Ills 
Majesty not to separate him from his mother, which 
would be a trjdng afHietion to botli.* 'J'hos the 4^iiig 
apprehended that he might iiavc to give the mon^, *^d 
y(‘t not obtain compliance with the intended condition. 
Another diircTciicc immediately arose as to the choice of 
tlic principal person in the now Household. The Princc8.s, 
and after her the Prince, had set their hearts Lord 
Bute for Groom of the Stole,—an Bp))ointinent to which 
tiic King entertained a strong repugnance,—the stronger 
perhaps as it w'as not ex]>licitly avowed. A pri^^te 
Council, or, rather, meeting of friends, was summoned 
by His Majesty upon th(?se family questions, and of their 
conference Lord \Valdegrave, wiio was present, has left 
us a curious account.* Notliing, however, was decided 
at this mepting, or at several others. !At last, towards 
the beginning of October, Newcastle, not d&nng to meet 
the Parliament while Leicester House was di^atisfied, ob¬ 
tained the King’s consent to^both points at issue,—that 
the Prince of Wales should continue with his mother, 
and that the Karl of Bute |^ould be Groom of the Stoic. 
His Majesty could not, however, i>9 persuaded to admit' 
Bute into the Closet, and deliver to him the badge of liia 
office in the customary form; so he gave the Gold Key 
to the Duke of Grafton, who slipped it into Bute's podket, 

* Memoirs, p. 66—68. 
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saying, he ^wished it could have been given in a more 
proper manner, but advised him to take no notice. 

In the Ministry, Fox’s heart had^long been swelling at 
the falsehood, the perfidy, and the childishness of New¬ 
castle. Though l^cretary of State, he found all Sub¬ 
stantial power withheld, all intimate confidence denied, 
lie saw himself involved in the ill success of measures 
upon which he had not been consulted,—upon which he 
had scarce been sufTored to give an opinion. He saw the 
C 4 ,)untry in a flame at the loss of Minorca, and discerned 
the (Frift of the old intrigU4r*at the Treasury, to cast, if 
possible, the burden from his own shoulders to the 
shoulders of his colleague. In October, therefore, as the 
meeting of Parlian^cnt approached, Fox asked an audi¬ 
ence of the King, entered into a short statement of 
his grievances, aud obtained His Majesty’s permission 
to resign the Seals. 

As* tills vdry period the Duke of Newcastle lost the 
only (^her speaker in Parliament who could cope with 
Pitt; — or who, according to Lord Waldegrave’s expres¬ 
sion, “ had courage even to look him in the face.”* Sir 
Dudley Ryder, the Lord Chief Justice, had died this 
summer, after a short illness, and the very day before he 
was to have kissed hands for a peerage. Murray, botli 
as Attorney General and as the best lawyer in West- 
inijjAtcr Hall, had an undenied anJ undeniable claim to 
flic vacant oASk^c. But Newcastle, eager to retain him in 
the House of Commons, plied him with various proposals, 
— a Tellership of the Exchequer,—cr the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life,—or the Attorney Generalship, with a 
pension of 2,0Ct)/. a year. Nay in the beginning of 
October Newcastle had bid up to 6,000/. a year of pen¬ 
sion I All In vain. Newcastle then curiCeding the 
main point, began to haggle as to the time,—entreating 
Murray to remain in the House of Commons at least 
another Session,—at least Cnq^outh,—at least one day. 
Vhe day of the Addflew, and to speak for it. Murray 
steadily refused. At length he was obliged to tell his 
i'riends in plain terms that if they did not think proper to 
make him fjord Chief Justice he was determined not to 


* Memoirs, p. 80; 
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continue Attorney General, and that as to thcjbusinoss of 
the House of Commons he should leave tliom to fight tlieir 
own battles. This frank declaration had nn immediate 
effect; and Murray obtained not only the Chief Justice¬ 
ship but also a peerage under the title of Mansfield. 

Still, however, Newcastle cherished the hope that he 
might by a new combination maintain his power. He 
prevailed upon the King that a flattering overture should 
be sent to Pitt; but Pitt, conscious of hU own im¬ 
portance, absolutely refused to treat with the Duke. 
declared, with some ironyf 4hat he had infinite rc*lpcct 
for His Grace in his privat# capaedt)', but that a plain 
man, unpractised in the policy of^a Court, must not pre¬ 
sume to be the associate of so expcri^ccd a Minister. 

Newcastle next tried Lord EgmonC to whom he offered 
the Seals of Secretary, and the lead of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Egmont was an able speaker, delighted in public 
business, and bore a high character id private but 
he had fixed his mind upon an English peerag^. He 
refused to engage unless he were forthwith removed to 
the House of Lords, which was directly opposite to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s object, the Flouse oi' Commons being 
the only place where he wanted assistance. Thu|, tlien, 
Egmont, placing no faith whatever in the Duka’s assur¬ 
ances of a peerage at some future time, allowed this 
negotiation to drop. ^ 

Still untired whenever office was in viiw, Newcastle 
then proposed to Granville that they should exchange 
places,—the Duke becoming Lord President, and the 
Earl First Lord of the Treasury, with power to construct 
as he pleaded the new administration. *How gladly ten 
years ago would Granville’s ambition havejeaped at such 
an offer! But now he had grown too old,^or, as he 
termed it, too wise, • 

At length, every expedient iaving been tried and 
having failed, and not a ^ngle commoner remaining of 
sense and chai'acter who would stand in the gap, or place 
any further trust in Newcastle,—the Duke most re¬ 
luctantly resigned.* He was followed, to the general 

* ^ The Dake of Newcastle haa advertised in all the papers that 
** ho retires withoat place or pension. Here is a list of his dis- 
* iaterestedDcsf. The reversion of his Dukedom for Lord liiKoln. 

Q 2 
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regret of the nation, by bis constant friend, and the main 
pillar of his administration, the Earl of llardwicke, whose 
advancing years had for some tinje past counselled re* 
liremcnt. Never lias tlic high olHcc of Chancellor been 
more uprightly, more learnedly, and more ably iilh^d; 
and after him the Seal was either left in coinmisBion or 
only entrusted to a Keeper, during the whple remainder 
of tliis reign. 

Sir George Lyttleton also was dismissed from the 
Ghaq^cellorship of the .Exchequer, and Lord Anson from 
the Admiralty. The fall,*'(/l' the first, however, was 
softened by a peerage. He had shown little aptitude for 
business, hut had gainqd general n.'spect by his honesty, 
(tnndour, and accomplishments. Anson had been justly 
nmowned for courage, perseverance, and good judgment 
in his expedition round t)ie globe, but bad by no means 
obtained so high ft character in office at homo. From 
Jiavifig been rated far too high in Ins abilities, he became, 
by. a (yiinmon and natural transition, unduly depressed ; 
and a violent though ill-founded clamour had been lately 
raised against him for the loss of IVlinorca. 

The ground being thus cleared, the King sent for Fox, 
inquirvd whether 3'itt were willing to act with him in 
office, and bade him ascertain. Next day, accordingly. 
Fox went to the Prince’s Levee, andl taking Pitt apart at 
tliA*-hcad of the stairs, asked him if he was going to 
Stowe, as he Would soon liave a message of consequence 
by persons of consequence. Pitt answered : “ One likes 
“ to say things to men of sense, and of your great sense 
“ ratlier than to others, and yet it is difficult even to 
“ you.”—“ Whatl ” said Fox, ‘‘ you mean that you will 
“ not act witb me as a Minister?”—“ 1 do,” rejoined 
Pitt.* t ^ 

Tills is the only Duchy bestowed by the present King. On my 
** father’s resignation, the new Ministers did prevail to have Duke- 
** doms ofi'ered to Lord^ Northampton and Lord Ayleshuiy, but 
** both declined, having nefsons. Mr. Shelley, the l^uke’s nephew, 
** has the reversion of ArundefB place. Mr. West has a great rever. 
** sioii for himself and his son. Your little waxen friend, Tommy 
Pefhom, has another reversion in the Customs. Junes, the Duke’s 
favourite Secretary, and nephew of the late Chancellor, has 
another.” H. Wal}X)le to Sir H. Mann, November 29. 1756. 

* Lord Oxford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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The intended coalition being thus nippod*iD the bud, 
tlie King next applied to the I^rd ideun'iiaiit of Ireland, 
wlio, by his fiithcr’a (Jeceaso in the preceding winter, had 
l)econie from Marquis of Hartington the fourth Duke 
of “Devonsliirc. This noblenmn was, like his father, 
naturally averse to public business, and engaged in it 
only from a. sense of duty, but, like his father also, was 
highly esteemed by all parties for probity and trullj. 
Dr. Johnson, for exnmplC', though opposed to the Duko 
in politics, bears a strong testimony to his chai;j^(^t#r. 
“ lie waa not a man of ^fjprior abilities, but strictly 
“ faithful to his word. If, lor instance, he had promised 
“ you an acorn, and none had ^rown that year in his 
“ woods, he wtiuld not have been eoikteiited with that ex- 
“ cuse, he would have sent to Denmark for it”* All 
tlie former intimaey, all the personal predilections of tlic 
Duke, tended to Fox ; hut, on assnniyig the commission 
with which the King had charged liini, fic found Fox 
distrusted by the people and excluded by Pitt, wlyle Pitt 
himself was now regarded by tlic public ns the only man 
able to steer the vessel of the st.at<' tiirougli the coming 
storm. It w'as tlierefore not witli Fox, but with Pitt, 
that the Duke of Devonshire, nolwitli'^tnnding hi* friend¬ 
ship for the former, combined. His Gnice became First 
Lord of the Tn*KSi*ry, and Pitt Secretary of State, re¬ 
taining, to gratify the King, Lord IIol(i(Tnes8 fo’*-Jiis 
colleague. The Chancellorship of the K^^hequer fell ffo , 
Leggc; the Admiralty to Pitt’s brother-in-law, Earl 
Temple. The Duko of Ledford became Lord Lieutenant 
of Inland,—at tlie instigation, as is alL-ged, of Fox, 
and with'a view, on Fox’s ])art, to the future embar¬ 
rassment of Pitt. Several of the late Cabinet, and many 
more in subordinate employments, remained*for Pitt had^ 
but few Parliamentary folloi^<‘rs; he mainly relied on his 
Grenville connection, and, as Horace Walpole maliciously 
observes, “ had not cousins enougli to fill the wholo^ 
“ administration.” • * 

The new administration, however strong in talent, was, 
it soon appeared, grt^atly wanting as to Parliamentary 
interest and influence. These hiul been always too little 

* Bos^'oU’aLife of Johnson, under the date September 29.1777* 
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valued and too little studied by Pitt. In these, on the 
contrary, Newcastle was ever predominant. Pitt himself 
found some difficulty in obtaining a scat. At the last 
dissolution he liad been returned for Aldeburgh in York-' 
shire, a borough under Pelham control; and on accepting 
the Seals, and excluding the Duke of Newcastle from 
]>ower, Pitt could not of course apply to Hisc Grace for re- 
election ; but he availed himself of the opening afforded 
by Sir George Lyttleton’s peerage, and became a suc- 
cossf^l candidate for Sir George’s seat at Oakhampton. 

A few days had sufficed.to complete the new arrange¬ 
ments, and on the 2d of December the Session was opened 
by a Speech from the Throne, which showed the hand of 
a new speech-makrr. The uncourtly Addresses of the 
preceding summer were termed sign^ proofs how 

dearly my subjects tender my honour and that of my 
“ Crown.” The scheme of a national Militia, to which 
His Majesty was. well known to bo no friend, was recom- 
mQndc£l to the care and diligence of my Parliament.” 
And, above all, His Majesty announced that he had given 
orders for the return of his Electoral troops in England 
to his dominions in Germany. But though George the 
Second) as a constitutional monarch, thus spoke to his 
Parliament in the language of his Ministers, be did not 
attempt in his private conversation^ to conceal his real 
seintinients. Thus on one occasion, being informed that 
, ah impudent printer was to be ..punished fur publishing 
a spurious Boyal Speech, ho answered that he hoped the 
man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, because 
he had read botl), and, as far as he understood either of 
them, ho liked the spurious speech better than his own.* 

For tlie Elettoral troops in England, they had been 
^encamped during the whole summer, the Hessians near 
Winchester, the Hanoverians near Maidstone. But when 
the cold season came on the magistrates were advised 
^that they were not obliged by law to billet foreigners in 
public houses, nor the* bwners of such houses to receive 
them; thus the poor soldiers were left in their camps, 
expo^ to the wind and rain, until the transports came 

* Lord TToldograve’s Memoin, p. 89. See also the ParliumentOKy 
Hiatoryv voL xr. p. 779. 
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for their return.* Under all circumstances the conduct 
of these troops had been, not only free from ail exception, 
but exemplary for their discipline, good order, and so^ 
briety. But the imprudence of one of their chiefs had 
revived the clamours against them. ^ One day a Hano¬ 
verian. soldier buying four handkerchiefs at Maidstone 
took away the whole piece, which contained six. All 
parties have since allowed that the man did it by mistake^ 
and without any design of fraud; but in the first impulse 
a robbery was sworn against him, and he was committed 
to jail. The commanding«aifficcr, Count Kilmans^, ig¬ 
norant of constitutional law,*and much incensed at this 
instance of it, despatched an express with his complaint; 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Ho^lerness, scarcely less 
ignorant than Kilmanseg, signed an arbitrary warrant 
for the soldier’s release. In a few days, however, the 
rising popular voice gave both Holderness and his Master 
cause to repent his rashness, and, so fhr as <he}»cpvld, to 
disavow it. The angry Count was brdered to retire 
Vithout taking leave, and the poor soldier to rccAve ^00 
lashes. — This affair occurred — as indeed might be 
guessed from the pusillanimous termination to it,—while 
the Duke of Newcastle was still at the head of^the Go¬ 
vernment. 

After the change^ however, and when the King’s speech 
had announced the recall of these Electoral troops^hc, 
new First Lord of the Treasury, the Dukg of Devon^re, 
had inserted in the Lords’ Address an expression of 
thanks to His Majesty for having brought them over. 
This seemed no undue or unreasonable compliment, since 
the King, bod summoned these troops lb England at the 
express request of both Houses of Farli^ent. But the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl Temple, bein^ 
confined to his bed by illness, bad not beeS consulted on 
this clause in the Address. Mach offended at the neglect, * 
he appeared in the House of Lords at some risk to his 
health,—at the hazard of his lifi^,«a8 he declared,—to re* 
present the grievous enormity and the fatal consequences 

* H. Walpole to 8ir H. Mann, November 4. Next l^ession 

the Secretary at War, Lord Barringtcm, brought in a Bill to remedy 
this defect in the law, and it passed without opposition. 

a 4 
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of the intended compliment. He delivered a long Im- 
rangiie, and then strode again out of the House; ‘*witii 
a thorough conviction,” says Lord Waldegrave, “that 
“ siK'h weighty reasons must be quite unanswerable; ” 
nevertheless, on his departure, the Address was puEfsed 
unanimously. 

IMtt himself, almost from the day of his ^appointment, 

I became bed-ridden with the gout, and could take but. 
;ittle part in the Pjirliamcntary campaign. When he did 
:iy>(*ar, warm and repeated altercations passed between 
liiiu'iind Fox. At Council Ids enemies accused him of 
I)eing haughty and visionary; after one meeting Lord 
(iranville exclaimed: “Pitt used to call me madman, 

fli ' 

“ but I never was b^lf so mad as he is ! ” * 

Tlie earliest business to which the House of Commons 
applied itself was the distress arising from the dearth of 
corn. On the very first day of the S(*asion Resolutions 
were proposed, ami passed to prohibit for a limited tinu* 
tlic export of grain, flour, and biscuit. A Bill, in con¬ 
formity with these Resolutions, was speedily carried, and 
an Address presented (o the Crown, that an embargo 
miglit forthwith be laid upon all ships laden with such 
cargoes^ in the ports of Oreat Britain, By another 
measure for the same object,—to guard against the high 
}>ricc of bread, —it was enacted, that for several months 
to come no spirits should bo distilled from wheat or 
iKifiTcy;— a mijasure, however, which did not pass with- 
'■Qut strenuous ojiposition from the'*hrewers. 

Nor were measures wanting, cither from the House of 
Commons or the Government, tow'ards the vigorous pro¬ 
secution of the \t'ar. 55,000 men were granted for the 
sea scr^ ice, an(^45,000 for the land : and reinforcements 
were despatched to the Earl of Loudoun, the new Com- 
^ander-in-Cfiief in the American plantations, while fresh 
regiments were raising *^at home. The total supplies 
granted for the current year amounted to B,300,0004, the 
■National Funded Debt Jbeing at the outset of the war 
about 72,000,000/., and having decreased but 6,000,000/. 
in the seven* years of pt'ace since the Treaty of Aix-la- 

Chapelle-t ^ 

• Ijoni Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 116. 

^ f Aduiu Smith's Wealth of l^atiuus, book v. ch. 3. 
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It was also at this period lliat Pitt oommencf d liis boLl, 
yot, na it pro\od, most safe and wise policy, of raiMii*; 
Iligliland regimeiita from llie lately disaffected idans. I 
have already alluded to this measure by antieipatiou *; 
*(*t ^ne now add only the glowing words which ('hallnun 
himself applied to it in nitrospect. “ My Lords, mc 
shoidd not ■want men in a good eause. I r(*rnoinher 
“ how I employed the very relnds in the sorviee and de- 
fence of their country. They were nudainied by this 
“means; they fought our hallles; they elieerfully bled 
“ in defence of Ihosc libcrtsctj which they had attempted 
“ to overthrow but a few yeafs beibre !*’ f 

Anolher measure of public dtj^laice was the new mo¬ 
delling of a national Militia. A Jllll for this object, 
which Pift propost'd, had pnss<*(l the C'oininons* House in 
a former Session, but was rejected in the J.ords, mainly 
by the. interposition of Lord Ilardwieke. It eoiitiniKMi, 
however, a favourite object with Pfft, and Was •again 
introduced by Colonel (h*orge TownslHMid, eldest sou of 
Lord'I'ownshend, and brotlu r of Cliarles. TIkt? ■was a 
strong dis]M)silion in the llou-^c tJial ilie Jiew Militia 
might be (‘xerei»(Ml on Sundays, aeer»rding to (he ju'nctiee 
of several slates abroad, as, for exatnplc, se\ era^ l^jotos- 
tant eaiitous of Switzerland. I’iti. hiinself gave a guarded 
consent to such a scheme J, and ilic Churcli at this time 
remained apparently, if not consenting, at lea'll passive,, 
but petitions against it came in from several bodies^>f 
iVotestant Dissenters, and the design was dro])ped. 

* See vol. iii. p. 18. , 

f Speech in the House of Lords, December S. 1777. See Thacke¬ 
ray’s Life, vol. ii. p. 339. • 

t “ What if they should be exercised on Sundays after Church? — 
“ unless the Clergy or Dlssentcri disapproved it; would retract 
“ this proposal if it gave offence.” (l^itt’s speech, December 8. 1755.. 
— Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 449.) In the Upjicr House ncnc 
of the Bishops appear to liave raised any objection to the Sunday 
exercising, but Lord Ilurdwicke snid#iT tbo course of his spcechT 
“ If this institution should ho established by a law, I will venture to 
“ foretell, that, inawiihstanduig tlie injunction t(» go to Church, it 
“ will be a constant fair and scene of jollity in the several fishes 
'* where those excr(‘iscs are ki'pt, tmd the fnco of religion will soon 
“ be abolished in this country.” See the corrected report in the 
Parliiuucnta^ History, vol. xr, p. 739. 
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After m^ny discussions in the Commons, the Bill was 
sent to the Upper House, where it underwent several 
amendments, especially the reduction of the number of 
inilitia-oncn to one half of what the Commons had pro¬ 
posed, namely, to 32,340 for England and Wales;'and 
thus the measure became law. During its agitation and 
its progress it had been most high^ popular with the 
nation at largo. No sooner had it passed, however, than 
it was discovered to press heavily on the vtu'y persons 
vrfio had clamoured for it; and the tide of national feeling 
was completely turned. S^tfral tumults on this account 
ensued in the course of the year; at Sevenoaks, for ex¬ 
ample, the mansion of /he Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of the county, was in danger from the mob*; and 
it is scarcely possible to conceive how high the popular 
discontent would have risen had the popular desire in 
favour of the Bill as it stood in the Commons been in¬ 
dulged t<9 its lull extent. 

$till^greatcr was the chance of popular disfavour when, 
in the course of the Session, Pitt brought down a message 
from His Majesty, asking for aid in the defence of his 
Electoral dominions; and when, in pursuance of this 
message, Pitt rose to move a grant of 200,000/. It passed 
without any opposition, but not without many sneers. 
Fox, above all, was forward in denouncing the inconsis- 
teqpy between Pitt's former philippics and his present 
, ])l‘oposalB. It nvas, no doubt, cagy to contrast the very 
strong expressions which Pitt had often let fall against 
Hanover with the no less strong expressions that he now 
began to u§o in its behalf,—such as that Hanover ought 
to be as dear to'us as Hampshire,—or that he would 
conquer America in Grermanyl Yet, making some 
allowance (s^d 1 own no small one) for oratorical ex¬ 
aggerations, and for Pitt's n'ktural vehemence of temper, 

‘ there appears no real divergence of principles or conduct 
Pitt's principles were consistently such as before his 
admission to the Cabinet he had explained them to the 

• Eori Stanhope to Mr. Pitt, October 3. 1757, and Mr. Pitt’s reply, 
See Appendix. In the former debates on this Bill Horace Walpole 
tells 08 diat ** Lord Stanhope ^ke well on its behalf.” (Memoin, 
vtfl ii.*p. 45.) 
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Duke of Newcastle.* He would not support Any English 
war for German objects. He would nut show any pre¬ 
ference to Hanover above Hesse or Holland or Prussia, 
or any other foreign and friendly state. But, although 
he would not consent that Hanover should be the better 
for her connection with England, ho would not consent 
that she shotild be 4he worse. He would not consent to 
, put her below Hesse or Holland or Prussia. He would 
j not consent that her Elector should be overwhelmed and 
despoiled merely bcc.ause our King was assertiim yie 
interests and the rights ^^>8 realm. Now such was 
precisely the case at issue. The French were pnipariug 
to invade the Electorate, not f^om Any injury, real or 
pretended, which the Electorate had done them, but 
notoriously and avowedly as a sideblow against George 
the Second,—as a retaliation for the measures adopted hy 
His Majesty in British America and India. Would it 
then be generous,—would it even be barely jlist,—t(Fsuffc*r 
the Electorate to fall unaided in a British cause ? , 

This clear principle of action, — this broad distinction 
between the wars of 1741 and 1756,—was, I believe, 
accurately discerned by the nation; nor docs it appear 
that Pitt’s proposal for assisting Hanover at this juncture 
lost him any portion, however small, of his rising popu¬ 
larity. * 

Nor can it be pretended that the King, while he^re- • 
quested the aid of our Resources, was spaaing of his 
The yearly income of Hanover might average at that 
period half-a-million sterling; of which His Majesty had 
ever since his accession laid up a considerable share. 
All this money he now, notwithstanding his parsimonious 
temper, readily applied to the defence of his Electorate. 
A Memorial drawn up by his commands^in 1758, and 
shown to Speaker Onslow,* states that he had alread^ 
expended in the war 2,500,000/., the savings oiT thirty * 
years, besides borrowing 200,000/. in Germany, and ns 
much in England. “ The King, ’4 Concluded the MemoriaC 
“ can do no more himself towards the war ^ t 

No sooner had the new administration been installed 


* See ant^ p. 51. 

f Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol ii p. 457. 
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tlian it ha4 to deal with the case of Bynfr. Ilis Court 
Martial wa'^ IicM at Portsmouth, presided over by Admiral 
Smith, nn illef^irimato brother of Lojrd Lyttleton ; it began 
in December, 1756, and continued through great part of 
January. Besides his defence before liis judges,“the 
Admiral had publislied a statement in liis vindication. 
Thus far he certainly succeeded in provings — that many 
and flagitious arts had been employed to blacken him. 
It was shown how his own letttirs and rej)orts to the 
j^dmiralty had been garbled and perverted before they 
wore allowed to appear in tlie Gazettes, so as to ^ivo 
some eolour to the cJiarge of cowardice; thus the words 
“ making the heat of piy way to Gibraltar” were sub¬ 
stituted for the passage, “making my way to cover 
“ Gibraltar.” Before the Court Martial many witnesses 
were examined on both sides, eliciting the facts as 1 have 
already endeavoured to relate them. Towards the close 
of tbo proedfedings an express was dcspatclied to the 
Aijrair^ilty in London to inquire, on the part of the 
officers of the Court, whether they were at liberty to 
mitigate an articlo of war on which they had doubts. 
They were answered in the negative. Their doubts 
related,to tho 12th of the articles, which had been new- 
modelled some years before, and which, to strike the 
greater terror into remiss or carejess officers, left no 
alternative but death as the punisiiment on neglect of 
duty. Thus o»)nfined to the rigorous bounds of the law, 
the Court Martial framed their sentence, fully acquitting 
the Admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but 
declaring that in their unanimous opinion he had not done 
his utmost, either to relieve St. Philip’s Castle or to defeat 
the French flee*. They therefore pronounced that lie fell 
>undcr part oj the 12rli article, and, as the Idw required, 
^adjudged him to be shot to* death. But with the same 
unanimity the Court declared that, on weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, tlicy most earnestly recom¬ 
mended him ns a pror>ei*ob>ct of mercy to the Crown. 

The Admiral’s conduct during his imprisonment had, 
on some points, ap[>carod ill-judged and froward, but was 
throifghout manly and firm. When one of his friends 
was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his 
■entewce, and dropping a hint of ill news, Byng started, 
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nnd cxclaiiiK'd, “ What! they have not put a,slur on me, 

“ have tliey ? ”—appreheiiding that they had condemned 
him for cowardice, being ansiired that they had not, 

his countenance at once resumed its serenity, and he 
went to hear the sentence of his death pronounced with 
the utmost calmness and composure. 

In almost c-ny other Court, or almost any other case, 
an unanimous recommendation to mercy from the judges 
would bo treated as conclusive. Not so was it held in 
the case of Byng. The English people wci-o still 
at their loss of Minorca, •»id clamorous fur a 
Anonymous letters reached ^lis Majesty’s hands, with 
threats, if he should venture to pardon. Hand bills were 
posted ui), with the paltry rhyme, ajd more paltry senti¬ 
ment, — 11 \NG Byng, ok take cake of tour King. 
Some of the late administration were base enough to 
hope tliat the sacriiico of the Admiral would be tlieir own 
vindication. And, above all, each farty-was* lying in 
wait, eager to charge and denounce the* otlicrs upon the 
slightest symptom as favourers of Byng. • * 

At this crisis the conduct of Pitt *api>oars to mo in no 
small degree deserving of honour and respect. He saw 
tlio tide of popular ojiinion running decidq^ly and 
strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion 
only that Pitt himself leant for support, lie could not 
trust to dexterous cabals, like Fox, nor to Royal favour, « 
us once Granville, nor to patronage of^borougbs, like 
Newcastle. Yet tliis public feeling, which alone had* 
borne him to oifiee, wliich alone could maintain him 
in olficc, he now, when he deemed justice at stake, 
deliberately confronted and withstood.* He openly de¬ 
clared in the House of Commons his« wish that the 
King’s prerogative might be exerted in mitmation of tha 
sentence, adding that he thought more goou. would comr 
from mercy than from rigour. To His Majesty in private • 
Pitt detailed whatever other relenting indications had, 
though timidly, appeared in the Rebate, and said that th^ 
House of Commons wished to seethe Admiral pardoned. 

“ Sir,” replied the King, “ you have taught mo to look 
for the sense of my subjects in another place tlftin in 
“ the House of Commons.” • This answer His Majesty 


chain'd 

vKfim. 


* Lord Orford’e Memoirs, voL iL p. 157. 
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flesigiied as a severe reproof; yet how high is the com¬ 
pliment which in truth it conveys! 

The Royal ear had been, however, prepossessed by 
other advisers, and remained deaf to all arguments for 
tlie mitigntion of the sentence. His Majesty appears to 
have entertained the opinion,—in common with a large 
majority of his subjects at the time,—that some Vigorous 
example was required for the future disfipline of the 
Navy. One of Voltaire’s tales has well portrayed this 
prevailing idea, when he makes his imaginary traveller 
la't.5» at Portsmouth, and v'Uncss the execution of an 
Admiral who is shot, as he u told, on purpose to encourage 
the others! * Voltaire, however, did not confine himself 
to satire on this subject f having received by accident from 
the Duke dc Uicheli&u a letter containing some laudatory 
expressions on Byng, he sent it over to the unfortunate 
Admiral to be used in his defence, — an act of much 
humanity but of lu result.f 

NoVhere did Uio Admiral find more strenuous inter¬ 
cessors*'than among his former judges. Several of the 
Court Martial were constantly urging the Admiralty with 
entreaties that his life might be spared. One of them, 
Captain Augustus Keppel, (famous in after years as 
Admiral' and Lord) authorised Horace Walpole thc/ 
younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Francis 
Dashwood, to declare to the House of Commons that 
Kt^pel and some of his brethren desired a Bill to absolve 
them from their Oath of Secrecy, as they had something 
of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel 
was himself a Member of the House, but too bashful to 
s|>cak in public. « Being, however, generally called upon 
to rise and explain himself, after Sir Francis's communi¬ 
cation, he again expressed his wish, and named four 
Other Membots of the Court as concurring in it. There 
was here, however, some misappreliension on his part or 
some trcocliery on their’s, since of these four, two after- 
wvards disclaimed what l^eppel had alleged in their name. 
“ The House,” says an eye-witness, “ was wonderously 

* ** Dans ce pays (i U es£ bon de tner de temps en temps nn 

** AmiAl pour encourager les Butresl” (Candida, chap. 23.) 

t Correspondance do Voltaire, voL ir. p. 424. 432. et 450. ed. 
1825. ^ee also Sir John Burrow’s Life of Lord Anson, p. 275., 
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“softened.”* ** Next day the King sent a message, 
through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the Admi¬ 
ral’s execution while these suggestions for disclosures 
were in progress. A^Dill to absolve the Members of the 
Court Martial from their Oath of Secrecy was accord¬ 
ingly brought in by Sir PYancis Dashwood, supported by 
Pitt, and cavilled at by Fox. “ Is it proper,” asked he, 

“ that a set df judges should go about for three weeks, 
hearing solicitations irom the friends of the prisoner, 

“ and then come and complain of their own sentence.^” 
The Bill was carried rapl(Uy and tumultuously 
against 23. But in the UppeT House it was treated with 
judicial accuracy and precision b^ two chiefs of the Law, 
—Ix)rds Hardwicke and Mansfield.^ They examined at 
their Bar separately and on oath every member of the 
Court Martial, requiring answers especially to these two 
questions: “Whether you know any matter that passed 
“ previous to the sentence upon Admiral >Byng, yvhich 
“ may show that sentence to have bceif unjust?” And, 

‘ Whether you know any matter that passed prefioud to 
“ the said sentence which may shotv that sentence to 
“ have been,given through any undue practice or mo- 
“ tive? ”t To the general surprise every Member of the 
Court Martial,—even Kep[)el himself,—answered both 
tliese questions in the negative. It thus plainly appeared 
that the Bill owed fts origin rather to kind feeling than , 
to settled judgment, and that its whole foundation ii^l 
now crumbled away; ii was accordingly rejected by the* 
l^rds, not without some expressions of contempt for the 
haste and heedlessness of the House of Commons.^ 

No further obstacles interposed, and»the completion of 
the tragedy was fixed for the 14th of March. Byng*s 
whole l^baviour was most manly,—equally unaffected 
and undaunted. A few d^s before one 3f his friend/^ 
standing by him said, “Which of us is tallest?’* He « 
answered, “Why this ceremony? 1 know what it means; 

“ let the man come and measure for my coffin.” More*' 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, March 3. 1757. 
t ParL ffist.^vol. xv. p. 815., &c. ^ 

i “ Lord Marchmont and Lwd Hardwicke treated the House of 

** Commons with the highest scorn.” (Lord Orford's Memoiiv, 
voL ii p. 487.) v 
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than once hr (hvlH^-d hi.s snli.-^fiiction that at least he whs 
acquitted -dl* ruwardirr, and his conviction that he had 
acted llirou^'hout to tlio utmost of his ability. These 
HOfitiincnts Avere also expressed in A written paper, which 
Jkj deli\ered to ilio Miiisiial of tljc Admiralty a fbwjno- 
inents b(dbr(» his (‘X^^aition. For some time past lie had 
he<*ii (‘(mfined on hoard the jVlonarquc in PoMsmouth 
Jiarbour; !»» now d(-.sired to he shot on thb quarterdeck, 
and not in the ]daex* assigned to common malefactors. 
At the appidiited hour <il* noon he walked forth with a 
iihif^te]), and phie<‘d hims(‘K«Mi a chair, refusing to kneel 
or allow his face to he c<*vered, thaj; it iniglit be seen 
Avhether he betiayed llie hnist syfnptoni of fear. Some 
ollicers around him, IndVever, i‘ei)resentcd that his looks 
might confuse tlic’soldiers, aiul distract their aim, on 
Avhich he submitted, saying, “If it tvill frighten them, 
“ let it be dom*; they would not frighten me.*’ His eyes 
were,h<iund ;• the soldit'r.s fired, and liyng fell. 

On rex iewiiig ^hc whole of this painful transaction it 
apj)eai^.i just to acknowledge tliat, notwithstanding the 
party insiinwilions Of that lime, the officers of the Court 
INlarllal wen* swayed only by pure and honourable mo¬ 
tives. They judged right, as 1 conceive, in pronouncing 
that l>yng did not do as much as he might hare done for 
the relief of ^Minorca; they judged right in acquitting 
him both of treachery and cowai‘dic6. Hut they seem to 
ml^to err whep they proceed to apply to the case of Byng 
‘ the severe {lenalties prescribed by the 12th Article of 
War. They confound the two ideas—neglect of duty 
Sind error of judgment. It was not from any heedless 
onli^sion that ike Admiral had fail(‘d to pursue the 
French fleet, or to relieve the English garrison; it was 
^from inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To 
tsucL d(‘licienbies (he 12tli article, with its penalty of death, 
xvas clearly nut intended to apply. Hut further still, 
Su]>posingf the seBtence passed, it was surely no light 
*staiu on the Royal Prerogative, or on thoi'e who wielded 
it, to set at nought the unanimous recommendation of the 
jiidges. To deny^the claim of mercy in such a case could 
scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives of 
IState-policy. In truth, however, all sound State-policy 
pointy in the opposite direction. Whenever a dispropor- 
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tionate severitj fs applied to ^ involuntary fault, the 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist ^blic sym¬ 
pathy on the side of the sufferer, to change condemnation 
into pity, and to exalt'any ordinary officer, who has acted 
to tlie b^t of his small abilities, into the fame of a hero 
and a martyr. 


VOL. rv. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Notwithstandino the rcndiness that Pitt had shown for 
the support of Hanover, he had by no means succeeded 
/surmounting the aversion of the King. Early in 
1757 His Majesty sent for^P-ord Waldegrave, as his per¬ 
sonal friend, to hear his complaints. According to Wal- 
degrave’s own testimony (and there can be none higher), 
the King, who hadn% quick conception, and did not like 
to be kept long in suspense, expected that those wlio 
talked to him on business should come at once to the 
point. Now Pitt and Lord Temple, being orators even 
in familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide His Ma- 
ieqty’g^ passions, and to convince his judgment, according 
to the rules of rho^ric.* 

In the King’s own statement to Lord Waldegrave, 
however, a wide distinction was made between Pitt and 
Temple- “ The Secretary,” said His Majesty, “ makes 
“ me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fine, 
“ but are greatly beyond my comprehension; and his 
fetters are affected, formal, and pedantic. But as to 
Temple, he cs so disagreeable a fellow that there is no 
“ bearing him. When he attempts to argue ho is pert, 
“ and sometimes insolent; when he means to be civil he 
“ is excitingly troublesome, and in the business of his 
** ofiice he is tofally ignorant.” Above all, His Majesty 
resented a parallel with which the First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty had indulged him between Byng’s behaviour at 
* Minorca ana the King’s own conduct at Oudenarile in 
1708, giving a preference to the former, and thus leaving 
His Majesty to draw the inference, that if Byng deserved 
to be shot, bis Royal Master must deserve to be hanged 1 
—It may seem incredible that any Minister, even Lord 
Temple, should be thus rash and presuming, yet the 


. * Memoin, p. 90. 
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narrative of Lord Orford to that effect wi^l be found 
substantially confirmed by Lord Woldegravc.* 

In this state of fe< 2 ^ing tho King proceeded to inquire 
of Waldcgrave how far the Duke of Newcastle might be 
disposed to return to office. Waldcgrave replied that the 
Duke was almost equally balanced at that juncture between 
his thirst for place and his dread of danger. “ 1 know,” 
rejoined His Majesty, “that he is apt to be afraid, there- 
“ fore go and encourage him; tell him that I do not look 
“ upon myself as King whilst I am in the hands of 
“ scoundrels ; that 1 am det^mined to get rid of them at 
“ any rate; that 1 expect his*assi8tance, and that he may 
“ depend on my favour and jp:otection.”—Newcasth*, 
however, continued in all the agogics of irresolution; 
sometimes his ambition and sometimes his fears pre¬ 
dominated ; and whatever he said one day ho was sure to 
unsay the next. Above all, he was daunted at a noti('(t 
in the House of Commons for a Paiffiamefttary Inquiry 
on the loss of Minorca. Of this Inquiry Cliarles J’owjis- 
hend had undertaken the management, and it was certain 
to want neither skill nor bitterness in his hands. Now, 
then, the Duke apprehended that were he, by a pn;- 
niature acceptance of office, to incense tho opposite parly 
beyond all bounds, they might bo inclined to press for a 
vote of censure on ^his conduct before and during tho 
siege of St. Philip’s. If, on the contrary, he rcmuii^*d 
aloof, tho result might probably be a vote^f acquittal fit « 
tlic late administration. On the whole, therefore, and 
after much wavering on his part, both he and Waldo- 
grave counselled the King to delay the dismissal of Pitt 
and Temple until after the supplies wete voted, and the 
Inquiries closed. • 

Another train of events, however, brought matters to • 
a speedier crisis. The King had during the winter 
mustered his Electoral army at*Hanover for the defence 
of his dominions, and to the command of that army he 
appointed the Duke of Cumberland. The time for action " 
was now close at hand, and tho Duke*s departure for his 
post became of pressing importance. But the Duke had 

• 

* Compare Lord Oiford’s Memoin, voL ii. {k 197- with I^ord 
Waldcgrave’fl^p. 94. 
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conceived a strong prejudice against Pitt as an Anti- 
Hanoverian, and felt most reluctant to commence his 
operations with such a Secretary of State to control them, 
lie urged the King at all hazards to dismiss his Ministers 
before His Royal Highness embarked, and this im¬ 
portunity of a favourite son prevailed over all the dic¬ 
tates of prudence. 

On the 5th of April, accordingly, Lot*J Iloldcrncss 
went to Lord Tom])lc to inform him that the King would 
dispense with las further services. It was hoped that 
l^Vr would luivc immediately resigned upon this provo¬ 
cation, but he wisely resolved to leave the whole respon¬ 
sibility of the change with his opponents. A few days 
later he received hi^ expected dismissal, and was forth- 
witli followed by Legge and otlmrs of inferior note. 
Lord Winchelsca accepted the Admiralty ; but the Seals 
were uficred round and round, and on all sides refused ; 
the effeas <lesct*ii<k*d even to the level of Sir Thomas 
Robinson. Yet Vhc Duke of Cumberland was so ignorant 
or so heedless of the workings of the British Constitution 
as to be full of cxititation when he embarked in the midst 
of this uncertainty. “ At all events,” he said, “ the King 
** cann 9 t bo in a worse condition than ho has been.” 
“ Yes, Sir,” answered General Conway; “ but he will, if 
Mr, Pitt gets the better.” 

The public attention was now turned to the long 
( Xpocted and^ pompously announced Inquiry which was 
to commence on the 19th of April. Of this scene a 
sketch is given us by Horace AValpole, so characteristic 
even of many a later House of Commons and of more 
modern Membei-s, tliat it must carry conviction of its 
truth and rcajity to every man of Parliamentary ex¬ 
perience. “ The House of Commons in persqn undertakes 
to examiiie all the intelligence, letters, and orders of 
tlie administration thseC lost Minorca. In order to this, 
** they pass over a whole winter; then they send for cart- 
loads of papers fron) all the offices, leaving it to the 
“ discretion of the clerks to transcribe, insert, or omit 
“ whatever they please, and without inquiring what the 
accused Ministers had loft or secreted. Before it was 
“ possible to examine tlicse witli any attention, sup- 
« pc^ig they wore worth any, the whole House goes to 
won^ sets tho clerk to reading such bushels of letters 
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“ that the very* dates fill thrcc-and-twenty sheets of 
“ paper; he reads as fast as he can; nob<flly atleiuls, 

« every body goes away; and to-night they determined 
‘‘ that the whole shifuld he read through on to-morrow 
“ and Friday, that one may have time to digest on 

Saturday and Sunday what one had scarce heard, can- 
" not remember, nor is it worth wliile! And tlien on 
“ Monday, wthout ashing any questions, examining any 
“ witnesses, authority or authenticity, the Tories are to 
“ afTirm that the Ministers were very negligent,—the 
“ Whigs that they were wonderfully informed, disMM^r, 

“ provident, and active ! ” * • 

Yet such is the Assembly which (admirable ns it is for 
the strife and encounter of partits) has again and again 
presumed to array itself against dbuRXS of law, and 
believes itself equ^ly or better fitted to dispense impartial 
justice! 

Dui-iiig the Inquiry Pitt was disabled by gout, and it 
was imagined would gladly seize thaUgrounef fo? non- 
attendance. In truth, liis appeared no easy parttfo play. 
Into whichever scale he threw his weight that scale would 
probably prevail. But if he leaned towards a vote of 
acquittal he would relieve his rival Fox from danger, and 
might put his own popularity to hazard. If lib leaned 
towards a vote of censure, he would close the door for 
over against any edmhination with Newcastle and witli 
Newcastle’s followers. Nevertheless the “ Great Cs^- 
moner” (for so by a slight anticipation*! may alre^^dy 
term him), disdaining to shrink, appeared in his place, 
and sat through the long and irksome discussion, his 
body swathed in riding coats, his righUarm dependent in 
a sling, lie showed none of that resentment, none of 
that thirst for vengeance, which so proiTd a spirit might 
have been expected to feel at so recent, soaunmerited, ^ 
ungracious a dismissal. On the second day, indeed, he« 
tlireatened, with some vehemence, to secede, and publisli 
to the world the iniquity of the ^ajority. But, except in« 
this sudden sally, his tone was calm, temperate, and 
lenient. He said that he should prefer merely printing 
the examination, and leaving the public to jud^e for 


* H. W&lpole to Sir H. Mann, April 20. 1767. 
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themselves. Nor was the course whidh tho House of 
Commons fmally adopted much more decisive than this 
suggestion. A series of fifteen Resolutions was passed, 
which, after minutely recapitulating the state of affairs 
and the distribution of forces in April, 1766, proceeded 
to declare that no greater number of ships or of troops 
could be sent than were sent to the relief of Minorca. 
This last sentence, however, was not obtained without 
much difficulty; several of the most respectable followers 
of Newcastle or Fox voted in the minority on this 
ric^gi.on, and many more walked away without voting, 
llius endeavouring to spar^ alike their consciences and 
their friends. On tho wliole, this result might be con¬ 
sidered in tho light of a qualified acquittal, though equally 
removed from the voce of approbation which Newcastle 
find Fox had hoped and designed, and from the vote of 
censure which their opponents had demanded. 

Meanwliile the public resentment, like a strong and 
rushiiig tfde, had.^set in from all parts of the country nt 
the nev^s of Pitt's dismissal. Tiie loss of Minorca was 
Jicld forth as only the type of other and greater losses to 
come. Nothing but disaster was foreboded should men 
so much despised as Newcaatlo or so much hated as Fox 
be cntru(;tcd with the supreme direction of tlie war. In 
I^ondon tho Common Council met and passed some strong 
Resolutions. Tlio Stocks, now so slightly if at all stirred 
bye ^^y Ministerial changes, foil. The chief towns— 
Ji&th, Cliester, Worcester, Norwich, Salisbury, Yarmoutii, 
NiJIvcastle-on-Tyne, and many more—sent the freedom 
of their city to Pitt “ For some weeks,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” Exeter, with an 
affectation of old British spirit that looked like parsimony 
in disguise, sen# its box of heart of oak. Ig all these 
tokens of hongur, these tributes of regret, Legge received 
an equal share with Pitt, for, however unlike in talent or 
* renown, both were for uio moment conjoined by the 
same principles, and by their common dismissal.* 


* A caricature was current at this time, representing Pitt and 
Ijcgge os Don Quixote and Sancho Pan^a in tho same triumphal 
car,—and adding a well-choscn motto from Juvenal, 

* £t sibi Consnl 

** Ne placcat, servus curru portatnr eodem.” 

(LiOrd (^ford's Memoirs, voL iu p. 208.} * 
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On the close oi the Inquiry, — that great obstacle, as 
it appeared, to any new Ministerial combin^ion, — tbe 
King lost no time in renewing bis overtures to New¬ 
castle. It had now become the Duke’s wish,—scared as 
he was at the popular clamours, —to attempt a junction 
with Pitt. But finding on application that Pitt haughtily 
insisted on retaining in his own hands the entire direc¬ 
tion of the w|r and of Foreign Affairs, and on Newcastle 
confining himself to the special business of the Treasury, 
and even there with a Board composed of Pitt’s followers, 
— the Duke broke off the treaty in anger, not yet suff - 
cicntly humbled to consent t<Fbc only a nominal MinTSfer. 
Nay, in his first indignation, even pledged himself by 
a solemn promise to His Majesty that since the “ Great 
Commoner” was thus unreasonal^^e, the Duke would 
never coalesco with him, but would form a Ministry in • 
dependent of his aid. The King’s desire at this time 
was to see Newcastle and Fox combine; but the former 
shrank from any connection with th^great* and growing 
unpopularity of the latter. Besides, as*he reficcted, that 
combination had been already tried^ — and whdl efiect 
had it wrought? Neither concord in the Cabinet nor 
yet stability in the Parliament. On thp whole, then, ex¬ 
cluding both Pitt and Fox from his thoughts, P^wcustle 
reverted to his first and favourite scheme of governing 
alone, with none bu^ dependents and underlings for ofiice 
in the House of Commons. He resolved, in pursuance 
of these views, to take the Treasury, to appoint Dr., 

Sir George L^, as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and* 
to cajole Sir Thomas Robinson into resuming the l^als. 
To this scheme the King gave his consent, and every 
thing seemed ready to commence its elEecution, when it 
was again suspended on some fresh icresolutions and 
waverings of the “aspen Duke,” as Horace Walpole not; 
unaptly terms him, • * 

For a long time, amidst all these struggles and in¬ 
trigues,—nearly three months from first to last, — did 
England remain without a Govwnment, — while Parlia-" 
ment was still sitting, — while there was a formidable 
war to wage. ** In our present unaccountable state,” 
writes an experienced observer, “ no man knows prho is 
“ Minister and who not. We inquire here, as the old 
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“ woman at Amsterdam did long ago^ ou deheure le 
“ souvERAiN?”* Yet it is only justice to acknowledge 
that this state of no Government — when the temporary 
holders of office refrained from all great enterprises or 
farsighted views, and would transact none but the most 
ordinary and needful business, — was little, if at all, 
worse than the state of Government when Newcastle had 
been at its head. 

The design of Newcastle to become again the only re¬ 
sponsible Minister seemed to presage great confusion, and 
gg^.much alarm to all thinking persons interested in 
the permanence of the BHtish Monarchy. Not last 
amongst these were the Princess Dowager and her little 
Council. She resolvcd<, to make an effort to show the 
Duke the dangers the path he was pursuing, and at 
the same time to draw from Pitt, if possible, some miti¬ 
gation of his terms. For this purpose, and as a mediator 
between them, she pitched upon Lord Chesterfield; S(mt 
Lord Bute to' sound him, and succeeded in obtaining his 
assistance. “ Certainly,” says Lord Waldegrave, “ they 
“ could not have qjiosen a more prevailing negotiator 
than the Earl of Chesterfield. For, besides being a 
man of letters and a wit, which carries great weight 
“ and authority with the dull and ignorant, he had dis- 
“ tinguished himself as a man of business in many of the 
highest offices, and, having givers up all Ministerial 
“ views of his own, might now very justly be esteemed a 
•'^'man totally unprejudiced and disinterested.—He wrote 
“ a very able letter to the Duke pf Newcastle, the pur- 
port of which was, that his administration would never 
bo strong and permanent till ho was firmly united with 
‘ Pitt and Leicester House.” f On the other hand, he 
also exerted hie influence with Pitt (of whom he had 
"been an carl^ friend and correspondent :|;), aYid prevailed 
upon him to relax a little^ and but a very little, from his 
first demands. 

There were undoubtedly at this time the strongest 
reasons both for Newcastle and for Pitt to desire a junc- 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dayrolles, August 15. 1757. 
f M^oirs, p. 110. 

{ S& the two first letters in the Chatham Correspondence, dated 
1741 
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tion. Newcastle liad fallen, and might fall again, for 
want of eloquent support in the House of Commons, and 
of popular favour out of doors. Pitt had fallen, and 
might fall again, for Ivant of that Court-craft, that bo¬ 
rough interest, that Parliamentary connection, which 
Newcastle had spent a long life and a large fortune in 
acquiring. Singly each was weak; united tliey would 
be irresistibla And if tlie Duke could be brought to 
confine himself to his favourite department of patronage, 
—to strengthen his boroughs,—to pamper his hangers- 
on,—to make or to unmake^ tidewaiters and excisewa, 
—Pitt would have power to pursue unchecked his vast 
designs for the nation’s prc-cmincncc and glory. 

Both statesmen accordingly entered more readily than 
might have been at first sight exfJhctcd into Chester¬ 
field’s views, and held several conferences, under his me 
diation and Bute’s. Articles of peace and amity were 
Agreed upon, and a plan of administ^tion .was fiiauied. 
But the King disapproving these proposals, and cMling 
upon Newcastle to perform his recent and solemn pro¬ 
mise, was met by a direct breach of faith,—the Duke 
now refusing to take part in any administration unless he 
had the assistance of Pitt and his associates. ‘‘ He has 
“ now proved himself,” said Ilis M^sty, “ whjft I have 
“long thought him,—equally false and ungrateful. 1 
“ believe that few Jirinccs have been exposed to such 
“ scandalous treatment.” ^ ^ 

Thus incensed, the King throw himseir iino the arms ■ 
of Fox, who consented to become Chancell6r of the Ex¬ 
chequer, virhile Ilia Majesty pressed upon'Lord Walde- 
grave, as his personal friend, the FirsVLordship of the 
Treasury. It was with great reluctane^ tliat Lord Walde- 
grave obeyed; but, once embarked he tfetod with both 
spirit and judgment. The Earl m Egremc^t was to bm* 
come Secrcta^of State, the Ear^of Winchelsca to continue « 
First Lord or the Admiralty, ^d the Earl Granville Lord 
President. All the other arrangements were nearly coin- m 
pleted, when the Duke of New^iSle, terrified at the pros¬ 
pect of an administrate turned without his aid, had 
recourse to an cxpedt^it wnich lie had kept in reserve, 
and which he hooN would efiectually embarrass Ilis Ma¬ 
jesty’s affairs. .This was to urge on the resignatiuns of 
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those who still remained in office. At his secret insti¬ 
gation, accordingly, Lord riolderness, the other Secretary 
of State, waited on the King at Kensington to resign Lis 
employment. Such a step at such n juncture was re¬ 
sented by his Royal Master as a signal act of ingratitude, 
IIolderncBS being a mere cypher in office, and having been 
more than once upheld against powerful representations 
by His Majesty's personal favour and ggodness. The 
King, however, behaved with great dignity and temper 
on this trying occasion. He did not condescend to use 
royipaches, but stopped short Lord Ilolderness's explan¬ 
ations with these words : J^^^You come here to resign ; 1 
“ have no curiosity to know your reasons.” And when 
Lord Waldegrave imnwdiately afterwards entered the 
cloHct, the King said) coolly: Holderness has resigned. 
** You may think 1 was surprised, but the loss is not 
“ considerable.” • 

No sooner^was t]^is step taken than the Duke of New¬ 
castle,—Vhose iQind, small indeed for every other object, 
was la^ge enough to contain the most various and op¬ 
posite kinds of feav,—became haunted with the appre¬ 
hension of incurring the Royal displeasure. He wrote 
the next morning to Lord Waldegrave, requesting to see 
liim befsre he went to Court. I^rd Waldegrave called 
accordingly, when ft is Grace began by expressing great 
uneasiness lest the King should suspect him of having 
caused Hodderness's resignation. He called God to wit- 
• ness, that, far»from having given to it any sort of en- 
, couragement^ it was quite unknown to him till he received 
a letter from Lord Huldcrncss announcing his resolution 
a very hours before it was executed, — and ho begged 
Lord Waldegrav^-to state the case fairly to the King. 

They then pass^ on to other conversation, in the 
*course of wh^h Lor^^aldegiave said that'certainly the 
King did suspect the Dqke of thwarting his business in 
several instances; and ^at, to give an dtample, Lord 
Halifax had declined a appointment on the sole 
ground that he did nolf himself at liberty to take 
any without the Duke ol fcfeg castle's consent. His 
“ Grace,” as Lord WaldegraS^ it, “ did not think 


• J l”*^ WaldegraTe*s l^noir^pj^l. 


.oj 
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** it neceasarj to mlike answer to particular facts, Lut said 
“ in general that it was hard lie should be condemned 
“ because some gentlemen endeavoured to clear them- 

“ selves hj loading hiift.That he had given me 

“ notice some days ago of a man near the King’s person, 
“ a favourite, one in whom His Majesty had the greatest 
“ confidence, who would soon resign his employment; 
“ that 1 mighttfasily guess he meant Holdemess, though 
“ he had not named him; an^that with a single word he 
** could cause so many resignations as would give the 
“ Court a very empty appcayince. 1 did not tliinUi 
necessary to add to his confusion by comparing his 
“ last words with the solemn declaration which I was to 
“ make in His Grace’s name cAiccrning Holdcmess’s 
n*signation, but contented myself vt4th telling him that 
“ if it was in his power to deprive the King of his 
“ servants, and if he really intended it, the sooner it was 
“ done the better, that His Majesty plight, know with 
“certainty what he bad to expect, an^ whom*he*had 
“ to depend on.” « • 

The prospect of so many resignations, as it' grew 
* nearer and more certain, daunted in some degree the 
Monarch’s resolution, llie heart of Fox also failed him, 
notwithstanding the jovial exhortations^of Lord Gimnville, 
and the angry reproaches of the Duke of Bedford. “ It 
“ is useless,” said Bedford, “ to give ourselves any further 
“ trouble, for we cannot possibly go on without a priiw 
“ cipal actor in the House of Commons, antf has n(» 

“ spirit to undertake it.” On his part the ]^g bitterly 
inveighed against the chief Whig nobility, ^ho, he said, 
chose rather to be the footmen of the Du^ of Newcastle 
than the friends and counsellors of ^eir Sovereign.* 
But His Majesty had no longer anw^tefnative but to 
yield. Ho sent for Lord Mansfie^to Ken|ington, and^ 
gave him full powers to negotiate with Pitt and New¬ 
castle. Lord Hardwicke, thou^Tdeclining to resume the 
Great Seal, was zealous andr useful in promoting the 
desired arrangement. Thus|a&ox*BCveral days of further 

* Compare Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p; 133. with Lord Or 
ford's (voL iL p. 223.\ The Sung reverted mor^ than ouce A the 
phrase footmen of too Di^ of Newcastle.” 
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haggling, the new Ministry was at length completed, and 
kissed harfds on the 29th of June. It was nearly in the 
form that Pitt had from the first prescribed. Newcastle 
returned to the Treasury, with not one of his^Dwn party 
at the Board, and with Legge for his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Pitt became again Secretary of State ; an^^. 
us if the better to secure his own ascendency, with the 
cypher, Ilolderness, for his colleague. Ikirtly from the 
same motive, perhaps, he Teplaced Lord Anson at the 
Admiralty. Pratt, a most rising lawyer, and a personal 
flteid of Pitt, was made .^itorney General, and Temple, 
Lord Privy Seal. • 

But the most surprising appointment was that of Fox, 
who sunk down to Pitt’s fonner post of Paymaster, 
without a scat in life Cabinet. An office then so rich— 
richer probably than any other during the war—miglit 
bo a strong temptation to a narrow or embarrassed 
fortuneand something may also be allowed for the 
dififerent state of public feeling in that age. Yet, un¬ 
doubtedly, at the present day it would be dcciued the 
very extremity of political degradation, that a statesiiiaii 
who had led the House of Commons as Minister of the* 
Crown, and who had been entrusted by his Sovereign 
with tffe formation of a Ministry, should consent to forego 
even a seat in the Cabinet, and accept a subordinate 
place, at the bidding and unde^ the control of hib 
triumphant rival. 

Thus, then, after such long gestation, and so many 
throes and struggles, came to light the first administration 
of Chatham,—the greatest and most glorious, perhaps, 
that England had ever yet known—an administration 
not always, indexed, five from haste or error in its schemes, 
and no doubt owing their success in part to the favour 
kof Fortune and to the genius of Generals; bdt still, after 
every allowance that can be justly required, an adminis¬ 
tration pre-eminently strong at home and victorious 
abroad,—an administration which even now is pointed at 
with equal applause by contending and opposite parties, 
eager to claim its principles as their own. How strange 
that at its outset nothing but ruin and disaster were 
foreseen or foretold! No one trusted to the national 
spirit, or dreamed what it might effect if vigoivusly 
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roused and skilfutly dire<^d. Of all political <d)servers 
then in England there were certainly none ahrewder than 
IToraco Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, and tlic language 
of both at this period ft fraught with the deepest di-:-poii- 
dency. According to the former: “ It is time for 
“ England to slip her cables and float away^into some 
“ unknown ocean! ** * “ Whoever is in, or whoever is 

** out,” writes* Chesterfield, 1 am sure wc are undone 
“ both at home and abroad; at homo by our increasing 
“ debt and expenses; abroad by our ill-luck and inca- 

** pacity.We are no l(^gcr a nation. 1 nevei'^^dt 

“ saw so dreadful a prospect.’*! 

It was now the beginning of July, and the season too 
far advanced for Pitt to exert ihuch influence on tliat 
year’s campaign. He applied hiofielf, however, with 
characteristic energy, to the fitting out of a secret 
expedition. Early in September there sailed from 
Spithcfid sixteen ships of the line, jnrith iriggtes and 
transports, having on board ten regiments of foot*; the 
Admiral, Sir Edward Hawke, the General, Sia John 
Mordaunt. It was not till the fleet had reached the open 
sea that officers and men were informed of the design on 
which they were embarked.—a descent on the coast of 
France, and tlio capture of Rochefort, one of fts chief 
naval magazines. Some years before, during the peace, 
an English officer, naftied Clarke, liad, as it chanced, visited 
Rochefort, and surveyed its deicnccs, which he found %> 
be feeble, neglected, and ruinous; and having now* 
reported his observations to Pitt, the Minister was fired 
with the thought of a powerful diversion to the armies of 
the Duke of Cumberland and the Kingnof Prussia, then 
both hard pressed by the enemy. The conjuncture, more¬ 
over, was favourable to such an enterpnse, since above 
100,000 French troops had marched to Germany, a«d* 
scarcely 10,000 had remained to protect their own coast 
from St Valery to Bordeaux. On the other hand, the 
information respecting liochcfoi^ though confirmed by 
Thierry, a Frencli pilot of the Protestant faith, and the 
best that could then be obtained, was neither so circum- 

* To Sir Horace Mann, September 3. 1757. 

f To Blr. Bayrolles, JiUy 4. 1757. 
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stantial nor so recent as migh/have b^n desired. Such 
being the* scheme, the fleet, In the first place, arrived at 
Aix, a small fortified island off the mouth of the river 
Charente; and the troops on larfding gained the works 
after some slight resistance. Strict orders had been 
issued by Mordaunt and Hawke against any irregularity; 
yet both tTie sailors and soldiers who landed found means 
to iHfcomc furiously drunk, and (as their o#n countrymen 
admit) treated the miserable islanders with great inhu¬ 


manity.* It can scarcely be doubted that the news of such 
c^aesses must have rousc^ the French on the mainland 
to a still more determined^apirit of resintancc. Tlie next 
point was to attack Rochefort itself. The pilot, Thierry, 
undertook to land thd^ftoops within five miles of the city, 
and the Admiral, iif aid of the descent, proposed to batter 
down the small fort of Fouras with one of his sixty-gun 
ships. But a fatal dissension, too common in such cases, 
had already sprung up between the land and sea oflicers, 
between 'Mordaujit and Hawke. The former, especially, 
prassed the latter for an assurance of his being able at 
any moment roquWred to re-embark the troops, while 
Hawke explained that this, like all other naval operations, 
must depend in some degree cn wind and weather. Under 
those ciRi'Cumstances, Sir John Mordaunt, — a general of 
former reputation, but who had recently fallen into a 
nervous disorder, — could not makd up his mind to ad¬ 
vice. One of his oflicers, Colonel Wolfe, chafed at his 
wavering, offefed to make himself master of Rochefort if 
only 500 men and three ships of war were placed at his 
disposal. This spirited offer was rejected at the time, 
but it did not eopape either the oliservation or the me¬ 
mory of the great Minister at home. Several ensuing 
days were wa^d in various councils, resolutions, and 
^pnter-reso^itions, all equally abortive, and leaving to 
French full leisure to prepare for their defence. At 
length, the favourable opportunity having passed by, and 
another council being summoned, it was agreed that there 
was nothing left for them to do but to demolish the for- 
tificationB of Aix, and to steer back to England. Such 
was the abortive issue of an expedition which had raised 


c 


* Heirej’s Naval Hiatoiy, voi v. n. 64. ed. 1779. 
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such lofty hopes,*and co]k os is alleged, nearly one million 
of money! **'9 ' 

Sir John Mordaunt had supposed, a little too hastily, 
that if the expedition failed the blame would recoil on 
the Minister who planned it. He found, on the contrary, 
when he returned, a loud and general outcry ^against his 
own misconduct. A Board of Inquiry was forthwith ap¬ 
pointed by the King, composed of three field-officers,— 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sackville, and 
General Waldegrave. Many witnesses were examined 
before them, and Mordaunt ^as heard in his own defan^e. 
Their report, when it appeased, was vague and undeci¬ 
sive, but seemed to imply some degree of censure. A 
Court Martial was then ordered,•i#fd by this last tribunal 
Kir John was unanimously and itononrahly acquitted. 
The public opinion against him remained, Imwcver, un¬ 
altered. The truth is, as I conceive, tliat it is easy to 
draw up in array a long list of infaiperable difficulties 
against almost any great enterprise that can be proposed 
in war. How strong a case might not Nelson have nfado 
against attacking the French fleet* at Aboukir or the 
Danish batteries at Copenhngen ! But th(*re will always 
be some spirits (like Lord Peterborougli, and unlike his 
kinsman Mordaunt), that prefer the chance of \ victory 
to the certainty of an acquittal. 

Another scheme 5f Pitt to effect a diversion against 
the common enemy was to yield Gibraltar to Spain, %n 
condition of Spain assisting England in the recovery of 
Minorca, and taking part in the war against France. 
We learn, from a Minute of the Cabinet Council at this 
time, that the cession of Gibraltar om such terms had 
been unanimously approved by Pitt’s colleagues. It may 
remind the reader of a similar overture* made by Stan¬ 
hope in 1718, and like that overture appears openiiAo 
most serious objection. The English Minister conveyed • 
his proposal in a secret despatch, dated 23rd August 
1757, to Sir Benjamin Keene, wj^o was still the English « 
Envoy at Madrid. According to the information of one 
of his Under-Secretaries, Pitt had bestowed especial care 
on the style of this despatch, and employed three (^ays in 
its composition. But happily for ni^ perhaps, as it 
proved, the opportunity for such a negotiation at l^drid 
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was no longer favourable. Sir' Benjamin Keene 

first opened the important pa£ ^t, and perused its con¬ 
tents, he flung his cap on the ground, and could not for¬ 
bear exclaiming, Are they mad cm the other side of the 
“ water ? What can they mean I It is now too late ! But 
" T must fulfil my orders, whatever may be the conse 
** quencc.” * He did accordingly fulfil his orders with 
his accustomed zeal, but found, as he expe<Atcd, the Court 
of Madrid resolved to maintain its neutrality, and turning 
a deaf ear to his suggestion.! 

North America the E^rl of Loudoun, lately sent out 
as Commander in Chief, }g*ovcd no match for the able 
and vigilant Marquis dc Montcalm, the French General 
in Canada. An expediUou against Louisburg had been 
planned ; and by means of reinforcements from England 
Lord Loudoun Lad mustered 12,(XK) men for that object; 
but on receiving some exaggerated reports of the enemy’s 
force ho became dispirited, and gave orders to retreat. 
Indoelsioh was tjje I’uling fault of his, as of most weak 
charaefors. He is like 8t. George upon the signposts,” 
said a Philadelphian to Dr. Franklin, “ always on horse- 
“ back, but never advances! ” J In like manner the 
English troops gave no disturbance to Montcalm in his 
siege ofr Fort William Henry, which had been built on 
the southern coast of Lake George with a view to cover 
the frontier of New York,—and the fort was accordingly 
t^en and demolished. In the same temper Admiral 
• llolbourne, who commanded the squadron off Louisburg, 
declined to attack the French, because while ho had 
seventeen ships of the line they had eighteen, and a 
greater wkigiit op wktal,—“ according to the new sea- 
phrase,’* says Ciicsterfield, indignantly, “ which was un- 


*'* These exciCmations rest on the nnimpoadiablo authority of Sir 
Bet^amin’s chaplain, who wo^ present, Cuxc’s Bourbon Kings 
of Spain, vol. iv. p. 197. 

t Sir Bcnjiunin Kuenc to Mr. Fitt, September 26* 1757 (printed 
in the Chatham l*a;>er8). Ibis was the last important business in 
which Sir Benjamin was engaged; that old and meritorious public 
servant died at Madrid in the December following. He was brother 
of fiishpp Keene of Ely, who is far less favourably mentioned. 

! Franklin’s MemoU^ part ii—Grahame’s History of the United 
States. Tol iv. p. 4. 
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“ known to Blake^ It is the peculiar glory of Pitt's 
administration to have ^'delivered us from these new 
phrases and new feelings^ and awakened—never again 
to slumbe. —the anci^t spirit of England. 

But the theatre of the greatest warlike scones was 
Grermauy. Frederick, undismayed at the numbers gather¬ 
ing against him, was the first in the field. He knew that 
forward move^ uts are often the best foundation for a 
successful systein of defence. He resolved to strike a 
blow against the Austrian army, while the French, the 
Russian, and the Swedish still in winter quartn?:!! 
Early in April his troops, ii^ different divisions, camo 
climbing through the mountain passes that guard the 
frontier of Bohemia. They reunited near the walls of 
Prague, and there, on the 6th of May, gave battle to the 
Austrians under Marshal Brown and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine. The numbers engaged were nearly 70,000 on 
the Prussian, and nearly 80,000 on tjic Austrian, side. 
S<ddom in modern times hB.s there been g confiic! so long 
and so bloody. The fighting continued from nine^ tko 
morning till eight at night, and, in ki/lcd, wounded, and 
i prisoners, the loss of the Royal army was 18,000, of tlie 
Imperial 24,0C)0 men.f The chiefs on both sides vied 
with each other in courage and sclf-expoBuro; Marshnl 
Brown fell mortally wounded; the King of Prussia, his 
brother, Prince Henrj^, and his general. Prince Ferdinarul 
of Brunswick, appeared in the thickest of the fight. Stil|| 
more conspicuous was the conduct of MarsBal Schwerin, 
a veteran, seventy-two years of age, the first instructor 
of Frederick in the art of war, Stieing the Prussian in¬ 
fantry waver, he sprung from his ho^^sc, snatched a 
standard from an Ensign, and led hack his troops to tho 
charge .with the words, “ Forward \ forwfkrd! my chil- 
“ dren I ” Forward they rushed accordingly the welL 
known voice and the bright exaniple, but in midst m 
their onset four musket balls pierced tho heroic breast of 

* Letter to his son, September 30.1757. He adds, " 1 hear that 
“ letters hare been sent to both (Holboume and I/mdonn), viih veiy 

severe reprimands.*’ 

t Archenholtz, Geschichte des ^eben-jihrigen Kringes, vbl. i. 
p. 53. 
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Schwerin. Still he held up the colours in his dying 
grasp, still they waved over his lifeless features*, and his 
standard became as it were the shroud of this gallant 
soldier. »■ 

The victory, though dear-bought, was decided in favour 
of Frcdfiick. It would have been complete, but for the 
want of a few more pontoons to enable another body of 
IViirisians which had remained beyond th^ river Moldnu, 
and liad borne no part in the battle, to pass over, and 
take the enemy in the rear. Had there been these few 
'iju^^re pontoons, the Prussian writers conlldently state that 
iKit a single man o£ the Impciialists coidd have escaped, 

— that the whole aspect of the war would have changed, 

— that w’itliin a few vfceks their King might have dic¬ 
tated terms of pcAce to the Empress Queen under the 
walls of Vienna. As it was, the remains of the defeated 
army had time to scatter along the open country, or to 
seek refuge within the ramparts of Prague, wliere Fred¬ 
erick hastened „ to besiege them. Heavy cannon were 
brought from Dresden, and the city was bombarded. 
But another Austrian army under Marshal Daun was 
now advancing from the side of Moravia, and had been 
reinforced by 16,000 fugitives from the recent conflict. 
Frederick, mindful of his own exploit of the j>rcceding 
year at the siege of Piima and the battle of Lowositz, de¬ 
termined to try once more the same hazardous venture. 

^JIc left a part of his army to continue the circumvalla- 
tion, and with the remainder marched against Daun. 
He found the Austrian Marshal at the head of a superior 
army, and, moreover, intrenched along the steep heights 
uf Kolin. Nothing daunted, Frederick led up his troops 
to an assault on the morning of the 18th of June. Again 
and again weie they driven back with dreadful slaughter; 
.^nia and ^gain were they urged forward to the charge; 

"^out at sunset their repulse became irretrievable; 13,000 
of their bravest comrades had fallen, and the survivors, 
yielding the victory, withdrew from the fatal field. Their 
oificers were deeply dejected. “ This is our Pultawa I 
muttered several as they went along. 


Das Panier aoiues Monorcben deckte iba, und vcrhiilltc seine 
“ todes-zugu.” (^brehenboUz, vol. i. p, 50.) 
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The mind of thft King himself was scarcely less over¬ 
whelmed at his disaster. It is still recorded of him, how 
next day at the rallying place, a village on the road to 
Prague, he was seen te sit for ma^ hours on one of the 
hollowed trees which througliout Germany and Switzer¬ 
land serve to collect and convey the mountain rills; his 
head had sunk upon his breast he uttered no word, lie 
made no sign ^ to his attendants, but with his cane was 
mechanically drawing figures in the sand. From his 
gloomy reveries he was roused by the necessity of action. 
He found himself compelled ^ raise the siege of Pragu#, 
and to retire beyond the frontiers of Bohemia. !Ncvlt 
did he appear more vigilant in bis own duties, or more 
severe against the officers whoafailcd in theirs. His 
brother, Prince William, the heir presumptive to the 
Crown, and the great grandfather of the present King, 
having committed some errors, and incurred some losses, 
in the retreat, was so harshly upbraided by,His Majesty 
that he threw up his command, and retij;ed almdst llbart- 
broken to Lis country seat, where he died a few ^ontiis 
afterw’ards. Yet still amidst all thes^ cares and sorrows, 

* tlicsc taunts and these partings, Frederick could find 
delight in composing stanza after stanza of mawkish 
French verses; and his private corrcspondenco p*eserves 
a tone, not only of composure, but of cbccrfulness. Thus 
he writes to his friend, tlic Karl Marischal, after the 
battle of Kulin : — “ Fortune, my dear Lord, has this da^ 

'* turned her back upon me. 1 ought to ha^ expected it; 

* Fortune is female, and I am not a man of gallantry. 

‘ Fortune now declares in favour of the ladies who are 
‘ carrying on war against me. What dp you say to this 

combination against a Margrave of Brandenburg ? How 
would the Great Elector, Frederick William, be as- 
tonished, could he now from his grave see J^is grand^/i ' 

* assailed by the Russians, the Ajistrians, nearly all Ger- 
‘‘ many, and a hundred thousand French t I know not 

whether it will be a disgrace to me to fail before such 

* odds, but this I do know, that tlfere will be no glory in 
overcoming me.” 

His enemies, indeed, were now closing upon him frdm 
every side. The provinces beyond the Vistula bel;aino 
the prey of Russian hordes, to which only one division of 

. I 2 ^ 
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Frussians under Marshal Lehwald waSi opposed. In the 
result, however, tlieir own devastations, and the consequent 
want of supplies, proved a check to their further progress 
during this campaign. In Westphalia above 80,000 
effective French soldiers wore advancing, commanded hy 
the Mareschal d’Estrees, a grandson of the famous Minis 
ter Louvois. The Duke of Cumberland, who had under¬ 
taken to defend his father’s Electorate against them, was 
at the head of a motley army of scarce 50,000 men ; there 
were no English beyond the officers of his personal staff, 
beside the native Hanoverians, he had several regi¬ 
ments of Prussians ; he had also Hessians, Brunswickers, 
and many other mercenaries hired from the smaller 
Princes of Northern ^Germany. Ilia military talents 
were not such as to supj>ly his want of numbers or ot 
combination; he allowed the French to pass the deep and 
rapid Weser unopposed; he gave them no disturbance 
when laying waste great j)art df the Electorate; he only 
fell 'back from position to position until at length the 
enemy came up with him at the village of Hastcnbeck 
near Harneln. Th<>ro, on the 26th of July, an action was 
fought, and the Duke was worsted with the loss of several 
hundred men. The only resource of His Royal Highness 
was avetreat across the wide Liineburg moors, to cover 
the town of Stade towards the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the archives and other valuable eff(9cts from Hanover had 
^«een already deposited for safety. 

Hamolu, Gbttingcn, Hanover itself, and soon afterwards 
both Bremen and Verden, were occupied without resist¬ 
ance by the French. These fruits of their victory were 
not, however, reaped by their commander in the conflict. 
At this very period a Court intrigue recalled D’Estr^es 
from German/*, and shared his command between twe 
ll^urites of Madame de Pompadour,—the l^ke de Ri- 
^elieu and the Prince de Soubise,—Rich^ieu to act 
against Cumberland, and Soubise against Frederick. 
Richelieu showed himself equally alert in the plunder of 
the conquered province and the pursuit of the defeated 

general. Ho forced the Duke of Cumberland to retire 

^ -t ^ 

t* lendemain delabatoillo d’Hastenbeck le Marcchol (d*E»* 
** trees) re^ut le opnrrierqni lat annoiiguit sou raj)pel.” (Mumoires da 
Bai^i de Bcseiiviil, voL i p. 91.) 
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beneath the cannon of Stade, where His Royal Highness 
hoped that he might maintain himself until the approach 
of winter put a close to^this campaign. ^Rut the French 
having hemmed him in on all sides, though still at some 
distance, might next, perhaps, have invested a little fort 
at the mouth of the stream of Zwinga, thus cutting oif 
the DukeV communication with the Kibe, and rendering 
useless to him* ** four English men of war which had an¬ 
chored in that river. Under this appre^heusion Ills 
Royal Higlincss accepted the mediation of Count Lyiiur, 
tlio Minister of the King of l^nmark, and on the Sth-’of 
September signed at Closter-Seven a Convention with 
tlic Duke de Richelieu. The terms were that the aux¬ 
iliary troops, as of Hesse and Brifhswick, sliould be sent 
home, and that the Hanoverians tnder Cumberland 
should pass the Kibe, and be dispersed into different 
quarters of cantonments, leaving only a garrison at 
Ktade. • • , 

At a more recent period one of the greatest autliontles 
in war has held that these terms were by no means co 
favourable to the French as they were^ntitied to claim*; 
but at the time itself the Convention of Clostcr-Scven 
was denounced both by English and Prussians as an ig¬ 
nominious capitulation. In fact it would be didfbult to 
decide whether this Convention excited most indignation 
at the English Court or at the Prussian camp. Frederick, 
seeing the whole !b\ench force now left at liberty to pou* 
on his dominions, exclaimed that wc hacT undono him 
without mending our own situation. George the Second 
lost no time in recalling the Duke to England, and on 
his arrival ti'eated him with the utmost qpldncss. When 
the Duke first appeared in the Royal presence, the King 
never addressed a word to him, hut saicT aloud in .the 
course of the evening: “ Here is my son, wh® has ruiflvd, ' 
“ me and disgraced himself! *ThQ Duke was ill-dis¬ 
posed to brook such treatment; he had already, from the 

• “ La Convention de Clostcr-Seven cst inexplicable. Lo T)uc do 

** Cumberland £tait perdu; il etait oblige do mettre bas lee armes et 
" dc 8e rendro prisounier; il n*etaic done possible d’odmettre d’antres 
" termes dc capitulation que ceux-la.” (Napoleon, Memoircs ]|iblies 
par Montholon, vol. v. p. 213.) 

t Lord Orford*B Memoirs, vol. il p, 250. 

• 1 3 
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letters he received and the rumours he heard, formed his 
resolution, and this resolution he next morning formally 
announced, lie resigned his post of Captain General, 
his regiment, in short all his military employments. The 
King tvas startled, and attempted to alter his determina¬ 
tion, but in vain. Thus did the harsh victor of Culloden 
Hurrciidrr the darling passion and object of his life, — the 
arn»y, — sooner than submit to what heclecincd an uii- 
Ibundcd aspei'sion on his conduct. He lived till 1765 in 
^com])arative obscurity, and died, perhaps worn out by 
inaction, in his forty-sixtlTyear. It is duo to this Prince 
to say, that, aggrieved as 'he thought himscli' by the King, 
lie never let fall amidst all his irritation a single word 
inconsistent with li;s strictest duty as a subject or a son. 
It is also remarkable that of all the Ministers in England 
the only one disposed to afford him any countenance oi 
protection was Pitt,—the very man whom the Duke had 
alw'.ays 'n the most marked manner thwarted and opposed. 
Kay, Pitt had risked the displeasure of his Mastei 
rathdr than fail in justice to his enemy. When the King 
had told Pitt thalf he had given the Duke no orders fun 
such a treaty, Pitt had answered with drmness; “ But 
“ full powers. Sir, — very full powers ! ” / 

The Princess Dowager behaved on this occasion iii her 
usual spirit of prudence and caution. When thejDuke 
called upon her, and was beginning to mention hU reso- 
^bition to res^n, she rang the bell, and asked him if be 
would not see the cbildi'cn I 

After the battle of Kolin and the Convention of Clostcr- 
Seveu the position of Frederick,—hemmed in on almost 
every side by ‘‘/ietorious enemies, —was not only most 
dangerous bufc well-iiigli desperate. To his own eyes it 
secincd so. He revolved in his thoughts, and discussed 
^jth his frk.mds, the voluntary death of Otho>-as a worthy 
example to follow.* ' Fully resolved never to fall alive 
into the liands of his enemies, nor yet to survive any de¬ 
cisive overthrow, he«*carried about his person a sure 
j>oison in a small glass pliial. Yet ainidiit all his growing 
difficulties, and w'itli the prospect of death close before him, 

t / 

• Sec two letters from Voltaire to Fn^derick in October 1767, 
(CflVrespondance avec le Boi de Prusse, vol i. p. 3S2>*-397.) 
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this extraordinary^an never relaxed either in his poetical 
recreations or his warlike designs. He could still find 
amusement in composing an ode, feeble and profane, 
against the Duke of Cumberland.* He could still with 
indomitable skill and energy make every preparation IVn- 
encountering the Prince do Soubise. He marched again.^t 
tlic French commander at the head of only 22,000 men ; 
but these wcac veterans, trained in the strictest dis¬ 
cipline, and full of confidence in their chief. Soubise, on 
tlic otlier hand, owed his appointment in part to Jus 
illustrious lineage, as head the House of Rohan, nnik 
still more to Court-favour, as ^le minion of Madame de 
IVmpadour, but in no degree to his own experience or 
abilities. lie had under his orders nearly 40,000 of his 
countrymen, and nearly 20,000 tro^s of the Empire; 
for the Germanic Diet also had been induced to join the 
league against Frederick. On the 5th of November tlic 
two armies came to a battle at Rosbach, closq to the plain 
of Liitzen, where in the preceding cgntury GusfRivus 
Adolphus conquered and fell. Ry the skilful mam^uvres 
of Frederick tlie French were brougli^ to believe that tlu* 

' Prussians intended nothing but retreat, and they advanced 
in high spirits as if only to pursue the* fugitives. C)f a 
sudden they found themselves attacked with all tke com¬ 
pactness of discipline, and all the courage of despair. The 
troops of the Empire,'ll motley crew, fled at the first fire ; 
Bomo of the French regiments showed scarcely greater 
steadiness; Soubise was bewildered and^lielplcss; and 
the rout became universal. So rapid was the victory 
that the right wing of the Prussians, under Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand of Rninswick, was never engaged at all. Great 
numbers of the French were cut down in tlicir flight by 
the Prussian cavalry, not a few perished in the waters of 
the Saale, and full 7,000 were made prisoners, whj^ a ' 
large amount of baggage, artillci^, and atanaards. 

* TTiia ode seems intended as a parody ** do Jer6mie et du divin 

** Baruc.” Here are four of the least hobiiling lines 
** £t toi, Stade, rarchc ou notre Salomon 
“ Pla 9 a son tabcniai^Je ct son sacre Mammon, 

“ Uelas ! mes tristes yeux verrout ils tes guioces 
** Far des brigands Fi'an^ais a Paris atnen^es.” 

(OCuvres Fosthumes, voL xv. p. 212. ed. 1789.) 
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It has been said, with great truth and point, of our 
James the First, that he seemed made up of two men,— 
an able well-read scholar, who wrote,—and a driTelling 
idiot, who acted.* The exact coiirerso of this character 
might bo aptlj applied to Frederick, On the very day after 
the battle of Rosbach the illustrious victor sat down in 
his tent to write in French rhymes a farewell to the 
French army. So coarse and ribald is this ciFusion tliat 
it could only appear in print by the aid of numerous blanks 
and asterisk.?, and the feebleness of the lines is fully 
wqual to their ribaldry.* . Alas, for human intellect to 
find even its glory thus blended with its shame! 

The battle of Rosbach was not more remarkable for its 
military results than ^ror its moral influence. It was 
hailed throughout Germany as a triumph of the Teutonic 
over the Gallic race. It was a victory of their own gained 
by a leader of their own, not by a chief of foreign blood 
and lineage, — a^ Montecuculi or a Prince Eugene. 
ThrAugHbut the, whole of that great and noble-minded 
people,—from tlie Oder to the Rhine,—from the mouth 
of the Elbe to the sources of the Drave,—even in the 
Austrian states themselves,—^the day of Rosbach was ere * 
long considered as a common theme of national pride and 
national rejoicing. At this day the fame of Frederick 
has become nearly as dear to all true Germans as the 
fame of Arminius. It was a spell V^hich even Jena could 
^ot break, and which shone forth with redoubled power 
after Leipsick^ Nay, even on the field of Rosbach itself 
this feeling was already in some degree apparent. It is 

♦ EdinbuTfifh Review, No. cxxxiL p. 81. 

f See the CEuvroii Fosthumes, voL xv. p. S17. Ten of the lines 
(which are at least inoflensivo) will be a sufficient trial of the reado^a 
{>atience: 

4 * Jo vons I'avonc en confidence 
** Qu’aprds'iua longue decadence 
** Cc beau laurior de ce taillis 
** Qn'i votre aspect je rccueillis, 

** Je le doiyk votre deiri^re, 

** A votre manceuvre en airidre. 

" Ah tant que le sort clandesUn 
** Yons placera dans ma corricre 
** Tonmez moi toujoun la visidre 
** Four le bonheur du genre humain.* 
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recorded how oneP of Frederick’s soldiers, as be stooped 
to make prisoner one of Soubise’s, suddenly saw, on 
turning round, tho sabre of an Austrian cuirassier waving 
in the air, and ready to descend on his own head. 

Brother German,” cried the Brandonburgher, let mo 
“ have the Frenchman !" “ Take him,” answered tho 
Austrian, and slowly rode away.* 

So precariovB was now Frederick's position that the 
battle of Rosbach, as he said himself, gained him nothing 
but leisure to fight another battle clscwhere.'l' During 
his absence on tho Saalo the ^ustrian armies had poured 
over tho mountains into Sil^a; they had defeated the 
Prussians under the Duke of Bevern ; they had taken the 
main fortress, Schweidnitz, anik the capital, Breslau; 
nearly the whole province was already their’s. A flying 
detachment of 4,000 cavalry, under General Haddick, 
had even pushed into Brandenburg, and levied a contri¬ 
bution from the city of Berlin. The advancing season 
seemed to require winter quarters, but^Frederfek never 
dreamed of rest until Silesia was I'ccovered. lie h^tcoed 
by forced marches from the Saale to^he Oder, gatheu'ing 
’ reinforcements while ho went along. As he drew near 
Breslau, the Imperial commander, Prince Charles of 
LoiTaine, flushed with recent victory, and confident in 
superior numbers, disregarded the prudent advico of 
Marshal Daun, and d^cended from an almost inaccessible 
position to give the King of Prussia battle on the ope^ 
plain. Frederick, who had previously extflaimed that ho • 
would attack the enemy even though he found theni 
entrenched on the church-steeples of Breslau X, was 
overjoyed at the prospect of engaging them on level 
ground. He assembled his officers, and addressed them 
with much earnestness and eloquence, showing the im¬ 
portance, nay, the necessity to them all, o^victor)^nd* 
bidding them repeat his exprescfions to their men. Un 
the 5th of December, one month from the battle of Boa- 

* Archenholtz, vol. i. p. 122. There*weTe two Austrian cavalry 
regiments at Bosboch kmong the troops of the Empire, (p. 116.) 

t ** Je n’y gagne qne de pouvoir m’opposer avec snretl k d’antres 

** ennemiB.** (Lettre on hmquia d'Argens, Nor. 1797. GBavres 
Pdsthumes, vol. x. p. 42.) * 

X PreusB, Lcbcns-GreschichtG, voL ii. p. 104. 
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bach, the two armies met at Leuthen, a 'small village near 
Breslau, Frederick with 40,000, Prince Charles of Lor¬ 
raine with between 60,000 and 70,000 men. For several 
hours did the conflict rage doub^^ully and fiercely. It 
was decided mainly by the skill and the spirit of the 
Prussian Monarch. “ The battle of Leuthen,” says Na¬ 
poleon, “ was a master-piece. Did it oven stand alone it 
“ would of itself entitle Frederick to immortal fame.” * ** 
In killed, wounded, and taken the Austrians lost no less 
than 27,000 men; above 50 standards, above 100 cannon, 
rfbove 4,000 waggons, became the spoil of the victors; 
Breslau was taken, Schw^idnitz blockaded, Silesia reco¬ 
vered ; tljc remnant of the Imperial forces fied back across 
the mountains; and FiOdcrick, after one of the longest 
and most glorious Ciampaigns that History records, at 
Icngtli allowed himself and his soldiers some repose. 

In no country—scarce even in Prussia — wns the 
fame of Fredericlj; more extolled, more widely spread, 
more*' tnhy popular, than in England. His birthday 
was k?jpt with as much rejoicing as King George’s.* 
The streets of Lordon were illuminated in honour of 
his victories, and the “ Xing of Prussia ” became a * 
favourite sign at country inns. Religious zeal com¬ 
bined hi his behalf with military ardour; the faith of 
his fathers was supposed to be his own; the scepticism 
of the scofler was little known, uflless to travellers and 
^atesmen, and he was enthusiastically hailed as the true 
“ Protestant Hero.” The policy of the new administra¬ 
tion in support of Prussia met, therefore, with general 
applause. Early in 1758 Pitt concluded a new Con¬ 
vention by which England agreed to pay to Prussia a 
Subsidy of 670,000/.; and the money was voted with 
scarce a dissenVient voice in the House of Commons. In 
* ^'4^’ combination of parties, and the ascendency 

of the Great Commoner, opposition, even in his absence, 
appeared well nigh defunct or disarmed. On the 21st of 

* « La bataille de Leuthen est nn chef-d’oeavre de mouvemens, de 

** manocavros et de resolution; seule elle sufBrait pour immortaliser 
** Frederic, et Ini donner rang parmi les plus ^ands generaux.” 
(Menwires publies par Montbolon, voL v. p. 215.) This battle wua 
at firn called Lissa from tbe name of tbe neighbouring woods. 

‘(•JEutick’s History of the War, vol. iii. p. 20. 
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March Walpole*writes to Mann: “ Mr. Pitt, who has 
“ been laid up with the gout, has been in the House but 
** twice this winter;^ yet not long afterwards he adds: 

Our unanimitj is prodigious. You would as soon hear 
“ * No’ from an old maid as from the House of Com- 
“ mons! ” * 

The Subsidy to Frederick was by no means the only 
measure takoii in England to support the war in Germany. 
The King refused to ratify the Convention of Closter- 
Seven; indeed, as to several particulars respecting the 
Hessian troops and the obscr^'ance of tlie truce, the Freifth 
had alreocly infringed it. TJhe army at Stade was ac¬ 
cordingly prepared for a fresh campaign, and a sum for 
its maintenance voted by the Etiglish Parliament.t On 
the recommendation of the King oPPrnssiu, its command 
was intrusted to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother 
of the Duke of that name. Prince Ferdinand, now thirty- 
seven years of age, had already atta^cd high distinction 
in the Prussian service, and still held*high rmik fti it as 
General, and Governor of Magdeburg. His ^nilkary 
talents were worthy a pupil of Frederick; in the field lie 
was ever calm, collected, skilful, and intrepid. Humanity 
to the vanquished, and consideration for his own officers 
and soldiers, were not the least conspicuous of 4lis many 
good qualities. Amongst the scofiPers at Frederick’s 
Court he had been (flways steady and sincere, though un- 
affc(ttod, in his adherence to Itevealcd Keligion. 4p 
private life his tastes and habits were lucli as a greaf 
General but seldom forms. A shrewd observer, who passed 
through Brunswick a few years after the peace, and who 
was presented to the Prince, thus describes him: “ He is 
“ of a ceremonious politeness, splendid in his manner of 
“ living, attentive even to the minutd&t points of liia 
“ toilet, and fond of variety and magnificc’i^ce in J 

The command of the Hanoverian army was assumed 
by Prince Ferdinand only a few days after the battle of 

* To Sir Horace Mann, December sft, 1758. 
f ** Tji-sf. week, in the House of CommoDs, above ten millions 

** were granted, and the whole Uanuver army taken into British 
pay, with but one ringle negative, which was Mr. Vyneris.” (Lord 
Cliest^old to his son, April 25. 1758.) • 

i Dr. Moore, View of fcioeiety in France, Germany, &c. Jjc^ 56. 
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Rosbacli^ aiid his arrival from that field of victory inspir¬ 
ing the troops with new confidence, he gained almost im¬ 
mediately several small advantages over the French; but, 
severe weather setting in, both generals soon established 
themselves in winter quiirters; Prince Ferdinand at 
Liineburg, and the Duke de Richelieu at Ilanovcr. 

At homo the harmony of the Session was scarcely 
broken by a slight disagreement between thy two Houses 
on a proposed extension of the Habeas Corpus. The 
original Act in the reign of Charles the Second referred 
ohly to persons arrested on <>Griminal charges. Now an 
instance liad recently occurred of a gentleman being, by 
some mistake, pressed for a footsoldier, and confined in 
the Savoy, when his friends, on applying for a Habeas 
Corpus, found that the case did not come within the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill. No hardship ensued in this instance, 
because the gentleman thus imprisoned was released upon 
an application to th«. Secretary at War; but it tended to 
direct public attention towards the deficiencies of the. law. 
Cases vrere imagined,—without any violent stretch of 
probability, — of a wife wrongfully immured by her hus¬ 
band, of a daughter by her father, of an alleged lunatic 
by his physician, for whom no redress could be obtained. 
Pratt, the new Attorney General, applied himself with 
zeal to this grievance, and introduced a Bill extending 
the Habeas Corpus to other cases of confinement besides 
tliose resulting from the allegation of crime. It was a 
' noble sight thus to betiold the first advocate of the Crown 
^pearing the firmest champion against Prerogative.* 
Tlie Bill passed the Commons,—opposed, indeed, by Fox, 
and a very few others,—but supported by the two highest 
authorities then to he found in that assembly,—Secretary 
Pitt and Speaker Onslow. Far different w^s its re- 
in th^ House of Peers. Lords Temple, Talbot, 
and Stanhope spoke well-in its behalf; they were speedily 
overwhelmed, however, by the superior ability and weight 
of Hardwicke and Mans^eld. Of the latter, we are told 
by Horace Walpole, although a warm friend to the pro¬ 
posed extension, “ 1 am not averse to own that I never 

* LoiM Orford's Memoirs, voL ik p. 28?. See also bis letter to 
Camv^, June 4. 1756. 
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heard so much Argument, so much sense, so much oratory 
united.Perhaps it was the only speech that in 


my time at least had real effect; that is, convinced 
many persons.”-^ H&rdwicke unfolded numerous doubts 
and objections of detail; — how hard to bring up a wife, 
a daughter, or a lunatic, from, perhaps, tlie remotest 
corner of the kingdom, and at one’s own expense, without 
the least satisfaction from the persons who make such 
application, and while there may not be the slightest real 
grievance in the case! He acknowledged that he had, 
indeed, long been sensible pf one defect in the Isiw ef 
Habeas Corpus, and wished it^to be supplied, but he found 
not the least provision for it in the present Bill, — and 
that was, a power to a single Judge, during the vacation, 
to enforce a speedy return to an Habeas Corpus writ.* 
On the whole, he prevailed upon their Lordships to take 
the opinions of the Judges; but these opinions, sepa¬ 
rately delivered, proved to be discordant an^inconclusive. 
StiU following Hardwicke’s guidance the l^er^ then 
threw out the Bill, but directed the Judges to prepare 
for the next Session another Bill, ^tending the power 
of granting and enforcing the writ during the vacation. 
Such an order served at the moment'to allay tlve popu¬ 
lar excitement; and that once appeased, no further pro¬ 
gress was made with the promised measure. 

It may be observed, 1 think, without injustice, that 
the course pursued by the Peers in regard to the Ilabe^ 
Corpus Act has not been honourable to tli^ir judgment or • 
consistent with other parts of their conduct. Even in 
the original measure under Charles the Second the Bill 
had passed their House only by trick or chance. Bishop 
Burnet tells us, how, upon that division, Lord Grey, tlie 
teller in behalf of the Bill, availed himself of the eccen¬ 
tricity of his colleague, Lord Norreys, an od^ absentvqan,* 
to reckon a corpulent Peer who jiralked in as ten votes in¬ 
stead of one,—how the miscalculation passed current,— 
and how it decided the success of the measure, f In 1758 


* From Lord Hardwicks original notes; Parliamentary History, 
vol. XV. p. 897, 

t Hist^ of his Own Time, voL ii. p. 250. ed. Oxt 1833/witb a 
note of Speaker Onslow in corroboratkni of the story. 
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we find DO friendly spirit to its extension and support. 
It was not till 1816 tliat nearly the same amendment as 
Pratt had proposed, coupled with Lord llardwicke’s sug¬ 
gestion, was again introduced by Serjeant Onslow, when 
it passed without much opposition or notice, or any re¬ 
newed reference to the Judges,* 

The internal tranquillity of England, — where all 
parties. Whig or Tory, were rapidly blerding into an 
emulous support of Pitt, — was set off as with a foil by 
the rising troubles of Ireland. The Duke of Bedford, the 
fU'w Lord Lieutenant, himself of violent passions, was ill- 
litted for quelling or directing the passions of others. But 
with all his faults of temper he was an honest and honour¬ 
able man, and had entered on his Vice-Royalty with up¬ 
right intentions. He had professed and resolved to ob 
serve a complete neutrality between the contending 
parties. He had begun with exacting strict attendance 
at their posts from,all persons in civil emplo 3 nincnt, and 
refusing leaves 0 / absence to officers and chaplains of 
regimepts; nor did ho omit,—finding the revenue bur 
dened with so many useless charges,—some angry dia- 
tribi'S against Irish pensions. Unfortunately he was too 
much under the influence of liis Secretary and favourite, 
Rigby, *; gay, jovial, not over-scrupulous placeman. With 
such a counsellor the rigid virtue of the new Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant speedily relaxed. The Queen Dowager of Prussia 
l^id lately died, and by her demise there reverted to the 
Crown a pension of 800/. a year, which bad been secretly 
graiiteil to her on the Irish Establishment at the period 
af her ill-treatment by her harsh and penurious husband. 
This pension Bedford was persuaded to ask fur Lady 
Betty VVaidegravc, sister to his Duchess. He obtained 
it, — but immediately roused against his goverument 
*^wlu»tever of patriotism or of public spirit was then to be 
found in Ireland. In like manner his views of public 
policy, so lofty at the outset, speedily dwindled into do¬ 
natives and quiet. This appears from bis own private 
Diary of May 24. 1758. “ As things arc circumstanced, 
“ business may be easily carried on the next Session, but 


* H^sard's Debates, Tebmary 14. 1616. &c. 
stone’s Coxomentories, vol. iii. p. 138. ed. 1825. 


See also Black- 
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** the ]i‘iidin£^ pdbple must have douceurs .By 


these means His Majesty may do what he pleases with 
“ this country.** * Nor was His Grace more steady in 
his purpose of strict impartiality between the factions. 
There were at that time three in the Irish Parliament; 
first, that of the Primate Stone; secondly, that of the 
Speaker Ponsonby; thirdly, that of Lord Kildare, the 
head of the great family of Fitzgerald. Towards this 
last party the Lord Lieutenant ere long began strongly 
to incline, on account of his friendship with Fox, whose 
sister-in-law was the wife of JSiildare. » 

It must be acknowledged strange, and but little to 
the credit of Irish politics at this time, to find an Arch¬ 
bishop and a Speaker the chi^s of the rival Parlia¬ 
mentary cabals. The former evil*had been fomented 
avowedly, and as a matter of design, by the late Primate 
Boulter. “ The Bishops here,** says he, in one of his 
letters, “ are the persons on whom th^ Government must 
“ depend for doing tho public busine!iB.”t wrik an¬ 
other of Boulter’s maxims to place the Irish mi^es>on 
none but Knglish heads |,—to strengihen, as it was called, • 
tiie English interest,—a must false and suicidal policy. 

Two other peculiarities of tlie Irish Government at 
this period, tliough far less important, may yet disserve a 
passing notice. It was usual for every Lord Lieutenant 
to absent himself frodi his post during the second year of 
his Vice-Royalty, so as to pocket its salary without 
curring its expenses.§—The choice of th8 Secretary de- • 
pended solely on the Lord Lieutenant, instead of being, 
as now, a subject of care and thought to the Prime Mi¬ 
nister ; a change which indicates a far different degree 

and direction of responsibility in the inferior officer. || 

• 

* Bedford Correspondence, vol ii. p. SfJ5. ^ V 

t To the Duke of Newcastle, April 30.1728.—Boulter’s Letters, 
voL i. p.236. 

i Thus, for instance, on the dangerous illness of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, !^u1ter writes, “ I hope that gp native will be thought of 

** for that place.” (To the Bishop of London, December 21. 1728.) 
See also ifallam’s Constit. Hist., vol. iii p. 542. 

§ This is stated incidentally, and as a matter of course, in Lord 
Orford’s Memoirs, voL ii. p. 279. . 

11 We may trace the transition state (as a geolojgiBt would term it) 
between the.two systems in a letter from Mr. Pitt to the Dudfe of 
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The Parliamentary History of Ireland, which onrls 
with the Union of 1800, can scarcely bo said to com¬ 
mence until 1753. Previous to that year there had 
been occasional and violent outbreaks, as in the case of 
Wood’s half-pence, —there had been little confederacies 
of family interests struggling for places and pensions,— 
but no regular and systematic party combinations. It is 
observed by a contemporary, that up to 1^53 the Oppo¬ 
sition in the House of Commons never been able to 


muster above twenty-eight steady votes against any Gn- 
«;ernmcnt*; but so rapid '^os the rise in importance of 
the Irish House of Commcpis that a borough sold in 1754 
for three times as much money as was given in l750.t 
The troubles of 1753 had begun by a quarrel between 
Lord Greorge Sackf^lle, the ^cretary under the Vice- 
Royalty of Dorset, and the Speaker Boyle, both men of 
ambition and ability. In 1756 Boyle was quieted by the 
Earldom of Shannon, and a pension of 2,000/. a year; 
but this V'xampl*}. of rewarded faction in the Chair was 
tcippt^pg, and, as wc have already seen, was followed by 
his successor. Violent as were these altercations, many 
of thorn turned on truly trifling points. The only one ot 
real importance was the disposal of the surplus revenue. 
This tl'3 House of Commons wished to apply to the 
liquidation of debt. The £k>vcrnment concurred in this 
mode of application, hut contended that any surplus of 
revenue belonged of right to the Crown, and could not 
disposed of^without its consent and approval. It was 
from the looseness of practice in Ireland as to clauses of 
appropriation that sprung this controversy, which could 
never have arisen according to English forms. In the 
result the Castle (for so the Government was termed at 
Dublin) carried by nirrow majorities some votes in fa- 
tvoip*^ of its authority; but the real victory remained 
with its opponents, who. took care, by strict application 
of the revenue, to guard against the recurrence of any 
unapplied surplus.^ 

Butland, October 28. 1785. (Coirespondence privately ivioted, 


1842.) 

• Lor 


d Orford'B Memoirs, voL L p. 245. 


J Hordy^s life of Gharlemont, vc 
HaUatn’s Oonstit Hist voL iii 
Si 


1. p. 245. 
voL i p. 82, 


p. 548. 


I 
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TumultSj though petty, and almost confined to Dublin, 
3 'et indicating the growth of popular ferment, kept pace 
with these Parliamentary discussions. Thus in 1754, 
an actor at the Theatih having refused to repeat some 
lines which appeared to reflect on men in office, imd 
Sheridan, the Manager, not coming forward to justify the 
prohibition, the audience demolished the inside or the 
house, and redt^ced it to a shell. Thus also in 1759 tlie 
idea of an union with England was afloat; the English 
Government was supposed to entertain some such view; 
and one of the principal Irish^Feers, Lord Hillsborough,^ 
had let fall an expression in it^ favour. Immediately all 
Dublin caught the alarm; the quiet citizens protested; 
the mob rose in arms, ^he riotevs possessed themselves 
of the principal streets leading to tliB Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, stopped the Members as they passed along, and 
obliged them to take an oath that they would vote against 
an Union. This oath they administer^, amongst others, 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the Bishop oi^Kinalu. 
Several persons were stiU more roughly handled. •They 
stripped of his clothes one Rowley, ^ricli Presbyterian, 
•and were proceeding to drown him in the Liffey, when 
they were, though with difficulty, 'dissuaded. Lord In- 
chiquin was despoiled of his periwig and red ribflhd bcj- 
fore the oath was proposed to him for repetition. His 
Lordship had an impediment in his epeech; the riotci's 
mistook his stammering for doubt and hesitation, and they., 
would probably have torn him to pieces had^iot some ow 
in the crowd called out that his name was O’Brien, upon 
which their fury was turned to acclamation. They next 
forced their way into the House of Lords, where they 
found Lord Farnham taking the legal oaAis on the death 
of his father, instead of which they made Lltii uikc iheir’s. 
Their recklessness, as usual, growing with j^ts own /n- 
dulgence, they proceeded to various other acts of gross 
outrage in the Upper House, placed an old woman on 
the Royal Throne, and brought her pipes and tobacco. 
Meanwhile the Pi'ivy Council haS ^en hastily called 
together, and advised the summoning a troop of horse to 
the rescue. This was done accordingly, though the 
troopers were ordered not to fire; but, riding in among^the 
mob with their swords drawn, and cutting and slashing, 
TOL. rv. . tL. ^ ** 
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they did not quell the tumult until aft^ the loss of fifteen 
or sixteen lives.* 

It is one among the evils of long-continued misrule, 
that any departure from it seem.^ at first almost as hurt¬ 
ful and as hateful as itself. Scarce ever in the early 
periods of national release do we find a just mean be¬ 
tween servitude and turbulence. The rising aspirations 
of the Irish for freedom were manifcstei^at this time by 
the rankest faction in their Parliament—by the most 
wanton riots out of doors. Nor is it less remarkable 
*how seldom these tliroes qpd struggles of the infant Op¬ 
position were aimed ogqinst any of the true points of 
their misgovernment. For the ^isgovernment of Ireland 
nt that period was undoubtedly great and grievous, from 
whatever aspect We may choose to view it. If we feel 
any sympathy or relenting towards the great mass of the 
})opulation, — the Roman Catholics, — if we detest op¬ 
pression exen wl^pre it profits us, — if we deem it unwise 
to l^xa4»crate by ill-treatment their, or any other, creed 
ifitoca party-symbol, — if wo think that their peaceable 
conduct during the two insurrections of 1715 and 1745 
might have inspired some confidence or deserved somt 
favour, — we shall mourn to find that they were still 
denied by law the education of their children, — that no 
Papist was allowed to keep a school, or to send his family 
for instruction in his tenets beyond seas, — that a lady 
. holding such tenets, and left a widow, could not bo guar¬ 
dian to any*child, not even to her own,that on suspi¬ 
cion as to any of these things the burden of proving the 
negative was thrown on the accused,—that conversion 
to the Protestant faith was rewarded as a merit, and con¬ 
version from i\ punished as a crime, — that among the 
holders of rekl property a Protestant son was enabled in 
a* manner„to disinherit a Papist father, — thkt no new 
lands ooula be acquired by the proscribed party, except 
on short terms and rents not less than two thirds of the 
full value, — that two Justices might at any time search 
any of their houses ibr arms. Blackstone himself could 
only excuse such statutes on the plea that they were 

I Lord Oifbrd’s Memoirs, voL i. p. 338., vol. iL p. 401—407. 
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seldom exerted to their utmost rigour.* — But if, on the 
contrary, wo incline to. think that such severities were 
justified, either by th<^ duty of religious conversion ur 
by the danger of Stuart Pretenders, we shall, even from 
that point of view, find abundant cause to condemn the 
slackness of the ruling powers towards accomplishing 
their own designs. —We shall concur with the exc(‘llent 
Bishop Berkefty in lamenting the neglect of the Irish 
language, the absence of all missionary zeal, the fre¬ 
quency of pluralities and non-residence at that tiinqg 
among the Clergy, j* — We shM join n most accomplished 
Lord Lieutenant in desiring nftasurcs for the education, 
on right principles, of Connaught and Kerry. “ Let us 
“ make them know,** he says, “ that tl^rc is a God, a King, 
and a Government,—three things to which they ai'e at 
“ present utter strangers.” { — We shall grieve to behold 
the Protestant Charter-Schools, intended by Primate 
Boulter as the most powerful engine of natidnabco^yer- 
sion, so often dwindling into mere potty^instruments ibr 
personal advantage. — We shall inveigh against 
factious schisms and selfish aims wlifiih so long divided 
and disgraced the dominant party, and w:hich at length 
have opened an ever-widening inlet to the vanqj^shed. 
How dark a shadow have such bygone abuses cast for¬ 
ward, even over our ov^n times I How large a share of 
the furious animosities which still prevail in Ireland are 
clearly owing, not to any actual pressure fqjt at present,* 
but only to the oitter recollections of the past! 

* Comment., voL iv. p. 56. od. 1825. According to Montesquieu: 
^ Ces loix Bont si rSprimantes qu'elles font tout ll mal qui prat sa 

** faire de sang..fioid.* (Esprit des Loix, livre xix. qh- 37.) 
t Berkel^s Works, voL iL p. 381, &c. ed. 1764. 
t Earl of Chesterfield to ^shop Chenevix, October % 1756 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

(t 

Tbb warfare of 1758 was wnged tlirough all the four 
quarters of the globe. In India, as we shall more fully 
isee hereafter, the Gallic power had begun to sink before 
the fortune of England and the genius of Clive.—In 
Africa the French had succeeded in engrossing to them¬ 
selves the gum trade, Along fi.ve hundred miles of coast, 
from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia; they bad built 
Fort Louis within the mouth of the Senegal; they had 
fortified the island of Goree. The idea of dispossessing 
them from these important settlements was first conceived 
by IVlr. Thomas^ Gumming, a Quaker merchant. Peaceful 
w^re both the tenets of his faith and the habits of his 
calling, ho was noj: withheld by either from framing a 
scheme of military conquest.* This scheme he submitted 
to the Boards of Trade and Admiralty. It was approved; 
and a ismall squadron was despatched, under Captain 
Marsh, having on board Mr. Gumming himself, and a few 
hundred marines. On the 23d of^April they appeared in 
sight of St. Louis, and no sooner were their forces landed 
than the Fr^mcli, finding themselves u^Mjual to resist¬ 
ance, agreed to a capitulation on honourable terms. 

The English armament was itself, as it proved, in¬ 
adequate to the further conquest of Goree; but later in 
the year a fre^h armament on a larger scale was de¬ 
spatched fronk home, — the command being entrusted to 
Commodore Keppel, the same officer who bad sat on 
Byng's Cofirt Martial^ He had on board 700 men of 
regular troops, while the French garrison of Goree could 
not muster half that number. The attack took place on 

* When taunted with thii regions inconsieten^, Kr. Camming 
used to answer by exclaiming that his military schen^ if there were 
but the blessing of Providence upon them, might all be accompUihcd 
withi^t shedding a drop of human blood I (See an apologetic note 
in^Jmollett's History, bm in. ch. ix. sect. L) 
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the 29th of December. For several hours the British 
ships poured in their, broadsides, while the fire was 
briskly returned fron^ the batteries on shore; but the 
former at length prevailed; the French Governor was 
compelled to strike liis colours, and surrender at discre¬ 
tion. During the conflict the opposite shore of the Con¬ 
tinent had been lined with crowds of negroes, who 
expressed thtiir interest or surprise by loud shouts and 
uncouth gesticulations.* 

America became the scene of greater operations. Fitt 
had early directed his attention to this quarter, ha<r 
planned the conquest of Cape JBreton and St. John's, had 
sent out considerable reinforcements, and what was, per¬ 
haps, still more effectual for silbcess, had recalled Iho 
Earl of Loudoun. As the conunaSder of the intended 
expedition, his good judgment selected for the army 
(^neral Amherst, afterwards Lord Amherst; for the 
fleet, Admiral Boscawen. Wolfe likewise, wlm had at¬ 
tracted Pitt’s notice by his behaviour 4)cfore BochSfort, 
was despatched with Ihe rank of Brigadier Geneml, and 
as second in command. In these military appointments ' 
* Pitt disregarded the claims of seniority, passing over 
many officers of older standing, but inferior merit.f 
This principle of selection (but skilfully and sparingly 
applied) was, no doubt, among the main causes at this 
period of the sudden revival of the British spirit, and 
the surpassing glory of the British arms. ^The claims 
patronage were now as little heeded as those of seniority. 
It was no longer asked, as under the Pelhams, before an 
officer was named: In what borough or county has he 
rotes? Of what Duke or Earl is he^cousin?—Every 
man in the public service now felt that a superior eye 
was upon him, quick to discern and read5' to reward his^ 
deserts ; with such an impulse he soon weq^ beyond the 
line of mere cold, strict, formal* duty; he set his whole 
heart and soul to the business, and ere long Victory came 
to crown his exertions. 


* Goree bad been first planted by the Dutch in 1617. In 1677 it 
fell into the huids of the Prenoh under the Count d*£8tree8. The 
name is derived from Goeree, in Dutch ** a good road for shipping.'* 
(Butick's Histoiy of the War, voL UL f, 270.) * 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 261. 

• a 
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TIic armament under Amherst and Boscavren was 
assembled at Halifax, consisting of 150 sail, and of 12,0(X) 
soldiers. On the 2d of June it* came to anchor within 
seven miles of Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton. 
The land-defences of this place had been carefully 
strengthened by the French in expectation of an attack; 
hve ships of the line were drawn up in the harbour, and 
the garrison, soldiers and marines together exceeded 
6,000 men. It was with much difficulty and after stout 
resistance that the English effected their landing. Wolfe 
was the first to spring frpra the boats into the raging 
surf, and cheer on his soldiers to the charge. During the 
whole sie^ his ardour and activity were equally con¬ 
spicuous. The conduct Nof Grcncral Amherst also deserves 
high praise; and almost cordial co-operation,—another 
proof how judiciously the chiefs had been chosen, —pre¬ 
vailed between himself and Admiral Boscawen. For the 
besieged, they kept up their fire with much spirit, and 
attcmptcQ severaJ sallies, but before the close of July, 
many/)f their cannon being dismounted, and divers prac¬ 
ticable breaches made in the walls, they were compelled 
to capitulate. The garrison became prisoners of war,' 
and were transported to England. ]^8ideB the ships 
capturoi in the harbour, a large amount of stores and 
ammunition was found in the place. The whole island 
of Cape Breton submitted on the fall of its capital, and 
t]io island of St. John’s followed the fate of Cape Breton, 

' being occupied by Colonel Lord BoUo with a detachment 
of troops. The name of St. John’s was afterwards, in 
compliment to the Boyal Family, altered to Prince Ed¬ 
ward’s Island. These happy news were transmitted to 
England through Captain Amherst, brother of the Gene¬ 
ral and fathei* of the present Earl, and he was also 
entrusted with eleven pair of French colours taken at 
Jiouisburg. ^These troiJnes were, by His Mfyest/s com¬ 
mand, carried in procession, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounding, from Kensington Palace to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and there deposited amidst a salute of cannon 
and other public demonstrations of triumph. Nor were 
such rejoicings confined to London; a great number of 
other towns and corpoQttions lighted bonfires in the 
strpeAy and sent addresses of congratulation to the King, 
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On the continent of America General Abercromliie 
bad become senior officer by the recall of Lord Loudoun. 
Mr. Pitt, though not willing to entrust him with the en¬ 
terprise against Cape ^Ireton, had proposed to him a 
more limited and less arduous sphere for his operations, 
—to reduce the French forts on the Lakes George and 
Champlain, and thus open a way for the future conquest 
of Canada, ^cordingly the General began his march 
from Now Yora. at the head of 6,000 regular troops and 
10,000 provincial militia. With these he embarked on 
Lake George, his main object being Ticondoroga, 
strong fort on a neck of land "between Lake George and 
Lake Cliamplain. The English effected their landing 
without hindrance, and gained sqpie advantage over the 
French in a petty skirmish, in wl^ch, however. Lord 
Howe, one of their ablest officers, felL “ His life,*' says 
an historian, had been long enough for lus honour, but 
“ not for Ids country.”* 'J'ho enemy were scarce 4,000 
strong, but headed by their Commahder in ahief, the 
Marquis de Montcalm, and occupying a illrong entrenched 
camp close upon the fort. Their breast-workf^ were 
•eight fQpt in height, and had in front*barricadcs of felled 
trees, with the branches outwards. So misinformed or 
so presumptuous was General Abercrombie, thR,^ho ex¬ 
pected to forco this strong position by musketry alone, 
and resolved to commence his attack without awaiting 
his artillery, which, for want of good roads, was yet 
lugging in the rear. Thus, on the 8th of JuJy, the British ' 
troops marched up to the onset with undaunted courage, 
and bravely continued the fire for several hours; but the 
difficulties before them proved insurmountable, and they 
were at length withdrawn, after a loss, in killed and 
wounded, of nearly 2,000 men. The G^pneral, who is 
accused of never having approached the scene of actual, 
conflict nearer than the post of Saw-MiUs^ two miles 
distant f, was as precipitate in £is final retreat as in bis 


* Annual Register, 17AS, p. 73. This useful compilation begins 
with 17 AS, and has continued by diderent hands until the pre¬ 
sent time. T^e earlier narratives (ascribed principally to Borke) are 
written with gi^ spirit, and compiled with great core, 
f Entick’s^story, voL iil p. 258. 
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first attack. FarlQ^in seeking to retricfee his disaster, or 
making use of his greatly superior force> he haalened to 
*re-embark his men, and to retiuii whence he came. So 
headlong was his coursCt that, ah an officer present in¬ 
forms us, a great number of entrenching tools, and 
several boatlo^s of provisions, were left behind; — all 

strong indications,” he ad^ “of an unaccountable 
« panic.” 

At Fliiladelphla a much less considerable force had 
been assembled under Brigadier Forbes, and had received 
':ttrder8 from England to ad^nce against Fort Duquesne. 
This line of march, dcstitum at that time of all military 
roads, and beset with morasses and mountains, was 
fraught with no common difficulties; these, however, 
were courageously overcome, and, as the English ap¬ 
proached, the French garrison of Fort Duquesne,— 

, struck with alarm, — dismantled their works, and with¬ 
drew. Thu^s, on the 25th of November, Brigadier Forbes 
tookipcateablo pps'session of the place. He repaired this 
foct, contention for which had been one main cause 
of the war, and, wi^li the unanimous concurrence of his 
officers, altered its name to Pittsburg, —a welVcarnedi 
compliment to the Minister who had planned it& conquest. 

In Ergland, Mr. Pitt, undeterred by the failure before 
Rochefort, was still firmly bent on expeditions to the 
coast of France. A formidable armament assembled at 
Spitliead, its precise destination remaining strictly secret. 
^No less Uian i4,000 troops of the line and 6,000 marines 
went on board; having for their chief, Charles, second 
Duke of Marlborough, a man, beyond all question, brave, 
good-natured, and generous, but of no shining talents in 
the field or else'v^herc. Second in command was the late 
Secretary for (Ireland, Lord Greorge Sackvillc. With 
»these embarked a crowd of high-born volunteers, — “ the 
“ purplest Ifiobd of Eqgland,” says Horace Walpole.* — 
At the head of the nav^ branch was Commodore Howe; 
Lord Anson also embarked with the expedition, but stood 

* To Sir H. Mann, June 11.1758. Ibis phrase » derived from 
the Sangre Azul of the GostUlians,—a phrase by which they express a 
descent 

^ w Throngh the most Gothic gen t l e m en of Spain.** 
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out to sea with Ihe larger ships. dS the 5th of June 
the transports cast ancbpr in the Bay of Cancalle. Next 
day the troops, being e^t on sborO) were le'^ by the Duke 
of Marlborough against St. Malo. The strength of the 
fortifications precluded a coup de main but Duke 
bet on fire and destroyed, almost under the cannon of the 
place, a great quantity of naval stores, throe ships of war, 
and about 139 privateers and trading crafl. After this 
feat the troops were quietly re-embarked. The armament 
in its further progress appeared before both Granville and 
Cherbourg, but was restrained from any attack by th9^ 
state either of the weather o%the works. On the Ist of 
July it was again auchored safe at Spithead. There is 
no doubt that the damage done*to the French shipping 
had been considerable, and that th9 apprehension or the 
approach of this expedition ha^ effectually withheld tlie 
French from sending any succours to Germany. This- 
effect was frequently and warmly acknowledged in Prince 
Ferdinand’s despatches. On the other hand, it dkn as 
little be denied that the results of this great aradament 
were far from corresponding to the Mims it hod cost, or to* 
the hopes it had excited. Mr. Fox, and other grumblers, 
^called it tireaking windows with guineas, and applied the 
fable of the mountain and the mouse.f Mord^er, the 
speedy re-embarkation of the troops, which must attend 
this kind of warfare, ^as always an appearance of flight, 
and affords matter of triumph to an enemy. The I^rp; 
remarked of this expedition very sensibly*: ” I never had^ 
any opinion of it; we shall brag of having burnt their 
“ ships, and they of driving us away.’*{ 

Next month, however, the attempt w^ resumed with a 
smaller force. On this second occasion the command had 
been offered to Lord George Sackville, bht he, preferring 
to serve under the Duke of Marlborough^in Germany, 
replied that he was “ tired of buecaneeringl** The com- 

* ** Sar le plus gr^d de cos floti de on a boti St Halo, qni 

** k mar^e haute ne i la terre qne par la grande roifik. . . . — 
A maree basso le parapet est souvent ft soixonte piods des flots.** 
(Mftmoires d’un Touriste (M. Beyle), voL ii p. 144. ed. Bruxelles, 
18880 

j lUord Chesterfidd to his son, June 87.1758. 

1 Lord (Mord's Blemoirs, vol ii. p. 306. 

“ a 
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mand, therefore, devolved on General Bli^h, a worn-out 
veteran. With him embarked the ;^oung and high-spirited 
Prince Edward, next brother to the Prince of Wales. 
The troops being set on shore near Cherbourg, found the 
town forsaken by the gari iaon, and proceeded to destroy 
the forts and the basin. So strong and compact was tlko 
masonry of the latter that for a long time it baffled the 
miner's tools. It bore an inscription commemorating its 
construction through the orders of Cardinal Flcury and 
the plans of Marslml Asfeld, and announcing that it 
Ttood for all eternity*;—lhat eternity, as it proAcd, 
lasted less than thirty yeaijil 170 pieces of iron cannon 
were destroyed; twenty-two of fine brass were embarked, 
and afterwards carried %ith great pomp and procession 
through the City of I^indon to the Tower. But whatever 
glory might redound to the British troops from such tro¬ 
phies became tarnished Iby their own ill-conduct; dis¬ 
cipline was neglected by the officers; and the common 
men, liotwithstanding a Manifesto promising protection 
to the «peacenblo inhc.b't.ints, disgraced themselves by 
^numerous acts of niuvder and riot 

The destruction being completed, and the troeps re- 
‘ cmbai’ked, they steered towards St. Malo, and were again 
set on ^ftbro. It was found, however, (as the commanders 
should have known from the former expedition,) that 
St. Malo was too strong to be attaclfcd with any prospect 
success. Thus then the army was allowed to rove in 
a desultory minner over the adjoining district without 
any settled plan, and committing numerous excesses. At 
length, news was brought that the Duke of Aiguillon was 
approaching at tl^ head of superior forces, and our troops 
hastened to rejoin the ships in the bay of St. Cast. But 
here there was*no care taken to cover and p];oteet the 
embarkation.^ The French kept aloof until, on the 11th 
of September, the whol&army was on board, except the 
rear-guard of 1,500 men under Major General Dury; 

* LI^VICI XV JUSBU'* 
ri^oBtiB coNsmio 
ABFELDl DUOTU 
nr ABVUX BTAT HABO MOLBB. 

An, Kstnne Yictrix. . • • dmul Principem, sapientem, heroa pos- 
teri^L hoBunendat. 
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they then began* a regular and well-concerted attack. 
General Dury himself .was dangerously wounded, and 
attempting to swim to'v^ards his ships was drowned; and 
the whole English loss in killed and prisoners was nearly 
1,000 men. So strong was the public feeling against 
Bligh for his miscarriage at St Cast that he found it 
necessary on his return to England to resign both his 
regiment and kis government* 

On the Elbe, the new General of the Hanoverian army, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, commenced his cam¬ 
paign before the close of February. He had no longer 
the Duke de Bichchcu before Uim; that chief had so far 
alienated Hanover, and ruined his own army, by his ex¬ 
actions and want of discipline, thit lie had been recalled 
to Paris. In his place had come the\3ount de Clermont, 
a Prince of the Blood Koyal, wholly inexperienced in 
war, and chiefly known as holding the rich abbey of St. 
Germain. The wits of Paris used to say of hiim thiTt he 
preached like a soldier and fought like an apostle! t ‘be¬ 
fore his arrival the French forces were reduced to* a 
dismal situation, by their own excesecs, by sickness, by 
^he want of duo supplies, and by the severity of the 
season. It is alleged that Count de Clermont hereupon 
wrote to his Sovereign as follows :—That ho haf found 
His Majesty’s army divided into three bodies, one above 
ground, who were become a parcel of thieves and vaga¬ 
bonds, and all in rags;—another under gj'ound ;—and* 
t)ie third in the hospitals. Therefore he desired His 
Majesty’s instructions whether he should endeavour to 
bring the first away, or whether he should stay till it had 
joined the other two. { ^ 

Thus then the French forces were in no condition to 


* The French commander was no less blamed tholl the English. 
M. d’AigoiUon, au lien de se mettre^j^a tito des troupes, monta 
dans UD monlin, d*ou il Tit Taction et les Anglais repousses.'* 
(Memoires de Besonvol, vol. it p. 172.) ^ 
f ** Moiti£ casaque, moitic rabat, 

** Clcnnont en vaut bien nn autre, 

** B prBcbe comme un soldat 
** £t se bat comme an aputre.** 

Freuss, Lebens-Geschichte, vbL it m ISS, 
t Entick's History, vbl. lit p. 126. * 
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withstand the Hanoverian when advancing with boldness 
and directed with ability. As. Prince Ferdinand ap¬ 
proached, the enemy retired succ^sively from Zelle, from 
Hanover, from Hameln; and they were dislodged at 
Hoya on the Weser, with the loss of 1,500 prisoners. 
The whole Electorate was recovered for King George, 
but was found most grievously plundered and im¬ 
poverished. “ We are a ruined people ii# this country,” 
writes a gentleman of Zelle, on the 9th of March, “ and 

God knows how we shall or can maintain ourselves. 

“.I have been thi» week out of town, and have 

“ found most people theie, as 1 may say, naked; they 
** creep together like sheep, to keep one another warm; 
** and they have nothing left to live upon.” But one at 
least of the Frencl?generals stands clear from the guilt 
of having caused such guficrings. The Duke de Bandan, 
Governor of the town of Hanover, had not only taken 
eifedtual^measurearfor restraining his garrison within the 
bouhds of discipline, but when he commenced his retreat, 
iiAtead of destroying the magazines of provisions which 
he could not remove, according to the usual practice of 
war, he ordered them to be distributed among the poor.* 
His name,—and this was surely no light compliment 
after ^ch a conquest,—was gratefully commemorated in 
the sermons preached at Hanover on the day of solemn 
thanksgiving for their national deliverance. 

Still retreating, and still pursued, the French gradually 
foil back to tlie Bhine, and crossed that river near Wesel. 
Prince Ferdinand, with equal skill and spirit, eflected his 
own passage in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and on 
tlie 23d of Junejbrought them to a battle at Crefeld, when, 
notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, the French 
were worsted with a loss of 6,000 men. The first result 
of this vic^ry was the fall of Dusseldorp, which Prince 
Ferdinand immediate]^' invested, and in a few days re¬ 
duced. But the battle of Crefdd had also important 
consequences both inJParis and in London. The French 
Ministers, exasperated at their failure, recalled their 
finoapable commander, and sent in his place the Ma- 
reschsl de Contades at the head of consideTable reinforce¬ 
ments. They also directed the Prince de Soubise to 
attempt a diversion by marching forward from Hanau 
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into Hesse. Tlfls order was promptly executed, and the 
Hessians were overthrown, with heavy loss Under all 
these circumstances, Prince Ferdimuid, finding it im¬ 
possible to maintain his position beyond the Khine, or to 
bring the enemy to another conflict, retired into West¬ 
phalia, fixing his head-quarters at Munster. 

British auxiliaries, however, were already on their way 
to reinforce bjm. So elated was the whole nation at the 
gallantry and success of Prince Ferdinand at Crefcld, 
that Pitt found himself supported, nay impelled, by the 
public feeling, when he adop^d tlie bold measure of send-'" 
ing to his aid several regiiqeuts from England. No 
sooner had the Duke of Marlborough landed from the 
first expedition to St. Malo thaia he was ordered on this 
service. The troops disembarked ifi the port of Embden, 
wliich, during the French retreat from Hanover, had 
been occupied by two English ships of war. From thence 
they marched to join Prince Fcr(Jinand’8 army? but 
arrived too late for him or for them undel-takif any 
thing further during this campaign. Moreovei^ their 
chief, the Duke of Marlborough, diyd sliortly after their « 
» tirrivaV—of a dysentery, as was said,—but not without 
some circumstances of strange and mysterious suspicion.* 

The King of Prussia, after his great victory at fJr'Uthen, 
had fixed his winter-quarters at Breslau. Even with the 
snow deep upon the” ground ho had kept Schweidnitz 
closely blockaded. He had besieged and reduced that 
important fortress at the first appearance of*spring. Next, 
ever most ready where least expected, he suddenly burst 
into Moravia, and inveatA Olmutz, its capital. But he 
had now before him far diflerent chiefs from Charles of 
Lorraine;—the cool, cautious, fur-sighted Daun, who has 
been surnamed the Austrian Fabius t;—Laudohn, gifted 

s 

* The extraordinary case of the thr^tening letters addressed to 
the Duke, and signed “ Felton,” will be found fully detailed in the 
Annual Register, 1758, p. 121^127. This was the case as it up. 
peared in the DiAe*B life-time; his deatU^o shurtly afterwards gives 
great additional significance to the stoir. 

f He is thus termed on the medal whkh was struck at Vienna in 
his praise: Impoldus Coxes ds Daun; Gxexakorux Fabxus 
Maximus :-*CtniCT4ja>o ViciSTi} Ccxctaxuo Vixceub Eaaoic. 
1758. * 
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with enterprise and boldness almost equal to his own. 
While Daun remained securely,intrenched, throwing in 
supplies to the Imperial garrison, or cutting off the 
Prussian outposts, but avoiding any general engagement, 
T.Hudohn darted forward with nis cavalry, and succeeded 
in capturing or destroying a train of 3,000 waggons from 
Silesia. It was on these that Frederick had depended 
for the food and ammunition of his troops.* Thus;^ on the 
Ist of July, he found it necessary to raise the siege; but 
instead of retiring to his own dominions, as Daun ima- 
^gined, ho turned discomfitr.re into invasion, and struck 
across the bordering mountains into the heait of Bohemia. 
I'liere he maintained himself in the strong position of 
Koniginngratz, until c&lled elsewhere to repel tlie ad¬ 
vancing Russians. * 

The slow progress of the Russians up to that time had 
been a matter of surprise and speculation to the politicians 
of Buro^e. * “ Either,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ they 
haVe had a sopfjfrom the King of Prussia, or they want 
“ an animating dram from France and Austria.” * Now, 
however, they wepe quickened by fresh orders from 
Petersburg, and by a new commander, General Fermor. * 
They occupied, almost without resistance, the city of 
Konig^rg, and the whole Prussian territory beyond the 
Vistula, and they then pushed forward, at least dO.OOO 
strong, towards the Oder. The barbarities committed on 
„1^eir mai'ch were worthy of their Scythian forefathers. 
Everywhere their track was marked by the smoke of the 
burning villages and the wail of the houseless peasants. 
Thus, also, when they arrived before Ciistrin, within a 
few marches of JBerlin, they wantonly bombarded and 
destroyed the town before they proceeded to besiege the 
fortress. In this siegei they were still engaged when 
'Frederick a^^ieared bmore them, having hastened from 
Bohemia by forced marshes. He had brought with him 
about 14^000 soldiers; he had found about 20,000 more. 
On the 25th of Augus^ the two armies met on the plain 
of Zorndorf at no great distance from Ciistrin. The battle 
began at eight in the mpming, and continued with little 
intermission till eight at night. The Prussiaus, ex* 


^ Letter to hh eon. Hay SO. 176S. 
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asperated bj tllo sufferings of their countrymen around 
them, had resolved to give no quarter *, — and the 
Bussians neither gave’nor asked it. Doth parties flew to 
the conflict, less like warring armies than as personal 
and rancorous foemen. Thus, for instance, a Prussian 
and a Russian were found on the plain locked in each 
other’s arms, both grievously wounded,—the Prussian 
umriblo to moive,—and the Russian maimed in both hands, 
but still endeavouring to tear asunder his prostrate oppo¬ 
nent with his teeth. Few battles accordingly have been 
more bloody, considering thp numbers engaged. At thu 
close of the day there had fallen dead or wounded 11,000 
of Frederick’s army, and 20,t)00 of Fermor’s. The vic¬ 
tory had been decided for the«Prii8sians, mainly by tho 
heroic exertions of their horse, led on by General Seyd- 
lit7., one of the best cavalry oflicers whom the world has 
ever seen. Yet the Russians cduld still maintain tlirough 
tlie night a part of the battle-field, and pi:etend to claim 
the honours of victory; they marc!iQ|d back^witk their 
columns diminished, but unbroken ; nor was it u^il al^or 
attempting, though unsuccessfully^ the siege of Colbcrg^ 
that ^ey retired for winter-quarters beyond the Vistula. 
Frederick himself hastened back to Saxony, where, during 
his absence, his brother, Prince Henry, had boon closely 
pressed by the Austrians. 

The Russian prisAners (for some prisoners were made 
on the day after the battle, and during the retreat,) Wdgro 
sent for safe qustody to the fortress of Mrigdeburg. There* 
the Royal Family of Prussia had ever since the preceding 
campaign sought shelter. There also were immured the 
captives of Rosbach and of Leuthen. We may well con¬ 
ceive how the inhabitants, secure behTnd their ramparts 
from the sufferings of war, w(|||| elated st its glory. We 
may yet trace the recollecti(m of a German writer of 
some note, then a schoolboy aUMagdebu^; “ How my 
“ young heart,” says he, “ used to bound when I heard 
“ couriers arriving, in constant succession and amidst 

sounding clarions, each with t?e news of some fortress 

* It is owned by the Ffuisian writers that this order was pven by 
Frederick himself: ** Der Kbnig befahl, keinem Riissen in dcr Schlacht 

** pardon za geben," (Arehenholtz, voL i. p. 169.) ^ 
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** taken, of some victory won; when I skw companies of 

invalids bringing in whole armies of prisoners from thi3 
“ furthest points of the great nations banded against us, 

— from the borders of the gulf of Gascony to the roots 
" of the mountains of Ural.” * 

Once again in Saxony, the King speedily reduced Daun 
to the defensive. His own camp was fixed at Hochkirchen 
in front of Bautzen, and close to the Bqhemiau Kiics. 
But in this exposed position he had neglected his usual 
care and vigilance before an enemy. Daun and Laudohn, 
n^ombining their movementg, surprised his camp before 
daybreak on a winter morning. Starting from his rest, 
FrtMlcrick beheld his troops scattered or slaughtered all 
around him; and nothirg but his presence of mind and 
intrepidity preservedethem from utter ruin. As it was ho 
lost 100 pieces of cannon, twenty-eight standards, and 
9,000 men in killed and Wounded. None among the slain 
were* more deeply and more deservedly lamented tlian 
FieltkMafshal Keith, brother of the exiled Earl 

]Vloj:ls(j{ial of Scotland. Hia private virtues were not less 
^ conspicuous tt^an hig military talents. Some days pre¬ 
viously he bad warned Frederick of the danger,..of his 
unguarded position. If the Austrians,” said he, " leave 
“ us quRt here, they will deserve to be hanged I ” t At 
the first sound of the hostile firing he had hastened to the 
liead of his troops; seeing them disperse, ho sought by 
bpat of drum to rally them; even a wound could not 
make him quK. the field, until another bullet laid the 
British hero (for as our’s let us still claim him I) lifeless 
on the ground. 

The date of this disastrous battle was the 14th of Oc¬ 
tober. “ On the Very day,” writes Frederick, “ that the 
** King was defeated attnochkirchen by the Austrians, 
*** his sister the Margra^m of Bareith expired. No doubt 
“ the ancienf Eomans aarould have ascribed some fatal 

* Hotgor, Biiokblicke ins Leben, p. IS.—Fienss, Lebens-Geschiebts, 
voL ii. p. 58. * 

t Prams, Lebens-Gescbichte, vol. ii. p. 171. The King wittilv 
answered, ** I hope th^ are more afraid of os than of the jniUowg \ 

- See also an mteresting letter fiom Keith to his brother, Kart Mar- 
isehal, dated the veiy day before the battle, and priaM in l^cvd 
l^ver’sfl.iib of Frederick U (vol. il p. 140.) ^ 
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oiaen to that daj when two such grievous blows struck 
“ the King together.” * Fatal indeed has been the omen 
of that day to the House of Hohen-zollern. On the 14tU 
of October, ibrty-cighf years afterwards, the whole he¬ 
ritage of Frederick,—the whole monarchy of Prussia,— 
was overwhelmed in the rout of Jena. 

Had the Austrians followed up their success at Hoch- 
kircha^they plight, perhaps, have ended the war. But 
Daun, whose own army had suffered severely, Jiesitated 
during several days, and these days enabled Frederick to 
repair his losses. Having some skilful manoeuvres 
misled the enemy as to his designs, ho suddenly marched 
into Silesia, and raised the siege of Neisse, which another 
Austrian division had for some time invested. Thence, 
darting back into Saxony, he rcscue<k Dresden, which was 
already close pressed by Daun; and then, the winter 
liaving now set in, he closed this dhequered campaign, fix¬ 
ing, as before, his own head-quarters at Breslau. Berlin 
he bad resolved not to re-enter so long as the*war«co)i- 
tinned. ^ , 

In November the British Parliament n^t. On tliis 
ioccasioq, says a Member of the House of Commons, 

** Mr. Pitt made the most artful speech he ever made, 

“—provoked, called for, defied, objections,—pvomised 
“ enormous expense,—demanded never to be judged by 
** events. Universal Edlence left him arbiter of Ids own 
terms.” t Nor did this unanimity and this silence ju-Uf 
vail but for a single night; they endured throughout tlie 
Session. The general submission of the House to tbc Mi¬ 
nister’s measures seemed rather heightened and enhanced, 
as by contrast, from the stubborn resistance of a single 
Member, Mr. Yyner, who declaimed to empty benclu\s 
against almost every thing propQ|ed. A flew Subsidy to 
Prussia, like the last of 670,000/., was readily voted. The * 
total amount of the estimates for the year approached tlie 

* CEuvres Fosthumea, voL ii. p. 268. e<L 1769. See also his letter 
to Voltaire, April 22.1759. * \ 

t Hd W^pole to Sir H. Mann, November 27. 1758. It was in the 
course of this speech that Pitt, placing himself in on attitude of de¬ 
fiance, exclaimed in his loudest tone: ** Is there an Austrian among 
“ you ? Let him stand forward and reveal himself 1 **—See Butler's 
U^niscexices^ voLl. p. 153. 

VOL. IV. • X. 
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hitherto unparalleled height of twelve millions and a 
half;—an annual expenditure, which, moderate as it may 
be deemed by the present generation, appeared altogether 
incredible and ruinous tu the la%t.* Pitt himself was 
startled at the sum. 1 wish to God,'* —thus he writes 
to Newcastle,—“ I could see my way through this moun- 
" tain of expense I ** f 

Tliis wondrous unanimity,—this suddeifestilliiii;*^ the 
troubled waves of faction, — this combination of the long- 
dissevered words, Ministerial and Patriot,—was owing 
in no small degree to the i^wly established concord 1 h*- 
tween the statesman at the Foreign Office and the in¬ 
triguer at the Treasury, According to Horace Walpole's 
just description, “ Mr. Pitt does every thing; the Duke 
of Newcastle oiVEfi every thing. As long as they can 
“ agree in this partition they may do what they will,” J 
Thus also Lord Chestcrheld tells us, with his usual quiet 
touch of satire : “ Domestic affairs go just as they did; 
“ tho Duke of I^wcastle and Mr, Pitt jog on like man 
and wife; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling, 
but, by mui^ interest upon the whole, not parting.” § 
—But no doubt a stiU more efficient cause of the unanimity' 
in Parliament at this time may be found in the growing 
success'^nd glory of our arms, under Pitt's administration, 
and the equally augmented confidence of the people in his 
counsels. ' 

«.Thus ended the year 17^8. But, before dismissing it, 
let me not l^ve wholly unnoticed, although I cannot 
relate in detail, the gallant actions of the British Navy. 
In the course of that year we captured or destroyed six¬ 
teen French men of war, forty-nino privateers, and 104 
merchant ships. In the latter respect, however, the 
enemy had the^dvantage; for their capture of merchant 
'ships exceeded 300, while of our privateers they took 
only seven, £nd of our-aien of war only three. We had 

* The total expendituro in 1759 was 12,503,564/. (Sinclair’s 
'Public Bevenue, pan iii. p. 69.)—about 200,000/. beyond the E»- 
thnates. ** A most incredible sum 1 ” writes Lord Chesterfield to his 
aon, December 16. 1758. 

f Letter, Aprib4v 1758.—Chatham Correspondence^ vol L p. 805. 

I To )!& H, Mann, November 27.1756. 

I Xo his son. May 18.1796 
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also seized 176 neutral ships, as laden with French 
colonial produce or wjth military stores; these ships 
wore chiefly Dutch, and engaged us for some time in acri¬ 
monious discussions with the Government of Holland. 

During the course of this war, both by land and sea, it * 
has been alleged, — perhaps unjustly, — that the Frcncli 

their worthless government, and their 
of public misrule, did not 6ght with altu- 
j^cther their usual gallantry and ardour. — Early in 1759, 
liowever, our manifold successes stung even the feeble 
Court of Versailles into sofhething like enterprise. A 
descent upon our own shoroe was threatened in good 
earnest; at Havre, and several ^tlier ports, flat-bottomed 
boats were ae^n building for the p^-ojected invasion, and 
large fleets were equipped at Toulon and at Brest, hosidcs 
a small squadron at Dunkirk,• under the command of 
Thurot, a brave and skilful seaman. But these mc^ures 
were neither sufliciently extensive nor yet w’ell^timcd. A 
superior British fleet rode the ChaAncl,—a superior 
British force lined the coastf; both were suppofteef by 
tlte unanimous public feeling at heffne, and eacli 
* fully itble to defeat, — nay, even to destroy, — the hos¬ 
tile armament whenever it advanced. — Pitt taken 
vigorous and timely steps, both in defence and in retali¬ 
ation. In May he bBOught down a Royal Message that 
His Majesty might be enabled to march the reginicnls of 
Militia out of their several counties, and 1)^ made a nofllc 
speech on this occasion, finely diatingiiisliing botu’cen 
the various kinds of fear; “ this,” ho said, ** is a xnagna- 
nimous fear.”—In July, under his instructions, Ad¬ 
miral George Rodney anchored in thw roads of Havre, 
and began a bombardment, which con^oued for fifty- 
two hours without intermission, to the damage of that* 
flourishing town—to the destruction of man^ of tho new- 
constructed boats. — In August,^ho Toulon fleet under 
M. de La Clue, on its way to take part in these northern 
operations, was pursued by Ad^ral Boscawen from* 

* Entick*B Hietoiy of the War, vol. iii. jC 396—433. 
f ** All the country squires are in regiment^ A pedestal is 

** making for little Lora Montibrt, that be may bp^aced at the head 
** of the Cambridgeshire Militia I Walpme to Mann, August 1. 
1769. 


disginted by 
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(jibraltar, and attacked off Lagos in Algarve, when, of 
its largest ships, two wcro captured, and two otliers run 
ashore. This victory, however, involved us in a pro¬ 
tracted negotiation with tho Portuguese, who complaineik 
with reason, that the neutrality of their coasts had been 
violated.*—An English squadron in the Downs watched 
the armament at Dunkirk \ ^ an English fleet under Sir 
Edward Hawke blockaded Brest. 

The necessity of providing for defence at home in no 
(]egi*cc damped Pitt's ardour fur foreign conquest. — An 
expedition was despatched against the French islands in 
the West Indies, consisting of six regiments and several 
ships of war, and commanded by General Hopson and 
Commodore Moore. Martinico was thek flrst object, 
but after a descent, and a consideration of the defences, 
the troops were re-embarked, and the destination was 
changed to Guaduloupo.' That island is of great fertility 
and i'iiiportancc; population being then about 10,000 
wItitCj aiid 30,000 negro slaves, whose value (thank 
God that we have survived the age of such eomputu* 
^tionsljl was not less t^ian 1,250,OOOAj The town of Bas- 
setcVlfO was besieged and bombarded, until some stores' 
of rum catching Are obliged the garrison to retire to an 
entrenched camp on the adjoining hills. From this posi¬ 
tion they were forced by the English, with some los^; 
and a capitulation for the whole island was signed on the 
Irt of May. — General Hopson having died of a fever, 
the command had devolved on Gcnerfd Barrington, but 
as be was disabled by the gout the principal merit of this 
expedition belongs to Colonel Clavcring. 

A still more iminortant aim of Pitt’s enterprise was the 
conquest of Canada. Tho other French dominions and 
tlependencies ifl North America had already fallen like 
*outposts, but Canada, as the citadel, remained, — the last 
and greatest of tdl. — That province is tJiought to derive 

See, in the Appendix^Mr. Pitfs letters to Mr. Hay (Sept. l± 
*1759) and to Lord Kin^m (May 30. 1760> “ You wfll,” he says, 
** take care to avail yoarAlf of all tho circumstances of extenuation. 

. But yon will be particularly attoiitivo,” — adds the Minister, 
with his usual lofty spirit,—** not to employ any favourable cittmu> 
** stances to justify what the Law of Nutious condemns.” 

f JSmick's liistory, v»l. iv. p. 175. 
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its name from the Indian word kanata, which denotes a 
collection of huts, but.which the first discoverers mistook 
as applying to the country.* It had been settled, or, at 
least, explored, by the French, so early as the reign of 
Francis the First, but it was not until the next century 
that the cities of Quebec and Montreal arose; — the 
fo me. r in connection with the Commercial Company of 
the^^st Indies,—the latter with the religious seminary 
of St. Sulpice. Louis XIV., however, early in his reign 
decided on resuming the rights of the Crown, and form¬ 
ing Canada into a Royal*GovernmBnt. In l7o9 the 
population of this colony was 60,000 souls; scarcely 
more — so rapid has been the growth of its prosperity — 
than the annual amount of its ingnigration oighty-three 
years afterwards.f — In fact, few countries were evei' 
more highly gifted with whatever can conduce to the 
welfare and the greatness of a people; — a fertile soil, 
abundant and excellent timber, navigatdo. lakes ami 
rivers, a rigorous but healthy and inaugurating cliniate. 

In comparing together the Fi'ench and thc*Etrglisii 
colonists in North America at this period of 
shall niid, as is acknowledged by the French historians, 
tlie English far superior in numbers and wcaltlu in trade 
and industry.^ But, on the other hand, the French liad 
reaped no sm^l advantage from their more lively teinp(*r 
snd more conciliatory manners; they had attached to 
themselves much the greater proportior^ of the Red In¬ 
dian tribes. It is true that the English as well as the 
French could claim the assistance of some of these savage 
allies, who, besides fighting with courage or suffering 

• 

* Culunial Library, by K. M. Martin, Esq., voL i Introduction ; 
and a note to Charlevoix, Nouvelle France, vol. 1 p. 9. 

t Mr. Buchanan, Agent of Emigration, estimates the total acces¬ 
sion to the population of Canada during 1842 (deiNicting those im- 
niignints who merely took the province on their way to the United 
States) as at least 60,000. (Bepun to Sir Charles iLgot, December 
3.. IS42.) • 

t Sismondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, voLxxix. p. 172 P6rc Charle¬ 
voix says, in 1721: ** 11 regne dans la Nouvelle Anglcterre une 
** opulence dont il semble qu'on ne salt point profiler, et dans la 
** Nouvelle Fiance une pauvrete cacliee par nn air d'uisuncc.’* (Nou- 
veile France, vol. iiL p. 80.) 

Il 8 
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with firmness, were ever ready to destroy defenceless 
property, to Are unguarded outposts, to murder and to 
scalp their prisoners, atrocities., which both English 
and French accused each other by turns of secretly di¬ 
recting, and which it in certain at least that neither were 
sufficiently zealous to prevent. But by far the larger 
numbers of this Indian race, from the mouth of the^St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of -the Mississippi^ had HScomo 
estranged from the English and friendly to the French. 
No man was more skilful in maintaining this attachment, 
or employing it in war, thatf'the Marquis de Montcalm, 
tlie French General in Canrda, and the second in autho 
rity to their Governor, the Marquis de Vaudreuil. Mont 
calm was born at Nismes in 1712; he had attained high 
rnnk in the service oi’ his country at home, and no less 
high praise for skill, hoqour, and intrepidity. To cope 
with such an adversary on his own ground, within sight 
of his own;}valls of Quebec, required no common mind;— 
a hero*' was noedcib — but a hero was found, when the 
exec^tiffn of Pitt’s designs on Canada was wisely com- 
to Woi.FE. 

The lathy: of our hero, General Edward WolfeJ a ve¬ 
teran from the wars of Marlborough, had on his retire¬ 
ment Axed himself at Westerham in Kent, where he 
r(uited the vicarage house as his residence. In that house 
his eldest son James was bom, in 1726. At the early 
.iigli of fourteen the boy entered the army. He was pre¬ 
sent at the battles of Dettingen in 1742, of Fontenoy in 
1745, and of Lauifeld in 1747. Such was his conduct on 
the last occasion as to attract the notice and receive the 
thanks of his chkif, the Duke of Cumberland. After 
the peace, — bepg already, at the age of twenty-two, a 
X^ieutenant Colonel,— he was quartered in Scotland, and 
then in the sq^ith of England. Nature had done but little 
for him in either comelTness or vigour; he had Aaming 
red hair, and, contrary to the fashion of the times, wore 
''OkO powder to conceal ils Even from his early youth he 
had suffered severely through the stone; and the seeds of 
other fatal diseases were deep-laid in his constitution. 
Nor were his Arst address and manner engaging, although 
in private life he was esteemed by all who knew him, as 
upright, reli^ous, and humane. It is observed by him« 
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self in writing tS his mother: “ My nature requires some 
“ extraordinary events to produce itself. 1 want that at- 

tention and those as*siduous cares that commonly go 
“ along with good-nature and humanity. In the common 
“ occurrences of life 1 own I am not seen to advantage.”* 
Happy they who can thus calmly and truly jq^gc their 
own character! Still happier they to whom ”extiaor- 
“ do afford ax^opon field for extraordinary 

powers! 'How common and how cruel either of these 
alternatives in human life, — incapacities which embitter 
and disgrace a high station, or talents which pine in a 
low one! ^ 

Tlie correspondence of Wolfe contains fj-cquent and 
favourable indications of his character. To his motlier 
lie writes from Glasgow: “ I ha^ observed your in- 
“ structions so religiously, that, rather than want tlie 
“ Word, I got the reputation of II very good rresbyterian, 
** by frequenting the Kirk of Scotland till oiir chaplain 
“ appears.”! It may be remembered .that Dr. Johnson, 
on the contrary, thought it better to pass several youths 
without joining in public worsliip^ather than attend 
churcK which rejected Episcopal Ordination. ThuaffiS^f 
Wolfe writes from Inverness: “ lliere are times when 
“ men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their toathpicks. 
** In one of these ill habits I exclaim against my present 
** condition, and think it the worst of all, but, coolly and 
“temperately, it is plainly the beet. Where thcro^s 
“ most employment and least vice thei*e dhe should wish 
“ to be.” X Thus, on anotlier occasion, to his father: “ liy 
“ my mother’s letter I find that your bounty and liberality 
“ keep pace, as they usually do, with my necessities. I 
“ shall not abuse your kindness, nor receive it unthank- 

“ fully, and what use I make of it shall b?for your honour 

• 

* Letter dated September 28. 1755.^* Many lett^ addressed liy 
Wolfe to his family were in the possession of the Bev. Tbooias 
Streatfield of Cbarc*s-lj)dge near Westerbam, and were, at my 
cation, most courteously communicated By that gentleman to the^fr 
O. B. Qleig.—See lAr, Gleig’s lives of British Conunanden^ vol iL 
p* 388. 

{ Letter, August 13. 1749. 

To his mo&r, November 6.1781. 
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“ and the King’s service; an cmplojxnenf vrorthy the hand 
“ that gives it.'** 

The amiable temper of Wolfd strongly inclined him 
from an early age to domestic lifd. In another passagts 
of his correspondence he declares that he has “ a turn of 
“mind ^at favours matrimony prodigiously; I love 
“ children, and think them necessary to people in their 
“ latter days.” f But struggling with such ^vishegf^wi at 
length overpowering them, there glowed in his mind an 
ardent and cliivslrous love of fame. It is this union of 
the gentle and the bold,—pf ambition and affection,— 
that gives, as it ajtpears to me, to his character an especial 
charm. His profession l*f had closely studied, and lie 
thoroughly understood, c And ho possessed, moreover, — 
what no mere study, can confer,—activity, enterprise, 
and readiness, — a courage that never qutiiled before 
danger, nor yet ever slifunk from responsibility. Over 
that aspiring spirit ill liealtli could no more triumph than 
domestic tvpose. ^Tlius, though sickness compelled him 
to rpturn to Kngland after the conquest of Cape Breton, 
^ho lost no time in offering his services to Pitt for the next 
campaign. I Pitt on his part bravely, sot at« 
defiance the claims of seniority on tliis most important 
occasioiv. Had ho consulted those claims onl}',—had he, 
like many Ministers before and after him, thought the 
“Army List” an unerring guide, — ho might probably 
]i 9 .vc sent out to Canada a veteran experienced and brave, 
but no longer quick and active, and might, perliap.<<, have 
received in return a most eloquent and conclusive apology 
for being beaten, or for standing still! 

A slight incident connected with these times is re« 
corded by traditlbn, and affords a striking proof bow 
much a fault of* manner may obscure and disparage high 
•excellence of mind.—After Wolfe’s appointment, and on 
the day preceding his embarkation for America, Pitt, de¬ 
sirous of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him 
to dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest.—As 
^he evening advanced^^olfe—heated, perhaps, by his 

• liCtter, February 18. 1755. 

f To his mother, Novembers. 1751. 

i Hia letter is dated St James's Street, November 23.1758, aod so 
printed in the Chatham CorreBpondence, voL i. pw 370. 
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own aspiring tljouglits, and the unwonted society of states- 
inon,—broke forth into 9 , strain of gasconade and bravado, 
lie drew his swoi*d, b© rapped the table with it, he 
iiourished it round the room, he talked of the miglity 
things whicli that sword was to achieve. The two Mi- 
, nisters sat agltast at an exhibition so unusual from any 
man of real sense and real spirit. And when at last 
Woi!e^i?!Ni tak^n his leave, and his carriage was heard to 
roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment shaken 
in the high opinion which his deliberate judgnnmt Imd 
formed of Wolfe; he lifted up his eyes and arms, and ex¬ 
claimed to Lord Temple: **^od God I that 1 should 
“ liavc entrusted the fate of the country and of the ad- 
“ ministration to such handsThis story was told by 
I^rd Temple himself to a near an® still .surviving re¬ 
lative,—one of my best and most valued friends.* It 
confirms Wolfe’s own avowal, that he was not ,scen to 
advantage in the common occurrences^ of life, and f^ows 
liow sliynoss may at intervals rush, as i4 were, for r(ffugc, 
into the opposite extreme; but it should also leo^ us to 
view such defects of manner with indulgence, as # 

*tliat thfy may co-exist with the highest ability mSS the 
purest virtue. 

The scheme of Pitt for the confjucst of Canilffa com¬ 
prised three separate expeditions, Quebec being the point 
of junction and the final object for each. On the left, a 
body of Provincials under General Prideaux, and «f 
friendly Indians under Sir William Johnson, was to ad¬ 
vance against Niagara, reduce that fortress, embark on 
Lake Ontario, and threaten Montreal. In the centre was 
the main army, consisting 12,000 (pen, whose com¬ 
mand had been taken from General Abercrombie after the 
last campaign, and entrusted to General ^^mherst. Tlie^ 
instructions of Amherst were, to renew t^ie attack on 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigatixm of Lake Champlain, 
and then push forward along the river Richelieu, to com¬ 
bine his operations with Wolf^ To Wolfe himself 

* Tlie Bight Hon, Thomas Grenville, whose clear intellect and 
benignant kindness were continued till his death, December 17.1846, 
in his ninety-first year. The passage as above was Inserted, with his 
consent, in 1844. Lord Temple also told him, that on the evening 
in quertion Wolfe hud partaken most sparingly of wine. (1853.) 
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force of 8,000 men was committed; he^ was ordered to 
embark in the fleet of Admiral Saunders, and to sail up 
the St. Lawrence as soon as its navigation should be clear 
of ice, with the view of attempting the siegO of Quebec. 
This plan, as formed by a civilian*, has not escaped 
censure from some military critics, who enlarge especially 
on the impilidence of prescribing or cx;)ecting co-oper¬ 
ation between bodies of troops so widel/' distrtflir coin - 
posed of such various elements, and liable to all the 
hazard and uncertainty of water-carriage. It was hardly 
possible that Amherst and Wolfe should arrive before 
Quebec at the saiiio pi>nrd of time; and failing their 
junction it was highly probable that the first who came 
would be overpowered by Montcalm and his covering 
army.f It is certainly true that the success, liowcver 
brilliant, of any scheme,^ is no clear or unerring proof of 
its prudence and sagacity. The longer we live and the 
more closely we obs.'3rvo, the larger shall we find the share 
in airiiunian traiAsactions of what fools call Fortune, and 
wish men Providence. But, on the other hand, let it 
be forgotten 1k>w much easier it is to cavil than 

tolsr * ' 

In pursuance of these instructions, Generals Prideaux 
and Jolinson advanced to Niagara, and commenced the 
siege of its fort towards the middle, of July. They found 
the defences strong, and held by a garrison of 600 men. 
The investmci^l; had not long been formed before Prideaux 
was killed by the bursting of a coborn, but Johnson, who 
succeeded to the chief command, displayed in a high de¬ 
gree both bravery and conduct. Wliile still securing his 
trenches against «the gaiTiaiS||^ he disposed his troops to 
engage the enemy, who were approaching to relieve the 
..fort with a body of 1,700 men, composed partly of Eu¬ 
ropeans, partly of provincials, and partly of savages. They 
began the attack with % shrill and terrific scream, —the 


* In a letter to Pitt, dated November 6. 1759, Mrs. Wolfe, the 
mother of the General, refers to the conquest of Quebec by her son^ 
which you, Sir, planned, and he executed.’* (Chatham Correspon¬ 
dence, TOl. i p. 450.) 

f l^me of these ciiticisms are drawn out in am^ by SmoUeth 
(Hilt., book iii. eh. xi. sect. 18.) 
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ivar-whoop of the Indian tribes, and loud as the neiglw 
bouring cataract when nighest*,— and on they came 
with headlong haste an^ ardour; but they were so well 
received by our troops in front, and by our Indians in 
flank, that in less tlun an hour’s time they were com¬ 
pletely routed. The pursuit of them was hot and 
bloody, continuing for five miles, and among the pri- 
sonerT^^are the enemy’s first and second in command. 
This action was fought within sight of the garrison, and 
determined their capitulation the same night, they re¬ 
maining prisoners of war. Ta the public, at that time, 
the taking of Niagara seemed ^f especial value, as ef¬ 
fectually breaking that French communication, so much 
talked of, and so much dreaded,* between Canada and 
Louisiana.t But, on the other handf Sir William John¬ 
son found it impossible to pur^ue^in this campaign the 
further designs which had been contemplated for his army 
beyond Lake Ontario. • * 

In the same month of July General Amherst appedted 
beforo Ticonderoga. A resolute resistance was expected; 
but when the French observed the strength of our troonj^ 
ilhd the judgment of our preparations for a siege^uey ' 
retired in the night, having first in some degree dis¬ 
mantled the works. Theso it was the first obQ^ct of 
General Amherst to repair. He then advanced against 
tlie enemy, who had retreated to Crown Point, another 
fort further up Lake Champlain. As he drew near, how-« 
ever, the enemy abandoned this fort also, llicy had still 
about 3,500 men, and several armed boats and sloops, with 
which they took up a strong position on the Isle aux Noix 
at the upper end of the Lake.^ Thus, be^re the English 
General could pretend to dislodge them, or to carry the 

* Orahame’s HiBtory of the United States, vol. iv. ^ 43. In his 
ardour of description he makes the 8oun(rof the cataract equal the 
Indian yell on the scene of conflict { but his error (and mine in my 
fir.ic editions, where I followed him) is pitted out by Mr, Heniy 
Heed; the Falls being fifteen miles distant nom the Fort, and there * 
scarcely ever audible. (1853.) 

t Sm the Annual Begistor, 1769, p.34. A pamphlet published in 
1757 says of Niagara; ** It is by this place idone that the French 

** are and ever will be able to over-run our colonics in the manner 
“ they do.** 
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war into Canada, ho found it necessary to attain a naval 
superiority. For this object he directed the construction 
of boats at Ticonderoga^ while ajso employed in strength¬ 
ening the fortifications at Crown Point. During this 
whole period he had not been able to maintain any com¬ 
munication with General Wolfe, or to receive the slightest 
intelligence of his movements, except a few vague hints 
from the Marquis dc Montcalm, in some letters Unit passed 
between them relative to the exchange of prisoners. It 
was not until October that Amherst’s little flotilla was 
completed; he then embafked his troops on Lake Cham- 
]>lain, but was twice driven back by storms. In fact, the 
favourable season of the year had already passed away. 
It became necessary, tflerefore, for the General to post pone 
his further operations, and to dispose his troops in winter 
quarters.—Slight as appear the occurrences of this cam- 
jiaign, it was honoured with high praise from Pitt in the 
House 9 f Commocis. “ If it was in Vegfttius,” cried he, 
“ a'll the world (ivould admire; it is in America, and no- 
•*‘bocly regards it! 

•s^^ut both these (expeditions arc cast into the shade by 
WoKL’s. He had, according to his instructions, embarked 
on board the fleet of Admiral Saunders, which after touch¬ 
ing at Louisburg and Halifax, steered for the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. During the voyage were taken two 
small store vessels of the enemy; a capture which seemed 
‘of slight inmortance, but which proved of the greatest, 
for on board these ships were found some excellent charts 
of the river, which enabled the Admiral to sail up the 
stream in perfect safety, without encountering any of those 
obstacles and ^perils that (in popular apprehension at 
least) attended its navigation. It was not till the 27th 
of Juue, however, that the army was landed on the Isle 
of Orleang, in front of Quebec. On the very next night 
the enemy made an attempt to destroy our armament, by 
sending out from Quebec seven fire-ships. These came 
burning down the icvcr, assisted by a strong current, and 
aimed directly upon our fleet; but our Admiral, in ex¬ 
pectation of some such design, had made preparations to 


* Lord Orford's Memoirs, to], ii. p. 308 
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defeat it. All liis boats were out, well manned, and well 
armed, with an officer yi each. The fire-ships, on ap¬ 
proaching, were instantljyr boarded; grupplings and cliaiiis 
were affixed to them, after which they were towed, clear 
of every ship, to shore on the Isle of Orleans, where tliey 
burnt to ashes without having done the least damage. 

The Isle of Orleans, on which the army had landed, is 
aboutTvi^nty Ailcs long and seven broad, highly culti¬ 
vated, and affording to the soldiers eAcry kind of refix^sh- 
ment after their long and weary navigation.* ** Wolfe, 
however, left them little leishfc fur repose. On the 29th 
he despatched Brigadier Moncl^ton, with four battalions, 
across to tlie right bank of tlie river, that they might take 
possession of Point Levis, a hcadleffid which looks towards 
Quebec, and where the enemy had eSnstructed a baliery. 
This object was soon attained, nj'ter only two or three 
slight skirmishes between the advanced parties and the 
entMny’s irregillar force. Wolfe himself marchci^witlf his 
main body along the island to its westernmost puiift,— 
iron» wlu*nce rose, full to view, the harbour and oity^f 
Quebec, — a sight at once templing^ and discouragh^f^ 
For nft place,” says Burke, “seems possessed of gffaler 
“ benefits of Nature, nor is there any of which Nature 
“ seems more to have consulted the defence.^ In 
Wolfe’s own words, “tbere is the strongest country, per- 
“ haps, in the world, to rest the defence of the town and 
“ colony upon.” J ^ 

The city of Quebec is built upon and b<meath a ridge 
of rocks that terminates as a promontory at the spot when: 
the river St. Charles flows from the left bank into tlio 
St. Lawrence. This is also the point w^pre the St. Law¬ 
rence flrst in its upward navigation appears to narrow ; 
for while in the previous course of above irt) leagues from 
its mouth it is nowhere less than from four to ^ve leagues 

* “ Tjorsquo Jacques Cartier decouvrit cette isle (d’Orleans) il lu 

** trouva toutc rcmplie de vignes, ot la noiii|pa Chk ^ Bacchut. Cc 
navigatcur ^tait Breton. Apr^8 lui soni venus dcs Normands, qni^ 
** ont arroche les vignes, et a Bacchus ont substitu^ Fomone et Ceres.” 
(Charlevoix, Nouv^e France, vol. iii. p. 6i^) 
t Annual Rogister, 1759, p. 36. 

t To Lord lloldemesB, ^pt. 9. 1759. Printed .in the Chatham 
Correspondence, 
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broad,—while it is divided by the Isite of Orleans into 
two, both considerable streams,—it suddenly contracts 
above that Isle, and above the inlet of the St. Charles, so 
that oppositb Quebec it is scarcely one mile over. Hence 
tlio name of Quebec has been derived from a word of 
similar sound, and denoting a strait, in one of the Indian 
tongues; while other writers deem it of French extraction, 
and perhaps only a corruption of the NorEaan GSti3ebec.* 
At this period the town (divided into the Upper and 
l^ower) might contain 7,000 souls; it held a Cathedral, 
a Bishop’s Palace, and otheb stately buildings ; and was 
crowned by the castle of/St. Louis. In front of the hai'- 
bour there spreads a considerable sandbank, so as to pre- 
lent the close approa'6b or attack of any hostile fleet. 
Beyond the city, the rugged ridges on 'which it is built 
continue steep and precipitous for many miles along the 
river, and aro there called the Heights ofAbraham. In 
tlie'opposite direcMon, again, from the m%th of the St. 
ChfA'lcs down the left bank of the St. Lawrence, the 
ground is scarcely less difficult and rugged during several 
uiljka, until nearly opposite the point of the Isle of Orleans, 
whCTt, (he stream of Montmorency, after flowing througl? 
the upper country, descends into the St Lawrence by a 
fall ofoOO feet. 

To defetad this strong country^the Marquis dc Mont¬ 
calm had lately solicited and received fresh reinforce¬ 
ments from home. More than twenty ships, laden with 
supplies and recruits, had sailed before the blockade of 
the French ports, and entered the St Lawrence before 
the arrival of the English armament. Montcalm had, 
however, few regular soldiers, but many Canadians and 
Indiana, in all about 10,000,—“ a numerous body of 
** armed men,*^ says Wolfe, “ for I cannot call ii an arm^. 
“ —If the^arquis,” he adds, “ had shut himself up m 
“ the town of QucbeG”'it would have been long since in 
^ our possession, because the defences are inconsiderable, 
1 ^** and our artillery vony formidable.” f But the skilful and 

* Colonial Libraiy, by B. M. Martin, Esq., voL i. p. 80 . 

f To Lord HoramoBB, September 9. 1759. Chatham Com- 
fpondence. See idao in me Annnfli Begiifeer (p, 841.) h^ letter to 
Sir. Pitt of 8^)tember 8. 
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wary FrenchmaYi had resolved to trust to the strength of 
the country rather than of the ramparts. He drew up his 
army on what was supposed the only accessible side of 
Quebec, on the line c^ed Beauport, between the St. 
Charles and the Montmorency, communicating with Que¬ 
bec by a bridge of boats over the St. Charles, and this 
ground, steep as it was by nature, he further entrenched 
at tfVCrj^opcntfpot. On his front were the river and its 
sandbanks; on his rear impenetrable woods. Thus posted 
he was able, without running any risk or hazard, to pre¬ 
vent either an investment ^ the city or a battle upon 
equal terms. ^ 

The first measure of Wolfe, — such being the state of 
things,— was to raise batteries at the points both of 
Levis and of the Isle of Orleans, ^''rom hence his artil¬ 
lery began to play upon Quebc^ — to the damage of the 
Upper town,—to the destruction of the Lower,—but 
without any tendency or progress tq^ards the redttetion 
of the place. Montcalm remained entkely onitho defen¬ 
sive, except on one occasion, when he sent 1,6Q0 men 
across the St. Lawrence to attack ^hc English batted^« 
•on Point Levis. “Bad intelligence, no doub^cn^ur 
“ strength,” writes Wolfe, “ induced Him to this mea- 
“ sure; however, the detachment judged better iSfan their 
“ General, and retired.”—Some works for the security 
of the British hospitals and stores were meanwhile con¬ 
structing on the Isle of Orleans; after which, in the 
night of July the 9th. Wolfe caused hi# troops to be 
transported to the left bank, and encamped opposite the 
enemy, the river Montmorency flowing between them.— 
During this time the enemy made repeated attempts 
against our ships by fire-rafts and o^er combustibles, 
but their designs were constantly baffled 1)y the skill and 
vigilance of Saunders. A squadron was also despatched 
under Admiral Holmes, to passHby Quebe^ and fix its 
station further up the St. Lawrence, so that the river 
might be blockaded both above and below the town. ^ 
llie great object of the English General was now to 
entice or decoy the enemy from their strong camp to an 
engagement Not only did he endeavour to alarm them 
for Quebec on the opposite side, by means of Holmes’s 
squadron, but he repeatedly scut detachments along the 
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Montmorency to make a feint of passing that river fur¬ 
ther from tho falls. But no stratagem sufficed to draw 
the French commander from Itis advantageous post. 
AVolfe had also the mortification df seeing no effect from 
a Manifesto which he had issued at his first landing, to 
assure the Canadians of protection in their persons, pr(»- 
perty, and religion, provided, they remained quiet, and 
look no pari in the war. “ Now, on the c^itrar^!Uifi In* 
states liimself, “ we have continual skirmishes; old 
“ people, seventy years of age, and boys of fifteen, fire at 
“ our detachments, and kil^or wound our men, from the 
“ edges of the woods.”* Incensed iit such conduct, tlie 
(■(‘iicral adopted, or at Icffst connived at, a cruel retalia¬ 
tion. All the dettudie.d chouses, tlie bams, the stables,— 
itay, even the standing corn, — were devoted to utter de¬ 
struction, and thus both banks of the river began imme¬ 
diately to display a most dismal aspect of fire and smoke. 
Still,«-howcvcT, Montcalm, wisely intent on final triunipli, 
remauied lmmovc||Lblc. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for Wolfe but to attack 
,tlie French in their^entrenchments. The day he lix(Ml 
hazardous attempt was the 31st of Ju]y; tlie®, 
]ilace ho selected was the mouth of the Montmorency, a> 
the onl^i quarter wdierc his artillery could be brouglit 
into play, and from whence his retreat, in case of a re- 
])ulse, could be secure. Accordihgly the boats of tlx* 
licet were filled witli grenadiers, and rowed towards the 
Ml:ore at the proper time of tide. As they drew near 
many of the boats grounded upon a ledge of rock.s; 
;in accident that caused some disorder and great delay. 
On their reacliing land the grenadiers had been di¬ 
rected to form ificmsclves upon the beach, and to halt 
until other troops on their right had passed the Moiit- 
■^niorency ford, and wore n?ady to assist them. But, 
whether,frofii the noise and hurry of their landing, or 
fiom their own ill-regulated ardour, they rushed at once 
, and impetuously towards the enemy's entrenchments, 
^lie enemy, fi*om the summit of the heights, received 
them with a galling fire, wliicli threw j^hem presently 
into confusion, and obliged them to seek shelter behind 


* To Lord Hold«rncss, September 9. ^759. 
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a deserted redoulit. In this situation, — unable to rally 
under so aevere afire,—while the night drew on,—^while 
a tempest was gathering/—while the tide began to rnake^ 
— the General saw no ether resource than to order a re¬ 
treat. This retreat he conducted with skill, everywhere 
exposing his person with characteristic intrepidity. ** Tlie 
“ Fren^** he says, “ did not attempt to interrupt our 
“ march. Some of their savages came down to murder 
“ such w^unde'^ as could not be brought away, and to 
** scalp the dead, as their custom is.” 

In this check the troops hgd sustained no inconsider¬ 
able loss, and, what was worse, had become downrabt 
and dispirited. There sceme<h no longer any hope of 
forcing the French lines. The j^ospcct of co-operation 
from Amherst or from Johnson, on ^hich they had con¬ 
fidently reckoned, grew daily fainter and fainter. They 
learned, indeed, from some prisoners, that Niagara had 
been taken,—that Ticondcroga and Crown Point Jiad 
been abandoned, — but week after we<^ passed on, — thr 
season wasted apace, — and no auxinaries ap]>eared. 
Wolfe himself, — fatigue and anxiety preying on His de¬ 
licate frame, — fell violently ill of fever.—No s^vmer 
tvas hief health in some degree restored, than-^S pro¬ 
ceeded with the Admiral and the Chief Engine^c to in¬ 
spect, as closely as they could, the works of Quebe(, 
with a view to a general assault; but there seemed to 
them no hope of success from such an enterprise. Wolfe^ 
had also summoned to council his second ^nd third iu 
command, — Brigadiers Monckton and George Town^- 
bend, the brother of Charles. It was their unaninioiM 
opinion, that no other chance remained tlian to carry the 
troops above the town, and thus again endeavour to 
draw Montcalm from his inaccessible post. In pursu¬ 
ance of this determination the camp at Montmorency was 
broken up, and the army moved atmss the river to Point 
Levis. fVom thence,—again going on board their trans¬ 
ports, —they passed Quebec, and proceeded several miles 
up the St. lAwrence, when they oifbe more disembarked' 
on its right bank,. ^ much had their ranks been thinned 
by death or by disease, that, after providing for the ne¬ 
cessary defence of the Isle of Orleans, and of Point Levis, 
there remained scarcely more than 8,600 effective men 

VOL. IV. M 
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for action. To conceal in some degree their scantj num¬ 
bers, and to spread doubts and alarms among the enemy, 
Admiral Holmes’s squadron was* directed to make move¬ 
ments up the river for several successive days, as if 
threatening more than one point above the town. The 
Marquis de Montcalm was not, however, induced to quit 
his lines; he merely despatched M. de Bougainville, with 
about 1,600 men, to watch the motions of the English army, 
and to keep alongside with it on the opposite sltbre.. .. 

It was under such circumstances, and on the 9th of 
September, that Wolle addressed his last letter to the 
Sccretaiy of State. His own view of his prospects was- 
most gloomy; ho writc» as if anxious to prepare the 
public mind in Englauj} for his failure or retreat, and as 
if his main motivejbr still remaining were to keep the 
French army in play, and divert it from oilier quarters.* 
Here are his own concluding words: — “I am so far 
recovered as to do business, but my constitution is en- 
tirely ruined, without the consolatiou of having done 
any considcrulfle service to tlic state, or without any 
“ f»r^pect of it.” — Let him wlio reads these words, and 
*thci^ event, learn from them never to lose hope of success 
in an*Tirjnourablo cause. Tlie aid of Providenfte, as if 
shoult^cver be presumed on, so it should never bo de¬ 
spaired of. Witliin five days from the date of that letter 
the name of Wolfe had become immortal to all ages! 

It docs not seem certain at what period or by what 
accident theJCnglish General first conceived the daring 
thought to land his troops beneath the heights of Abra¬ 
ham, on some point less guarded than the rest. But the 
honour of that first thought belongs to Wolfe alone; and, 
once conceived, Wt was no less ably and boldly pursued. 
The shi{)s uqder Admiral Saunders were directed to 
make a feint opposite the French camp at Beauport, as if 

* His prorious despatch of Sept. 2. ends as follows: ** Happj if 
our efforts here can coiitribate to the success of His Miyesty's arms 
i.i other parts of Amiuicar’ — (Ann. Bog. 1759, p. 240.) Thus 
also Admiral Saanders writes on the 5th of September: ** Let the 
“ evtsnt be what it wiH, wo shall remain here as long as the season of 

** Ae year will permit, in order to prevent their detaching troops fiom 
** hence against Guaersl Amherst.” (Entkk's History, vol. iv. p. 1 1 2.) 
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another attack ^Spon it were designed. A similar demon- 
stration on the opposite side, — three leagues higher up 
the St. Lawrence, — wds enjoined to Admiral Holmes. 
At or near his own stafion Wolfe collected as many boats 
as he could without raising suspicion and alarm. All 
preparations being completed, ho suddenly gave ordci's 
for the troops to embark about one o’clock iii the morning 
of the 13jh of^ptember, favoured by a dark night and by 
a flowing tide. There was only room on board for about 
half his army, and the remainder was left for a second 
embarkation. The point to %hich he steered was a small 
bay or inlet, less than two miles above Quebed. It has 
ever since borne the name of • Wolfe’s Cove.” Swiftlv, 
but silently, did the boats fall down with the tide, unob> 
served by the enemy’s sentinels, who were, — or who 
should have been, — at their posts along the shore. — Of 
the soldiers on board, how eagerlj^ must every heart have 
throbbed at the coming conflict; how intently must ewery 
eye have contemplated the dark outline^s it In^^pensiUcd 
upon the midnight sky, — and as every moment i^gi;(‘\v 
closer and clearer, —of the hostile heights! ' Not a word 
^was spoken, not a sound was heard T>eyond the rippling 
of the stream. Wolfe alone,—thus traditioii^as tohl 
us, —repeated in a low voice to the other ofliceisr in his 
boat those beautiful stanzas with which a Country 
Church Yard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble 
line, — “ The paths of Glory lead but to the Grave,”—* 
must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mourn¬ 
ful meaning. At the close of the recitation Wolfe added ; 
** Now, Gentlemen, 1 would rather be the author of that 
“ poem than take Quebec.”* 

On reaching the northern bank at the^spot designed,— 
and Wolfe was amongst the flrst to leap on shore, — the 
troops found themselves at the foot of a high and pre¬ 
cipitous cliff, leading up to an extensive tablt^land,—the 
Heights of Abraham. Close upon the brow of tlie hill 
was the post of a French Captain, v^th 150 men. There 

* Belated by Professor Bobison of Edinburgh, who in bis youth 
had been a midshipman, and was in the boat with Wolfe. See Gra* 
harness History of the United States, vol. ir. p. Al. But iSx. Orabntue 
is mistaken, in saying of the Elegy, that it w|i|Jiut publidied in 
London. It had appeared in 1750. (Jobnson’slires of the Poets^ 
voL ii. p. 439. ed. 1821.) 
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WAS bit a single path upwards, scnrceiy^to be discover 
in the darkness, and so narrow that in some places no 
two could go abreast. But the* ardour of Wolfe and of 
his men was not to be repressed. The vanguard, led 
^ Colonel Howe, a brother cf the nobleman who fell at 
Ticunderoga, began to scale the precipice, — each man 
scrambling and climbing as he best could, — but mostly 
pulling themselves up by the bushes and beamb^,s, by the 
stumps of trees, or the projecting points of rock. The 
enemy's picquet, roused at length, but too late, heard the 
rustling from below, and d^d down the precipice at ran¬ 
dom, as dhr men did up into the air. But, immediately 
after this chance-volley, the French, struck with panic at 
the strangeness of the attempt, and the sudden appear¬ 
ance of foes, whom they had supposed on the other side 
of the river, fled from their poet, notwithstanding all the 
exertions of their ofiieer. Our vanguard reached the 
summit in safety, and at once formed itself in line. Fresh 
detaghments froip below were now continually ascending, 
an^ a single piece of artillery was also by main force 
dragged up.' Meanwhile the boats had gone back for the 
seconc^ embarkation under Brigadier Townshepd, and. 
thus at daybreak tho whole British army stood in order 
of battln upon the heights. 

When the Marquis de Montcalm was first informed 
that the English army appeared on the heights of 
^A.braham, he thought the rumour only another feint 
to draw him ^rom his lines; but, on riding forward, his 
own eyes convinced him of his error. Still, however, he 
was confident of a victory over his assailants. ** I see 
them," he said, where they ought not to be; but if 
we must fight I shall crush them.” * Without further 
delay, he hurried over the St. Charles by the bridge of 
^ boat^ with as many of his troops as he could muster for 
action on «o sudden, an emerg«icy. He found the 
English already advancing, and formed on the high 
ground at the back Quebec. They had no cavalry, 
and , only one gun, but were full of hope and ardour. 
Their left wing lu^ been drawn out by Wolfe in the 


* ^ Jeles voh drivctit pas ^tre .... 811 firat done eom- 
bsMte ja VSB lei £a«ier.” (Lord Orford*i Memoirs, voL IL p. a8S.)< 
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manner which ftilitarj men call en potence ; dl ia, a 
body with two faces to the enemy, so as to guard against 
its being outflanked, .^[mongst the troops in tliis quarter 
was a Highland regiment,—one of Pitt’s recent creation, 
—and already conspicuous for its bravery and conduct; 
several of its men had been in Howe's vanguard, and 
thus the first to scale the precipice. On the right were 
the LouJ^burg grenadiers, extending towards the St. 
Lawrence, and with a regiment behind them as a reserve. 
It was in the front of this right wing, where the hottest 
fire was expected, that Wolf»had fixed his own station. 
The dispositions of Montcalm on his part were equally 
judicious. He had skilfully intermingled his regular 
and Canadian regiments, so as tc^streiigthen and support 
the latter, while the greater part oP his Indians were to 
spread themselves beyond the English left, and endeavour 
to outflank it. The thickets and copses in his front he 
filled with 1,500 of his best marksnj^en, who kept up an 
irregular but galling fire. By these skjrmishefs th^ ad¬ 
vanced picquets of the English were driven ii^ ^th 
Hometiling of confusion, but Wolfe l^tened to ride along 
•the lina, encouraging the men to stand firm, telli^ them 
that the light infantry had only obeyed his in^fr^tions, 
and, above all, enjoining them to reserye their fire until 
the enemy should come within forty yai^s of the muzzles 
of their guns. Thus our troops remained immoveable, 
while the French were coming on, and firing as they 
came. Many of our men were struck; Wolfe himself 
received a ball in his wrist, but he tied his handkerchief 
about the wound, and never swerved from his post. 
Immoveable the troops remained until they saw the 
enemy within forty yards,—then, indeed, a well-aimed 
and simultaneous volley was poured f^m the whole 
British lina No sooner had the smoke cleared away' 
than the great efiect of this close discharge became ap¬ 
parent ; numbers of the enemy were lying on the ground; 
some few had fled ; the greater pgrt wavered. At this 
decisive moment Wolfe darted forward, and cheered on 
his grenadiers to a charge. Just then a second ball 
struck him in the groin, but he dissembled his anguish, 
and continued to give his prderiWSu before. A third 
shot, however, piercing his breast, he to the ground, 
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and Was carried to the rear. At nearly the same time, 
in another part of the field, Brigadier Monckton was 
eeverely wounded, and thus the comhinnd devolved on 
Brigadier Townshend, who tools all proper measures to 
complete the victory, and to pursue the vanquished. 

At the rear, to which he had been conveyed, Wolfe, 
ineunwliilc, lay expiring. From time to timo he lifted 
his head to gaze on tlic field of battle, til^ he J^und his 
eye-siglit begin to fail. Then for some moments he lay 
motionless with no other sign of life than heavy breath¬ 
ing or a stifled groan. AV. at once an oificor who stood 
by exclaimed. “ See how they run ! ”—“ Who run ? ” — 
cried Wolfe, eagerly raising himself on his elbow. 
“ The enemy,” answered the officer ; “ they give way in 
“ all directions.”—““Then God be praised!” said Wolfe, 
after a short pause; “ I shall die happy.”—These were 
Ills last words; he aga^n fell back, and turning on his 
side? as if by a sh^rp convulsion, expired. He was but 
thii'tiy-ihfbe year,s of age, when thus^—the Nelson of the 
Hrmy^he died amidst the tidings of the victory he had 
achieved. , 

On side of the French, as of the English,*in thisc 
battle, o<^h the first and the second in command fell dan¬ 
gerously wounded. The Marquis de Montcalm was struck 
l»y a musket-ball while gallantly endeavouring to rally 
his men. He was carried back into the city, where he 
expired next day. When told that bis end was ap¬ 
proaching, hc^answered, in a spirit worthy tlie antagonist 
of Wolfe, “ So much the better; 1 shall not live then to 
“ ac(! the surrender of Quebec.” The loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had been 1,500; our 
own, 640. On tfte 18th of September, the fifth day from 
the battle, the capitulation of tlie city was sigQcd. The 
* garrison marched out with all the honours of war, to be 
conveyed t# the nearest port of France. The English 
army remained in Quebec, as the garrison of their new 
conquest, but the En^ish fleet returned home. 

In England, Wolfes letter of the 2d September, an¬ 
nouncing bis dismal prospects, and seeming to prepare 
the nation for a reverse or a retreat, had been made 
public. Only three ^ays afterwards came the news of 
the battle and conquest of Quebec. Thus the previous 
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gloom served only to heighten the exultation and the 
glory, — blended, howeyer, with deep sympathy and 
Born)w for the youlig hero’s fall. “Joy, grief, curiosity, 
“ astonishment,” says an eye-witness, “were painted in 
“ every countenance ; the more they inquired the higher 
“ their admiration rose.”* The mourning for Wolfe was 
worn by all classes,—rich and poor,—high and low.t 
Wlien hia reiHains arrived at Portsmouth they were 
landed amidst the highest honours; minute guns were 
fired; the flags wared half-mast higli; and an escort, 
with arms reversed, stood refldy to receive the coffin on 
shore. It was then conveyed^to the parish church of 
Greenwich, and laid by the side of his father, who had 
died only a few months before. A. widowed mother still 
remained to mourn over their only cfiild. 

By the House of Commons, a monument in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, and at the public charge, was unanimously 
voted to Wolfe on the motion of Pitf. Ilia specclT on 
this occasion, unlike most of his speeclias, was prenfedi- 
tated, and, unlike them, also, was wanting in anli»atit>n 
and power; but the enthusiasm of bis hearers supplied 
♦very deficiency.—More recently, on the othcj|;,,^ide of 
the Atlantic, a small column has been raised to mark the 
very spot where W'olfe received his dcath-wounX But 
the noblest monument .to his memory is one tiiat blends 
his fame with the fame of his gallant enemy, — far dif¬ 
ferent, indeed, ^as to success, but alike both in courage* 
and in doom. Amidst the Government gardens of Que¬ 
bec there now stands an obelisk sixty feet in height; — 
its front looking to the land-side, along which the tVencIi 
General moved, bears inscribed the word Montcalm ; — 
its south front, towards which the English General ad¬ 
vanced, bears the word Wolfe.J This joint tribute to 
departed worth was planned by the generous mind— as 
the first stone was laid by the hand—of anoftier gallant 
soldier, — Dalhousie. 

* Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 384. 

f Gleig's British Commanders, vol. il p. 359. 

} Tra^^ in Canada by J. S. Bnckingham, Esq, p. S8Sb 
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Ih the debate upon the monument to Wolfe^Fitt had 
paid some well-earned compliments to Admiral Saunders, 
—a man, he said, equalling those who have beaten Ar¬ 
madas,—“ May I anticipate ? ” added he,—“ those who 
“ will beat Armadas ! ’* * — These words proved pro¬ 
phetic, and were fulfilled* almost immediately after they 
were uttered. On thal^same day, the 20th of November, 
we achieved a great Victory at sea. 

During the whole summer the Brest fleet had been 
closely blockaded by Aflmiral Sir Edward Hawke, while 
some frigates under Captain Duff cruised along the coast 
to thp soflthwartV ^rom the port of Orient to the sands of 
Olpnqe. But when the autumnal gales set in. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Hawke was driven from the coast of France to that 
of England, and the French Admiral at Bresh M. der 
Conflan9^ seized the opportunity to sail forth with his 
fleet,—<:wenty-one ships of the line and four frigates. 
His design was to attack and overpower the squadron of 
Duff before the larger fleet could return to its assistance; 
but Hawke, with an energy that appeare;^ as though it 
could control* the winds and the waves, and which in 
truth could proflt by the slightest variations in either, 
was already steering back to his post, and succeeded in 
joining Duff’s squadron off the point of Quiberon before 
Conflans could aUack it. With the addition of Duff’s force 
the English A^iral was an overmatch for the French; 
’ he was superior by two ships of the line and six frigates, 
and (according to the mot unapt, though quibbling, illus¬ 
tration of a contemporary writer,) he descried the enemy 
** fluttering at his appearance as a bird at the sight of a 
** HAWE.”t Conflans no longer ventured to seek, noroven 
to await, an engagement in the open sea. He drew his 

* Lord Orfotd's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 393. 

f Sntick’s Hstoiy, voL iv. p^fi3. 
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ships close in shore towards the mouth of the Yilaine,^ ^ 
a coast guarded hr granite rocks and islets above,—b; 
shoals and quick^nds,below. On this very coast the 
earliest British fleet on record had perished.* ** Had Sir 
Edward Hawke desired to retire without striking a blow, 
he would not have wanted strong arguments to justify 
his conduct; and no doubt, had there still been a Prime 
hlinisterjike Newcastle, there would have been no lack 
of Admirals like Byng. But it is the peculiar glory of 
Pitt,—and a praise which all parties have concurred in 
awarding him,—that he could impress his own energy 
on every branch of the public service; that under his 
direction our chiefs, both by li&id and sea, viewed obsta¬ 
cles and dangers as he did,—onljr as a spur to exertion, 
and as an enhancement of fame. —V'either the terrors of 
an unknown coast, nor those of a wintry storm (for it 
was now the 20th of November,*and the sea was rolh'ng 
high) could divert the settled purpose of Hawke.* He 
gave the signal for immediate action,#—passihg the 
rest of the enemy’s fleet with his own ship, the^Boyal 
George, and reserving his Are for tl)p Soleil Boyal, which 
•bore de Conflans, and was at this time largest 
vessel in the French navy. In vain did his ^Kot repre¬ 
sent to him the peril of such a navigation. Sii*^ward 
answered, “You have done your duty in this remon- 
“ strance; you are now to obey my orders, and lay 
“ me alongside the French Admiral.’* An action con>> 
menced in such a spirit could scarcely faiPof triumphant 
success. Before night two French ships had struck; 
four others, amongst which was the Soleil Royal, had 
been sunk; the rest, more or less damaged, sought safety 
by running up the Yilaine. During fae whole ensuing 
night Hawke heard guns of distress, but could not teU 
whether of friend or foe, nor yet offer any assistance.* 
In the morning it was found, that, beside# the French 
ships stranded, two of ours,—the Resolution and the 
Essex,—were lost, having becqpie entangled in the 
shoala^ but all their men and part of their stores were 

* Cmv, De BdL QalL Ub. iitch. 9. and 15. This was in Cesar ■ 
war agrinst the Yeneti, or people of Vannea. And he addi: “ Anxilia 

** a BritasmiS, qiua contra eas regiones posita eft, arcewtmt.*’ 
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saved. The number of our killed had been but forty,— 
of our wounded but 200. Such, was the entire loss at¬ 
tending this important victory, won in Yhe midst of storm 
and tempest, which ended all thoughts of the threatened 
invasion, and gave the finishing blow to the naval poiver 
of France during the whole remainder of the war. TJie 
thanks of Parliament were voted to the gallant Admiral; 
a pension of 1,500/1 a year for his own liff and^his son’s 
was conferred by the King*, and in the ensuing reigu 
he was raised to the peerage. 

It well deserves commenToration, that Admiral Saun¬ 
ders, who had just rcturijed from North America, im¬ 
mediately, and without waiting for orders, sailed from 
Plymouth to join Hawkb, and take part in the expected 
action, but arrived too late. 

Boforo Dunkirk, ns ^before Brest, our blockading 
squadron had been driven homewards by the violence of 
the eastern gales, and Thurot had been enabled to make 
his escape from the first as Conflans from the latter; but 
his^oree was.no more than five ships, and he could only 
in the first instance seek shelter along the coasts of 
Sweden^d Norway. • ■ 

This year, so fraught with glory to England, was not 
auspicious to our ally the King of Prussia. — During the 
spring and early summer he had remained entirely on the 
defensive, content with maintaining against the Austrians 
the borders of Saxony and Silesia. But a formidable 
Russian army, commanded by General Solti kow, was now 
again advancing to the Oder, and the Austrians were, 
moreover, sending it a large auxiliary force under 
Laudohn. It waa^ Frederick’s object to prevent, if pos¬ 
sible, this junction. lie despatched General Wcdel witli 
^ome good troops, and with positive orders to rifdc an en¬ 
gagement. Wedel accordingly attacked the Russians on 
the 23d of cfuly, but Wks worsted, with heavy loss, and 
the enemy’s junction was completed. Frederick now 
resolved to march against the Russians in person. He 
found th^m still on the right bank of the Oder, close to the 
city of IVankfort, and encamped at the village of Kuners- 
dorf; it was nearly the same district where he had de- 


* Ann. B«g. 1759, p 131. 
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feated them tli^year before. His force was now 48,000 
men; tlieir’s, including Laudohn’s, above 60,000. Ou 
the 12th of August, a* day of nearly tropical heat, the 
King led on his troops* at mid-day to the charge. Long 
and bloody was the fight. Before six in the evening, 
however, the Russians had been driven from their lines, 
with the loss of several thousand prisoners and nearly 
200 piec^ of ^lannon. Tlie victory seemed decided, and 
Frederick despatched a courier with the joyful tidings to 
Berlin. Had the Prussians been satisfied with these ad¬ 
vantages, there seems no do«bt that the enemy would 
have forthwith retreated towards their own dominions, as 
they had last year after the bSttle of Zorndorf; but the 
King was eager, not merely to delbat, but to destroy these 
barbarous invaders. Wearied as ^ere his troops, and 
contrary to the advice %f Scydlitz and his other best 
officers, ho commanded another attack. By this time the 
Russians had taken post ou some r^ing ground,--the 
cemetery of the Jews of Frankfort. Si^veral tTmeswvere 
tlie Prussians led up by their monarch in pefson t(^ assail 
this strong position, but always in v^in. At length their 
exhaustion from a long previous march, — fro^so many 
hours of conflict, — from the burning heat of tljtft summer 
day, — could no longer be controlled, and Bhudohn, 
watching the moment, poured in upon them with a body 
of yet fresh Austrian cavalry. ‘ The effect was decisive. 
A defeat ensued, the most complete that Frederick Had 
yet sustained, or, perhaps, yet inflicted. "A full half of 
the Prussian army were killed, wounded, or taken. Fre¬ 
derick himself had been urged to quit the field before the 
rout became universal, but answered, ** 1 have a duty to 
“ perform as well as you.” — Two hdirses were killed 
under him, and a gold case which he carried in his pocket 
was crushed by a musket-ball. In the retreat he was 
nearly surrounded and made prisoner, and oifly saved by 
the intrepidity of one of his officers, Captain Prittnitz, 
who threw himself forward with an Jiundred hussars, and 
effected a few moments' diversion. It was many miles 
from the field of battle, at the village of Otscher, that 
the King first found some moments of respite or repose. 
There, in a hut which had been plundered and half 
ruined by some roving Cossacks, he flung liimsulf down 
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Upon a beap of straw. Of the 48,000 men whom he had 
led to conflict in the morninff scarcely 3,000 then re¬ 
mained beneath his banner. Beflin l^med open to the 
enemy, and no hope beyond it Besides the Russians, 
no doubt that Austrians, Poles, Swedes, and Saxons, — 
every tribe, -—would be ready to rush in upon the fallen 
lion. During these dismal hours the thoughts of Fre¬ 
derick reverted to the phial of poison •vhic^ he still 
bore concealed in his clothes, and he appears to have 
determined upon suicide, as his sole refuge from an igno¬ 
minious submission. To Count Finkenstcin, his principal 
Minister at Berlin, he wrjjte a brief account of his over¬ 
throw, and added: “ The results of this disaster will be 
“ even worse than the disaster itself. I have no resource 
“ left, and to tell youYhe truth, Llook upon every thing as 
“ lost. But I shall not surviw the ruin of my country. 
“Farewell for ever. I'ederic.”* —In like manner, an^ 
in the same night, drew out instructions for General 
Finch, on whom U;he chief command of the army would 
after jiis own death devolve. After directing that an 
oath of allegiance stould be taken to his nephew, and 
that hi^Jjrother, IVince Henry, should be obnyed as 
Regent, points out some faint prospect of defeating 
Laudohh should he advance singly, and with too much 
ardour, towards Berlin. “ Such,*' he says in conclusion, 
“ is the only advice which, under such unhappy circum* 

Jtances, I find myself able to give. Had 1 any resources 
“ left I should have remained at my post.**! 

Kven the man most determined on self-destruction 
from his misfortunes will hesitate,—so long as these 
misfortunes leave him any respite,—^before he swallows- 
the dose or draws the trigget. Fiederick paused in his 
resolve until lie should see the enemy advancing. To 
' his surprise he found them neglect their auspicious 
opportunity^ With the Russians, as with all other yet 
Bemi-barbarouB tribes, the first days after a successful 

* It was the Sng's constant habit,—from what reason or fknOT I 
know not,—to sin in SVench, as Fidenct instead of FHderic. 
for lUBtance, in the first voliimo of the Chatham Correspondence, a 
fkc^mile of his letter to Pitt, dated January 5. 1750. 

f Both these remarkable documents, — the first fn the original 
French, and the second translated from the German,—will be found 
iu my^ Appeudis. 
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battle were dented, not to reaping its fruits, but to 
feasting and carousing. Their loss in the action, more*- 
over, had been meat severe; not short, it is probable, of 
20,000 men. “ Ir I ^in another such victory,** said 
Soltikow, “I shall have to carry the news of it myself, 

“ alone, and staff in hand, to Fetersburg.” * But a still 
more essential cause of inactivity was the jesu jusy which 
now prevailedJ>ctween Soltikow and Daun. The Bussian 
General Complained, that whilst he had been winning 
two battles the Austrian had done nothing towards the 
common cause. ** It is now Jot my colleague to bestir 
“ himself,** cried he; “ for my part, I have performed 
“ enough.” I Thus the Hussiahs made no forward move¬ 
ment; and Frederick, gathering fresh hope from the 
delay, rallied his defeated troops, asd called in some new 
regiments from his garrisons, some new artillery from 
•his arsenals, so that in a few days he was again at the 
head of 30,000 well-appointed men. In the result, as 
winter approached, the Russians slowly withdrew towards 
their own territory, and Laudohn, separating from them, > 
marched back into Moravia. ' * 

a Free^ from these enemies, the Kin|; hastened to Sazony. 
His absence from that quaj^er had already IsaC 'him the 
great city of Dresden; nor did affairs proceed much 
more prosperously after his return. One of his Generals 
was surprised and defeated in-crossing the Elbe, near 
Meissen; another General, Finck,—the same to whoip 
Frederick had bequeathed the chief command after the 
battle of Kunersdorf, and who was now at the head of 
12,000 men in a separate division,—chose his position at 
Maxen with so little skill that he was surrounded and 
compelled to lay down his arms. No e^nt in Frederick’s 
whole career seems to have more deepW wounded bis 
pride. During the whole remainder of his reign he* 
continued to show marked disfavq^r to every officer who 
had been—however innocently—present with the capitu¬ 
lating army. Thus, for instancy when one of them, 
long afterwards grown a veteran, and destitute in hia 
lUtmended old age, sent in an humble petition for a 

* "Pretat, Lebens-Oesdiichte, vt^ ii. p. ai6. 

f ibeheaholte, voL L p. 969. 
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pension, the King, with a bitter sneer/ wrote upon the 
margin; “Assign him a pension by all means! Assign 
“ it on the profits of Maxcn! ” 

Yet, notwithstanding the manifold reverses sustained 
by Frederick during this campaign, his position, at its 
close, did not scorn greatly worse than at its commence¬ 
ment. With the exception of Dresden, there was no loss 
either of town or territory. But the ranks<tf)f h^ veterans 
had been frightfully thinned by privation or the sword, 
and could only be recruited from peasants or deserters. 
So low were his resources that he merely maintained his 
troops by debasing the Prussian coin, and mingling a 
large alloy with the gold 'of the English subsidy. Still, 
however, undaunted intfspirit, the King fixed his winter- 
quarters at Freyborg, in Saxony, rapidly and ably ex¬ 
changing the fatigues of warfare for his scarcely inferior 
toils and anxieties of state. 

Id. this campaign Prince Ferdinand was equally able 
and more'fortun^' Besides the Hanoverians and Hes¬ 
sians in British pay he had under his direction 10,000 
or 12jitX)0 British soldiers, amongst whom, since the 
death of tlie Duke of Marlborough, Lord Georgp Sack-« 
ville walK.Se senior officer. The French, on their part, 
wore ms king great exertions, under the new administra¬ 
tion of the Duke de Choiseul; large reinforcements were 
sent into Germany, and early in the year they surprised 
Vy stratagem the free city of Frankfort, and made it the 
place of arms dor their southern army. No object could 
be of greater moment to Ferdinand than to dislodge them 
from this important post. Leaving behind him, in their 
quarters, bis British and Hanoverians, to the number of 
25,000, to obsorvb the Mareschal de Contades upon the 
Lippe, he marched away secretly and rapidly ^with his 
* remaining force of 30,000 men. He found the second 
French army, 35,000 jstrong, commanded by the Duke 
de Broglie, and encamped at Bergen, on the Nidda, in 
front of Frankfort. Jn this position they were attacked 
by Ferdinand on the 13th of April. Three times in 
three hours was the village of Bergen taken and retaken. 
Great courage and great skill were displayed on both 


* See a note (*} to Freuss Lebons-Geachidite, voL ii. p. 226. 
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sides, till, at length, a well-concerted manccuvrc of De 
Broglie turned the flank of the Hanoverians, and decided 
the battle. PrinM Ferdinand was compelled to retreat, 
with a loss of 2,0W mefl and five pieces of artillery. 

This reverse would, it was supposed, reduce Prince 
Ferdinand to the defensive during the remainder of the 
campaign. Both De Broglie and Contadcs eagerly pushed 
forward, their^pponents giving way before them. Com¬ 
bining th'^ir forces, they reduced Gassel, Munster, and 
Minden, and they felt assured that the whole Electorate 
must soon again be theirs. Already had the archives 
uiid the most valuable property been sent off from 
Hanover to Stade. Already did a new Hastenbeck—a 
new Closter-Sevcn—^rise in view.* But it was under such 
difficulties that the genius of Fetdinand shone forth. 
With a fai inferior army (for thus much is acknowledged, 
although I do not And the French numbers clearly or 
])rccisely stated), he still maintained his ground onb the 
left of the Weser, and supplied e^ei^ dcfcot by his 
superiority of tactics. He left a detachment of d,000 
men exposed, and seemingly unguarded, as bait fb lure 
Dc Contadcs from his strong pusitifln at Miiulcn. The 
TFronch*lVIarcschal was deceived by the feint, av^*'directed 
the Duke de Broglie to march forward and profit by the 
blunder, as he deemed it to be. On the 1st of August, 
accordingly, De Broglie advanced into the plain, his force 
divided in eight columns ; but on reaching a small emi^ 
nence which lay along his front, near Minden, ho was 
struck with surprise on beholding, not the single detach 
ment he expected, but the whole army of the allies, which 
had marched in the night, and was now ranged in excel¬ 
lent order. He was compelled to call De Contadcs to his 
aid; retreat seemed no longer safe or easy, and thus the 
two French Generals were drawn in to accept a battle 
on unfavourable ground, hemmed ip. betweensa river and 
a morass, and reduced to place their infantry on the 
wings, — their cavalry in the centre. It was nearly 
the same distribution which, half a century before, had 
lost them the battle of Blenheim.* In other respects, 
perhaps, a resemblance might be traced to Waterloo 


* Coxe*8 Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 394. cd. 1890. 
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Tor the Frolich cavalrj made Topdkted aad furioue onsets 
against the English and Hanoverian infantry which lay 
before them at Prince Ferdinand’s ce’ itre, but this foot, 
forming itself into compact bodies, st^d all the charges 
with this utmost steadiness and resolution, until at length, 

* the enemy’s horse being thoroughly discomfited and dis¬ 
couraged, their entire line gave way, and their Ghiuerals 
issued the signal for retreat. At this ds^cisive moment 
the Prince sent his orders to Lord George SacKville, who 
commanded the whole English and some German cavalty 
on the right iHng of the ^^llies, and who had hitherto 
been kept back as a reserve. The orders were to charge 
and overwhelm the Frenc/h in their retreat, before they 
could reach any clear ground to rally. Had these orders 
been duly fulfilled, it. is acknowledged by French writers 
that their army must have been utterly destroyed *; but 
Lord George cither could not or would not understand 
what was enjoined him. In vain did the Prince send 
him in succession one German and two English aides-de- 
camp, with reiterated directions; Lord George exclaimed 
that sllrcly His Highness could not intend to break the 
line, and that he must ride off and speak to the^ Prince, 
himself, •o^leanwhilc, Ferdinand, losing patience, sent 
orders tg the Mai'quis of Granby, who commanded the 
second line, and Lord Granby advanced with great 
alacrity; but above half an hour had been wasted, and 
\ho opportunity was lost. 

Under such^ircumstanccs the victory of Minden would 
not have been signal or complete but for a previous and 
most high-spirited precaution of Prince Ferdinand. He 
had sent round to the rear of the French a body of 10,000 
men, under his mphew, —and also the KingwPrti^Sia’s 
— the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had already 

• distinguished himself on several occasions durfng the late 
campaigns.On this the young Prince ^cceeded in 
routing the Duke de Brissac, an officer commissioDed to 
secure the enemy’s communication with Hervorden. Thus 
Ferdinand became master of the passesy and the French 

» 

* ^ L’annte de Contades derail etre aa^aade} hommai, dievaiiz, 
. ** c«noi^dnq)eaiiz, toot serait tombS aax mains de renao^" (Sii- 
‘ mond^ Histoire des Fraaf^ voL sdx. p. 197.) 
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were constrained to ^ntinue tbeir retreat in disorder 
Upon the whole, their loss was 8,000 men killed, wounded, 
or taken, thirty p^ces pf artillery, and seventeen stand¬ 
ards. And the most surprising thing,” adds a French 
account, this day's action was Prince Ferdinand’s 
‘"judgment and boldness in sending out a detachment of 
“ 10,000 men the moment he was going to engage a su- 
“ perior * Contades and De Broglie endeavoured 

to excuse themselves at the Court of Versailles by recri¬ 
minating upon each other; but far different was the re¬ 
ception given to their complaints; the first officer was 
recalled, — the latter made a Field Marshal 1 Meanwhile 
the Fi'ench troops were rapidly driven from their recent 
conquests ; Cassel, Munster, and Marburg yielded in suc¬ 
cession to the allied arms. Ferdinand could not, indeed, 
carry his successes so far as ho desired, being under the 
necessity, after the disaster at Itllaxon, of despatching, the 
Hereditary Prince to the King of Pi;p38ia*8 aid; yet still 
he compelled the French to end tbe«campaign itcarly 
where they had begun it, and to take up .their winter- * 
quarters around the city of Frankfqpt. 

• Great was the rejoicing in England at the victory of 
Mindcn. Prince Ferdinand received from KfKg George 
the Garter, a gift of 20,000f. (which His Majelly after¬ 
wards charged to the House of Commons), and a pension 
of 2,000/. yearly. To the Hereditary Prince the King of 
Prussia showed his latitude by a cheaper expedient; hb 
wrote him an Ode I f * 

But loud and fierce was the outcry, both in Germany 
and at home, against the leader of the Jkiglish cavalry. 
Lord George Sackville, born in 171^ was son of the 
first i^d la^er of the last Duke of Dorset Of an active 

* Ibis occoont is cited by Entick. (Hist, vol iv. p. 15.)'«-See* 
also Atckenholtz, voL u. p. S6. . • 

f Begardezde, ma soeur, I'amoar vous y convie, 

“ Dans Tos flancs vertueux ce h^fos prit la vie 

** £t ses rares talens; 

** Votre belle ame en lui retrapa son image; 

** De son angnste pdre il a tout le courage 
' lea granda aentimens 1 ** 

Of meb staTftaa there are thir^-two mo3:e. (<Euvrea Foithume^ « 
voL idv. p. 23a-S4l.ed. 178a,p 
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and aspiring turn of mind, he had served on several 
foreign expeditions, without disparagement, at least, if 
not with distinction; ho had beep Sed^tary for Ireland 
during his father's Yice-Bojaltj; he had taken on many 
occasions a forward and able part in debate. “ Lord 
“ George’s fall is prodigious,” says a contemporary, writ¬ 
ing after the day of Minden. “Nobody stood higher; 
“ nobody has more ambition or more sense.” On the 
evening of that day so fatal to his reputation Lord 
George did not scruple to mix with the General Officers 
at Prince Ferdinand’s tabSe; — an appearance which, 
some may think, required full as much intrepidity as to 
have led his cavalry to the charge. The Prince expressed 
his surprise to the offlbers nearest him, but made no 
public observation at that time. Next day, however, 
came forth General Orders from His Highness, thanking 
the.troops, and many officers by name, for their conduct 
in the battle. Lord George’s name was not mentioned; 
an ouission in itself sufficiently significant, but he was 
mopeorcr glanced at in two passages, and in a manner 
not to bo misunderstood. “ His Serene Highness orders 
“ it to be^eclared to Lieutenant General the Marquis of 
“ Granb^that ho is persuaded that if he had had the 
“ good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry 
“ of the right wing his presence would have greatly con- 
“ tributed to make the decision of that day more coni- 

^ plete and more brilliant.”.“ And His Serene 

“ Highness diraires and orders the Generals of the army 
“ that upon all occasions when orders are brought to 
“ them by his aides-de-camp they be obeyed punctually, 
“ and without d^lay.”'|' 1 am h^und in fairness to add 

that the Prince had been previously offended with Lord 
, George, for hfs froward and repining temper, and was 
therefore bv no means inclined to soften any charge that 
might be jiStly urged*again8t him.} 

Lord George, stung to the quick by this public rebuke, 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Au^st 39. 1759. 

* See these General Orden at longw in the Annual Kegister, 1759, 
p. 333. 

“ Lord George never bad the art of conciliating affection, fie 
“ had diwarted Ftinee Ferdinand and disgusted him in the previous 

** campaign.** (Lord Oiford's Memoirs, iL p. 362.) 
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and still more, perhaps, by the general feeling in the 
army to his disfavour, — wrote home for leave to resign 
his command, an^ to (oturn. Both these requests wore 
most readily granted. On arriving in England early in 
September he found himself received by the nation with 
scarcely less abhorrence or less clamour than Hyng. The 
favour of Lord Bute, and through Lord Bute of the Heir 
Apparen^ wc.'^ of little avail. He wrote again to the 
Secretary 6f State, soliciting a Court Martial. This was 
promised him, but, on account of the absence of the 
officers required as witnesseff, was postponed until after 
the close of the campaign. Meanwhile, Pitt declared 
that he was not satisfied witTi Lord Greorge’s explana¬ 
tions or those of his aide-de-c^p *, and Lord George 
was at once dismissed from all hik omploymbnts, — the 
command of a regiment, a post the Ordnance, and the 
rank of General. 

When, in the February ensuing, ^the promised Tjourt 
Martial met, a doubt was started (notaon Lurci George's 
side), and was referred to the Judges, whetlier a man no^ 
longer in the army could be subject to Military Law. 
■The Judges gave their opinions that, so far as ^hey could 
then see, the trial might proceed, but they^served to 
themselves a further consideration, if any appeal should 
be made from the sentence. The witnesses were then 
examined, especially Colonel Tltzroy, Captain Ligonier, 
and Captain Wintzingcrode, the three aides-de-camp efi* 
Prince Ferdinand, who established in the clearest man¬ 
ner the charge of orders brought and not obeyed. Lord 
George’s defence turned mainly on a seeming contradiction 
between these orders. Captain Ligoni^ had bid him a<l- 
vance with the whole cavalry, and Colonel Fitzroy with 
the British cavalry only. At the time l^rd George had, 
observed, “ Captain Ligonier, your orders are contradic- 
“ tory.” But then Ligonier had •replied, numbers 
“ only, my Lord; their destination is the same.” In like 
manner Lord George had desired*Fitzroy not to be in a 


* Mr. Pitt to Lord O- Sackville, Sept. 9. 1759. ChathaSi Corre¬ 
spondence. He promised, however, to Lord Bute. ** all the offices of 

** humanity, as a roost unhappy man.” (Aug. 15. 1759) and con- 
seitted that Lord George should return from Germany by permission, * 
instead of by order. 
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hurry. “ I am out of breath with galloping,” said Fitz- 
roy, “ which makes me speak quick, but my orders are 
“positive. The French axe in,disorder. Here is a 
“ glorious opportunity for the English to distinguish 
“ themselves.” — Surely, under such circumstances, no 
General of spirit would have wasted time by asking to 
c.onsult Prince Ferdinand; no other word than “ Charge!“ 
would have burst from his lips. ^ 

Lord Qranby had been summoned as a witness for the 
prosecution, but liis testimony was marked by compas¬ 
sionate tenderness, softenittg, or suppressing, so far as 
truth allowed, wliatever could load the prisoner. This 
tenderness was the more admired since at the army 
Granby and Sackvillc had Ijcen very far from friends. 
The Gvidehcc of anJthcr officer, Colonel Slopcr, bore 
hard upon Lord George. Ho declared that he had re¬ 
marked Lord George’s confusion at the time, and ha<l 
said (o Ligonier,—qnd Ligonier deposed to having heard 
the wfi>rd8, — “ For God’s sake repeat your orders to that 
‘ nien,#.that be may not pretend not to understand them, 
“ — for it is near half an hour ago that ho has received 
“ orders to advance, and yet we are still here; — but you < 
“ see the cbhdition he is in I”* 

The defence of Lord George before his judges was 
skilful and able; his demeanour haughty and undaunted. 
According to Ilorace Wfalpole’s narrative, “ he tr^ted 
‘■the inferiority of their capacities as he would have 
“ done if sitting amongst them. He browbeat the wit* 
“ nesses,, gave the lie to Slopcr, and used the Judge Ad- 
“ vocate, though a very clever man, with contempt.” f 
The officers of the Court Martial, however, appear to 
have fulBlled their duty with equable firmness,—neither 
softened by his‘eloquence, nor yet irritated by his pride. 
*Their final decision was, that Lord George had been 
guilty of disobeying Prince Ferdinand’s orders, and that 
he was unfit to serve His Majesty in any military capa¬ 
city whatever. —Yet,*notwithstanding this judicial sen- 
teane,-j-notwithstanding the public opinion in support 

* Procoediiigs of the Ooort Martial, pabliahed by aotbority, 1760^ 
fp, 9%. and 17b 

J Memours, voL S. p. 480. 
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of it,— BO ambitious a spirit was not easily quelled, and 
bo rose in the ensumg*rcign to the highest employments 
in civil affairs. « * 

On impartially reviewing the whole case, and judging 
(for such is the right of History) the judges, we shall, 1 
think, acknowledge that their decision was equitably 
founded. only doubt that arises is, whether Sack- 

villc walLswaycd by one of those panics to which men 
of quick genius are sometimes prone, or by an envy of 
Prince Ferdinand's greatne^, and a desire to leave the 
victory of his rival incomplete. The latter motive is 
alleged by several writers.* Aly own opinion, I confess, 
inclines to the former. ^ 

The papers of Marcschal do Coxtadcs, which had been 
taken by the victors of Mindon, were a few weeks after¬ 
wards sent to the press in i'^n^land. It then appeared 
that the instructions under which he had actetiL from 
Mareschal de Bcllcisle, as Minister df War, were such as 
to reflect great discredit on his government; theyjpre^ 
scribed in several passages the laying w&sto of futile 
districts and the plunder of peacealfle inhabitants*—Lord 
Chesterfield, amidst his retirement, Bnatche4ri:it is said, a 
short interval from illness f to write and publish a letter 
setting this unwarrantable policy in the strongest light. 

To the foreign transactions .of this year I must add 
the decease of the King of Spain, Ferdinand the Sixth* 
a Prince of excellent intentions, but desponding temper 
and slender capacity. He was conscious of his own de¬ 
fects, and on one occasion, when a courtier had paid him 
a compliment on his skill in shooting, he replied: “It 
“ would be extraordinary if I could «iot do one thing 
“ well J ” J On coming to the throne in 1^46 he had con¬ 
tinued his confidence to his father’s favourite Minister,* 
Don Zeno Somo de Villa, Marquiq do £nften«,da, who had 

* Archenholtz, voL ii. p. 22.—Sismondi, vol. xxix. p. 196. &c. 
t At this time he says to the Bidiop o^Waterford: ** I have l*een 
** often within Uiese th^ months not only too ill to write, but too ill 
to speak, think, or move. Now 1 have a favourable moment of 
negative h^th.” (Letter, Dec. 9. 1759.) In another letter Rewrites: 

“ I can only vegetate with the vegetables and crawl with the repdles 
“ of my garden.” On the who& I have great donbts as to the ^ 
authorship of the tract which is here ascribed to him. (1653.) 
t Coxe, Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 18. ocU cd. 
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raised himself from an humble rank,—a clerk in a bank¬ 
ing house in Cadiz,—and who felt a just pride at his rapid 
and unassisted elevation. Thus, whenihe received the 
rank of Marquis, he had chosen for his title the words en se 
NAPA, “ Nothing of itself.” Ills principal colleague, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was Don Joseph dc Carvajal. 
The pride of this statesman seemed to lie in the opposite 
direction; ho alleged a princely descent fri>in,/ie Blood 
lioyal of Kngland, and assumed the name of Lancaster 
in addition to his own. During the few hours that Frinco 
Charles Stuart was allowed to pass at Madrid in 1747 
he had skilfully endeavoured to work upon this weakness; 

I spoke then,—so ihjt Carvajal might hear,—that 
** there was nobody copld be more acceptable to me than 
“him; says I, in laughing, he is half an Englishman, 
“being called Laucastoc!”* In 1754, the death of 
Carvajal, and a Court cabal founded upon it, led to the 
fall of Ensrnada ; h(f was exiled to Granada, and his suc- 
■"cssor was Ghincr&l Richard Wall, a native of Ireland, 
and lately the' Spanish Ambassador in London. On the 
whole, under these vartbus Ministers, a tone of uioderation 
and impartiality was preserved to foreign powefs; the * 
.fffers of iGibraltar from England, and of Minorca from 
France, as the price of war, were equally declined; and 
neither English nor French could obtain any decided or 
lasting preponderance at the Court of Madrid. Tlie 
Ministers of JSerdinand, however, wore not the persons 
who had most weight with him; still higher in his favour 
stood the Italian singer and soprano Farinelli. Highest 
of all was his Queen, Barbara of Portugal. This prin¬ 
cess was older than her husband, and far from beautiful; 
according to the French Ambassador, “ her face is such 

that she cannot be looked upon without paih.” f But 
so great wert, no doubljf her mental charms, that the King 
ever continued most passionately attached to her. At 

* Letter to his father, 'b&xch 12, 1747. Appendix, vol liL 

f ** Son visage cst tel qu'on no pent la regarder sans peine. 
(Lettre du Due de NoaUles h liOiiis XV., le SO Avtil 1746. Me- 
moires de NoailleH, voL vi. p. 365 ) Of her figure. Sir Benjamin 
^Keene says, ** it has a great deal more than emb(^)ouU,** Nevorth^ 
less, ** one of Her Majesty’s favourite diversions is dancing! ” (Bed- 
lurd Correspondence, voL ii p. 6.) 
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her death without issue in August 1758, Ferdinand sunk 
into hopeless melancholy, immured himself in the secluded 
palace of Villa Viciosa,Und refused to transact any public 
business. His sHuatioh is thus described by the British 
Ambassador, Lord Bristol; The Catholic King will 
not be shaved, walks about without any covering but 
“ his shirt, which has not been changed for a surprising 
“ time, and a^night-gown. He has not been in bed for 
“ ten ni^ts, nor is ho thought to have slept five hours 
“ since the 2d of this montl^ and that only by intervals 
of half an hour, sitting upon his chair. He declines 
** lying down, because he imagines he shall die when he 
** does so.** * At length he expired on the 10th of August 
1759, and in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

The next heir to the throne waft now his half-brother 
the King of Naples, with whom Ferdinand had always 
maintained a cordial correspondence. As Sir Bci\jairiin 
Keene informs us, “ the two Kings write to each«other 
“ by every courier, but they never fal|^ of thftjr a|rairs ; 
“ their letters arc only accounts of the ga^ tli^ J/av^^ 
“ killed in the foregoing week.”']’ At the news of Fer- 
^dinani^ demise the King of Naples assumed the title of 
Chai'lcs the Third, King of Spain and the«Indics, and 
prepared to set out for his new dominions. Itdiad been 
provided by the treaty of Vienna that the Crowns of 
' Naples and Spain should never be united on the same 
head, and it therefore became incumbent on Charles to 
resign the less valuable kingdom to his yomigcr son ; but 
here an obstacle intervened, through the hopeless*idiotcy 
of his eldest, Don Philip. Under these circumstances, 
Charles adopted a prudent and honourable part. He di¬ 
rected that the young Prince (then thifteen years of age) 
should be fonnally examined by physicians. Their re¬ 
port, which was made public, declares that Don Philip is* 
of low stature and contracted joints, that hersquints, and 
is short-sighted, that he is sometimes indifferent to things 
convenient for Um, and at other tiiDcs too warm and im- 

* Earl of Bristol to Mr. Htt, November 13. 1758. — Coxe's Bour¬ 
bon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 216. 

t To Mr. Pitt, September 26.1757. On King Charles’s feats as a 
sportsman, see Swinburne’s Travels in .Spain, voL ii p. 140. ed. 1777.' 
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pctuous. They go on to complain that' he'has an obstinate 
aversion to fruits and sweetmeats, that all kinds of noise 
disturb and disconcert him, that pmn or pleasure make no 
lasting impressions, that be is utterly linacquainted with 
politeness and good-bi*ccding, that bo has not the least 
idea of the mysteries of their holy religion, and, lastly, 
that ho loves childish amusements, the most boisterous 
the best, and is continually shifting fron^,.on& thing to 
another.* Hereupon the King issued a decreerby which 
his oldest son was set aside,—his second, Don Carlos, 
was declared Prince of Aaturias,—and his third, Don 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, with a Council of Begency 
named by his father before his embarkation. 

The new Sovereign of Spain, like bis predecessor, was 
not a man of shining talents,' but had many virtues,— 
justice, economy, and mildness. So strict were his no¬ 
tions of equity, that on leaving Naples he not only relin- 
quishUd every fartlyng of the public treasure, hut also 
cverytarti^e of personal ornament, — even down to gems 
Vnd«,ripgs,—; considering them as the property of the 
people, in whoso pala{)es he had found or from whose re¬ 
sources he had purchased them. On arriving at Madrid, 
he steered*^ happy mean between a blind acquiescence 
and rash^innovation, sending into exile Farinelli, as the 
mere minion of Court favour, but retaining in office 
General Wall and other Worthy servants of the late King. * 
Of his foreign policy I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak, and nolf in terms of praise. But his domestic ad¬ 
ministration shines forth like a green oasis amidst the 
long and dreary misgovernment of Spain. Strict jastico 
was his fundamental rule. He honestly designed the 
public good, and Readily pursued it, with a limited capa¬ 
city indeed, bift with a boundless benevolence. “Ho 

over,” writes a British Ambassador at his Court, “ pre- 
“ fers carrying a point by gentle means, and has the 
“ patience to repeat exhortations rather than exert his 
“ authority even in trifles. Yet with the greatest air of 

* See this Beport printed at fbU length in the Annual Register, 
1759, p. 251. Horace Walpole malignantly adds: ** If these defects 

were disqualifications, hard would be the fate of most sovereigns!’ 
(,Mcm., voL ii. p. 375.) 
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“ gentleness, he keeps his Ministers and attendants in 
the utmost awe.” * During his. reign torture was abo¬ 
lished, and the Inquisii/on, if still retained, yet checked 
and curbed. Th<fugh without any^taste for literature or 
the arts, he held out to them a fostering hand. Every 
enterprise for national improvement found in him a pa¬ 
tron and a friend. Even at the present day the traveller 
in Spain,whenever any great public works or useful 
establishimhits, —and how seldom do tliey! — meet his 
eye, may be assured that their first foundation or their 
liberal encouragement was dife to Charles the Tliird. 

Such then were the principal foreign transactions of 
the year 1759, — the most glorious, probably, that Eng¬ 
land ever yet had seen. That ft was the most glorious 
was apparently proclaimed or acknt^ledged by all parties 
at the time, nor will History find much to detract from 
that contemporary praise. In Asia, Africa, Aiiierica, 
Europe, by land and sea, our arms ha^ signally triunl|>hed. 
Every ship from India came fraughW witli ^dings of 
continued success to the British cause. Iq Janu#iy»w<r^ 
received the news of the capture Goree, in June of 
•the capf/ure of Guadaloupe. In August came the tidings 
of the victory at Minden, in September of th8'victory off 
Logos, in October of the victory at Quebec, in Ifbvember 
the victory at Quiberon. “ Indeed,” says Horace 
^Walpole, in his lively stylo, “dhe is forced to ask every 
“ morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
“one!”t Another contemporary. Dr. lAy, exclaimed, 
in no liberal spirit of triumph, that it would soon be as 
shamhful to beat a Frenchman as to beat a woman I With 
better reason we might have claimed to ourselves the ar¬ 
rogant boast of the Spaniards only 15(fyears before, that 
there were not seas or winds sufficient fSr their ships.l 

* Lord Bristol to Mr. Pitt, Segovia, August 31. 1,761. (Coxo’s 
Bourbon Kings, vol. iv. p. 235.) See alio a note by the late l<ord 
Holland to Lord Orford’s Memoirs (vol. il p. 877.) 
f To Sir.H. Mann, November 30.1759a 

X ** Oprimos el Oceano 

“ Con tantas naves qne apenas 
** Sos qniUas sufran sus hombros 
** Ni el vionto ocupe sus velaa” 

liope do Vega a la muerte del Bey Felipe li Obrai, vol. ir. p. 874. 
ed. 1776. 
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Nor did our trade and manufactures languish amidst tljis 
blaze of military fame. It is the peculiar honour of Chat¬ 
ham,— as may yot be seen inscribed on the stately mo¬ 
nument which the citizens of London have raised him in 
Guildhall, — that under his rule they found coMUEiiCii: 

UNITED WITH AND MADE TO FLODIUSH BY WAR.— Still less 
can it bo said that these wonders had grown altogether 
from liarmony and concord at home. Itt wag the just 
vaunt of Chatham himself in the House oP^ommons, 
that success hod given us unanimity, not unanimity suc¬ 
cess. * Never yot had therz been a more rapid transition 
from languor and failure to spirit and conquest. Never 
yet had the merits of a gfeat Minister in producing that 
transition been more fuily acknowledged in Ins lifetime. 
The two Houses, whKth rc-assombled in November, met 
only to pass Addresses of Congratulation and Votes of 
Credit So far from seeking to excuse or to palliate the 
large* supplies which he demanded, Fitt plumed himself 
ijpon,,thcjA;—h(^ was the first to call them enormous, 
s%n(L.dquble my year’s of Queen Anne. “ To push ex- 
“ pensc,” he said openly upon the Army Estimates, “ is 
“ the best economy; wise doctrine in war,^which,, 
perhaps, ne-statesuian since his son has had the courage 
to avow^ 

Of the mastery which Fitt at this time could wield. 


over the House of Comnmns a most remarkable instance 
ie recorded by a most respectable authority. Once having 
concluded a speech, and finding no opponent rise, Fitt 
slowly walked out of the House. He had already opened 
the lobby-door, when a Member started up, saying, “ 1 
“ rise to reply to tho Right Honourable Gentleman.” — 
Fitt, catching thi words, stopped short, turned round, 
and fixed his ^es on the orator, who at that ^steady and 
'scornful gaze sat down again silent and abashed. Fitt, 
who was sufiering from gout, then returned to bis seat, 
repeating to himself as he painfully hobbled along some 
lines of Virgil which express the ascendency of .£neas.t 


* Lord Orford*s Mmoirs, voL il p. 389. 
t ** At Danaiim proceres, AgamemnonuBque phalanges, 
^ Ut vidire vimm. dm.” 


(^SJneid. lib. vi. ver. 469.) 
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Then, placing himself on the front bench, he exclaimed, 
“ Now, lot me heai* what, the Honourable Member has to 
“ say to me.”—B»jt nothing ensued,* 

It was the remark of the Prussian Monarch at this 
time, while talking of English affairs at his own table, 
“ England has been long in the pangs of labour, and has 
“ grievously toiled in producing Mr. Pitt, but at lengtli 
“ .she has l^grii^A MAN.”t The colleagues of the “ Great 
“ Commoner ” were no longer talked of or thought of 
cither by foreign nations or their own; those only who 
liad favours to solicit remembdted that there was a Duke 
of Newcastle. 

The concert in the administration, on which so mucli 
depended, was, however, nearly disturbed by the personal 
pretensions of one man, — Earl Toillple. In the preced¬ 
ing year he had pressed the Duke of Newcastle with 
much warmth for the Garter, to which, says Horace Wal¬ 
pole, his awkward figure and his repent Earldom ^ave 
him but slender pretensions. The motive luf.put^ for¬ 
ward was, that His Majesty continued to slight 
use him before all the world, and t^at he required som(i 
public foken of esteem to wipe out that reproach, — the 
first time probably that the King’s dislike iias^een urged 
as a claim to the King’s favour! With better reason h<‘ 
^night rely on the eminent services of Pitt, as his brother- 
in-law, even while concealing his application, througii 
delicacy, as he said, from Pitt himself. The Duke o^ 
Newcastle replied, as usual, in a timid autl conciliatory 
.strain, pleading the prior claims of Prince Ferdinand, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Earl of Holderness.^ 
There the matter was allowed to rest; but in the autumn 
of 1759 Pitt renewed the application* of a Garter for 
Temple, as a reward to himself, and the <Tnly one he de¬ 
sired, for his services. Finding the King disinclined to 
his request, Pitt adopted a most haughty tone.* He writes 

* Butler’s Beminisccnces, vol i. p. 154. • Mr. Butler asked his in- 
tnrniaiit, who was present, whether die House did not lau^h at the 
ridit'iilons figure of the poor Member. ** No, Sir,** he replied; **we 
*' were all too much awud to laugh.” 

t Mr. Mitchell to Mr. Pitt, Torgau, October 22. 1759. 

7 See his letter (dated September 28. 1756) in the Chatham Cur-, 
ra^^ndence. 
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to the Duke of Newcastle, complaining of unexampled 
depressions,” and adds, “ 1 shall rest it on the judgment 
“ of others, at all times much better than mine, whether 
“ the pretension in question has any thing in it exor- 
bitant, or derogatory to the King’s honour, or con- 
“ trary to the good of his affairs. All t mean at pre- 
“ sent to trouble your Grace with is, to desire that when 
“ next my reluctant steps shall bring me up^e stairs of 
“ Kensington, and mix me with the dust of the ante- 
“ chamber, I may Icam once for all whether the King 
“ continues finally incxoi%ble and obdurate to all such ‘ 
“ united entfeaties and rcmoustrances as, except towards 
“ me and mine, never fall of success.” * 

It must be owned that a remonstrance in such a style 
can'ioB with it too much the air of a command. Still, 

however, Pitt showed no intention to embarrass or to 

’ *1 

quit the public business for the sake of a bauble to his 
brothcr-in-hiw. But Lord Temple himself was far less 
inodarate. On tlie day after tlie meeting of Parliament 
**.ihe-c^Mgiied -the Privy Seal, at the same time beseeching 
his two brothers, and also Pitt, not to go out on his ac¬ 
count. A negotiation through the channel of t^Ae Duke 
of Devon^ire ensued between the reluctant King and 
the reJl-actory nobleman, who iri three days was per¬ 
suaded to resume his office. There was no doubt, on tliia 
occasion, n promise more or less explicit of the Garter, 
*and, accordingly, Lord Temple attained this object of 
his wishes in' the February ensuing. Happily there were 
vacancies sufficient to invest at the same time Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Kockinghom. 

If a sliort digrcssion on the Garter itself may in this 
place bo pardoned, we shall, I think, observe that this 
noble Order, founded by the chivalrous fathex^of the still 
more chivalrous Black Prince, is now in some degree 
declined firSm its andlent renown. In ancient times it 
was the token and reward of worth full as often as of 
rank. Such names fis Sir Walter Manny’s and Sir John 
Talbot’s adorn its early rolls, f Even in the last century 

* Zjetter dated Septemiw 27. 1759. Chatham Correspondence, 

_ V3t]. i. p. 434, 

t At the diet institution in 1350, it appears that besides King Ed> 
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the instances of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord North may 
suffice to show that it was not always confined to the 
highest ranks of tho Peerage. But now very many years 
have passed since tt hasoeon bestowed upon a commoner 
or descended even to a Viscount or a Baron among the 
Peers themselves. Of the Knights created in the three 
last reigns it might be invidious to consider or compute 
the number wliom not even the most partial friendship 
could holdVtirth as having performed the slightcst.public 
service, or attained the slightest personal distinction. 
All Ministers seem agreed m treating the Garter as 
though it belonged of right to a small knot of Dukes, 
Marquesses, and Earls,—as a k9nd of heirloom in certain 
great houses. Now, without denying that a fair propor¬ 
tion of the vacant Ribands should ^be thus bestowed, I 
think it for the honour even of those who thus receive 
them,—and for the dignity of flic Order itself, — that 
the claims of long service, of public spirit, of triefl in¬ 
tegrity, of brilliant genius, should also biv'cadil^^adn^ttod 
from all the ranks of the Peerage, and ev^n, on^some^ 
rare and eminent occasions, from bgyoiid it. It is this 
principle of combination between personal merit and an¬ 
cient lineage,—between the greatest ihon rf our ow n 
time and the descendants of the greatest men €f other 
days,—■which has so long upheld and maintained the 
House of Lords itself,—and as this principle has guarded 
tho citidel, so let it grace the outworks too. • 

The almost unanimous Session of 1769^1760 afTords 
few or no materials to History. But amidst this loll of 
politics at home a pamphlet by a nearly-forgotten states¬ 
man, Lord Bath, attracted some notice. It was entitled, 

“ A Letter to Two Great Men ” (Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle), and contained a project of tile terms whicli 
they should demand or expect at a peace. 

England and Prussia were indeed at this peKod making 
some overtures for a joint negotiation, and good old King 
Stanislaus had ofiered his capital, d^ancy, as the seat of 
the expected Congress; but the French still hoped to 

ward and his eldest son, and the CapUl de Bach (whom I scarcely 
know howto class), there wore proclaimed as knights thirteen Peers 
and ten commoners, Sm a note to Johnes’s Froitfsort, book h cb. c t 
cd. 1842, 
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retrieve the disasler^ and the Austrianj to improv e the 
advantngos of their last campaign. 

Of warlike events, the earliest in the year 1760 was a 
small shoot and offset of the tln^atenrd French invasion. 
\Vc have seen how the main elements that were to form 
it liad been scattered far and wide ; how ,the fleet of 
Clue had been defeated at Lagos, how the fleet of Con- 
tlnns had been defeated at Quiberon, ho^ only the small 
scfuadfon of Thurot could escape from pursuers. 
Thurot had, as it appeared, for his instructions, a de¬ 
scent on the north coast ^f Ireland. Accordingly, afUu' 
being driveq by storms to the coast of Scandinavia, and 
remaining there some weeks to refit, he sailed round the 
llritish Isles, and attempted to land near Derry. But 
anoth(T violent stori?. intervening, he again steered nortli, 
and ancdiored off’ Isla. There he obtained some fresh 
provisions, of which ho stood greatly in need, and for 
wli>:li ho most punctually paid, instead of plundering and 
defraudiog,—as he so easily might-,—the defenceless 
^people; indeed, throughout the expedition, the honour 
unci Immahity of this brave adventurer are warmly ac¬ 
knowledged by his bnemica. There also he obtained the 
Jirst tidii^^s of llto defeat of Conflans ; but as ^he coufti 
not booure tliat this intelligence was not forged on pur¬ 
pose to deceive him, and as he felt unwilling to return 
without striking a bloW; he persisted in his resolution to 
, sail for Ireland. Thus, on the 28th of February, he ef¬ 
fected a landing before the town of Carrickforgus; liis 
ships being now reduced to three, and his soldiers to 600. 
Carrickfergus was defended only by a ruinous wall, and 
four companies, mostly of recruit^ under Colonel Jen¬ 
nings, Nevertheless the gates were shut, and a brisk 
Are of musketry was kept up against the assailants. At 
length, the enemy having forced their way in, the little* 
garrison retired to the castle, where, however, the failure 
of their ammunition compelled them to surrender. Thu¬ 
rot proceeded to demand a supply of fresh provisions 
from the magistrates of Carrickfergus, which they im¬ 
prudently refusing, their town was plundered. He had 
^ this time received certain advices of the defeat at 
Quiberon, and also of the gathering of several thousand 
men,—soldiers, militia, volunteers,—against him at Bel- 
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fast. Under such circumstances, he hastily re-embarked 
his men, and sailed awa^. But he had not been many 
hours out of Carrickfei^UB before he was overtaken by 
Captain Elliot aiM three English frigates. Ihese had 
been lying in the harbour of Kinsalo, M^hcii orders came 
from the Duke of Bedford, as Lord Lieutenant, for them 
to go in quest of the French armament. A close un- 
gagement, forthwith ensued; exactly three frigates to 
three. TShrot displayed his usual intrepidity, fighting 
his ship until the hold was almost filled with water and 
the deck covered with dead bodies. At length he was 
killed. The fall of so gallant a chief dispiiited not only 
liis own hut the other French*crews; Elliot was more¬ 
over pressing them most bravely? they struck ; and thus 
all the three ships,—every one of ^hose which had pre¬ 
sumed to insult our coasts,—were earned captive to 
Ramsay Bay in the Isle of Man.*^ 

Our successes in North America t^is year were no 
means unalloyed. Our tioops, amounting to a^gvc^OCX) 
men, and commanded by Brigadier General Murr^,*ha(^ 
been left to maintain our new conquest of Quebec, at tlie 
tfiinc tltf,! our fieet sailed away for England. But as the 
fortifications of the town itself were not con^derable on 
the land side, and as all communication with C^nglond 
was cut off by the ice in the lower St. Lawrence, the 
French deemed the opportunity atispicious, and resolved on 
an attempt to recover their lost ground. Their Govcrnoit 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, could still send forth from his 
head-quarters at Montreal a body of 5,000 regular sol¬ 
diers, and at least as many Canadian militia. These he 
entrusted to the charge of the Chevalier de Levis, an of¬ 
ficer of reputation, with orders to advance upon Quebec 
as soon as the approach of spring might finable them to 
form a regular siege. The disposable force of Murray, 
on the other hand, was much reduced by s^kness, and 

* Annual Begister, 1760, parti p. 55.^nd part it p. 28.—£n. 
tick’s History of the War, vol, iv. p. 319—333, The advice of Horace 
Walpole on this occasion to Sir Horace Mann is an excellent lesson 
of diplomacy. ** Your port, my dear Sir, wiil be very easy ; you 
have only to say that it is nothing—while it lasts,—and when it is 

** over yon must say, that it was an embarkation of ten thonsauU^ 
“ men ! ” — February 28. 1760, 
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by the necessity of leaving the rampants protected, so 
that he, could lead from the gates little more than 3,000 
men. With such inferiority of "numbers it seemed con¬ 
trary to every dictate of common sonsb to choose to try 
the fortune of war in the open field, instead, of reserving 
the troops,—which, though weak as aijr army, were 
strong as a garrison, —for the defence of a fortified post. 
But the English Grencral was flushed witu^e victory 
and emulous of the fame of Wolfe. On the 28th of April 
he marched out of the town, and found the enemy but a 
few miles distant. They Imd come down the upper river 
(whose iiavij||tion had just rc-opcned, although the snow 
still lay upon the grounfl), in a squadron of ships and 
boats from Montr(;al; fhey had landed on the left bank 
without opposition, (tod were now at the village of Sil- 
Icry, a little beyond the precipice which Wolfe had 
climbed. TIio I'.nglish"commenced the attack with great 
impdbhosity, and o^btained at first some advantage, but 
the ^,j|)crfority of numbers soon turned the scale against 
ythem I they were worsted, and driven back into Quebec 
with nearly 1,000 nipn killed or wounded. It was their 
boast, however, that i\\o loss of the enemy in thi§ action, 
had been at least double their own. 

Thaf^ery night M. de Levis,—whose whole prospect 
of success depended on his forestalling the arrival of u 
British squadron,—oprtiod trenches before the town. 
Both the ruggtidness of the ground, however, and the 
rigour of thb season, interposed many obstacles, and 
several days elapsed before ho could bring three batteries 
to play. Had a French fleet appeared first in the river, 
Quebec—^bravely defen<lod though it would have been — 
must inevitably hare fallen. But on the 11th of May 
the expectant |;tirri8on were cheered by seeing on English 
frigate anchor in their harbour,—the forerunner of an 
English Bqtftidron commanded by Lord Colville. On the 
15th another frigate and a ship of the line arrived. 
Kext morning the tvo frigates were sent to attack the 
Montreal flotilla above the town; there was no resistance; 
the French vessels, intended rather for transport than 
defence, scattered in all directions, and ran ashore. At 
this flight, whidb M. de Levis beheld from the neighbour- 
^ing heights, he felt his last hopes of success fade away, 
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and he raised tha siege in the utmost haste and confusion ; 
leaving behind him all his artillery, and no small share 
of his ammunition and baggage. 

The Marquis d^ Vau(>rcuil now concentrated his forces 
within Montreal, and determined to remain on the de¬ 
fensive. In qrdcr to revive the spirit of his troops, and 
especially of mo French Canadians, he issued a circular 
to the oiiicors of Militia, thanking them for their services 
at Sillery,i^a3^ announcing great news from Europe. 

“ The triitn is, His Majesty is in person in Holland with 
" an army of 200,000 men, aq|d the Prince de Conti in 

“ Gt*rmany with 100,000.The prisoners, who are 

“ bringing in every moment, ^11 agree in couiinning 
“ this.” ' But no such stratageips could suffice to ward 
off his own impending ruin. Thaee armies were now 
combining against him,—all three by water-carriage,— 
General Murray's from Quebec, Goloncl Havilatid's from 
Crown Point, and Greneral Amherst's from Oswego. 
Amherst was Commander in Chief, ffnd had by far the 
largest force,—full 10,000 men,—but Re bad like^yise . 
much the longest and most difficult navigatioft to achieve.* 
All his measures were marked by calm and steady 
ft'soluliRn ; he transported his^mcn, with thqj^r artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, over Lake Ontario,#though 
having none but open boats for the voyage; he tlien 
entered the Upper St. Lawrence^reduced on his way the 
fort of lie Royale, surmounted the perils of the rapids,* 
with a loss of ninety men drowned, and finally landed 
the army in the Isle of Montreal. So well wa« tlio entire 
plan framed, and so faithfully executed, that General 
Murray readied that isle on the same day, and Colonel 
Haviland on the day ensuing. The Marquis de Vaudrcuil, 
thus surrounded and overmatched, in a town but poorly 
fortified, saw that all further resistance would bo vain, 
and immediately proposed a capif^ulation, ^ich, after 
being modified by Amherst, was signed on the 8th of 
September. By this treaty the french officers and 
soldiers were to be sent home, under an engagement not 
to serve again during tlie war, while the whole of Canada 
remidned the undisputed and glorious conquest of tlio 

* Circular Letter of the Marquis de Vaudrcuil, dated June S. 1760, 

VOL. IV. O 
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Britisli arms. Nothing now remained to the French in 
North America beyond their newly-founded and thinly- 
peopled colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. London 
was rapidly becoming what Madrid^ had been^—“the 
“ universal home,” according to the lofty phrase of 
Colderun —the centre of a great and growing colonial 
empire, 

Tliis, however, was not our sole success in North 
America. The French Court, eager fdr thp relief of 
JMuntreal, had equipped and sent out a bonsiderablo 
numl>cr of store-ships, un(]pr the convoy of three frigabgs; 
but their officers, finding tiiat the Britiab squadron had 
entered the St. Lawrenqe before them, relinquished their 
enterprise, and took shelter in the Bay m Chaleurs. 
■There they were attacked by Captain Lord Byron, with 
some ships of war from Louidburg;' and the whole expe¬ 
dition (twenty-two saU in all) were utterly destroyed, 
together with two batteries on shore which had been 
raised for their protection. 

Sbmo' other out far less glorious advantages were 
^galndd over the Chcrokcos. This savage tribe had at 
tlie beginning scorned to espouse our cause; a fort called 
I^udoun had been built in their country, at their owh 
desire r and they had sent some parties to our aid in our 
last expedition against Fort Duquesne. It is supposed 
that they were either on that occasion offended by £ng- 
^ lish haughtiness, or since gained over by French emris- 
sarics. Certain it u that in. the autumn of 1759 they 
commenced, hostilities against our back-settlements in 
their usual wuel manner of ravage, murder, and scalping. 
Mr. Lyttloton, who was then Governor of South Carolina, 
marched against tliem at the head of 1,000 men, and by 
the terrOT of Jiis approach compelled them to a treaty of 

s 

** ** Modrgl, patxia de todos.” ^ Iti another place, hut in the some 
■strain, Calderon speaks of his King and Queen as sons that shine 
from earth instead of Heaven ] 

** nijh la mas santa y oella 
“ De loa Catolicos Beyes 
** Nuevos soles de la tiexra.** 

But this compliment he puts (rather less appropriately) into the 
mouth of our own Henry the Eighth, conversing with “ El Cardenal 
** Bolseo ! ” (La Cisma de liiglaterra, jomada 1.) 
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peace. But nb sooner had he returned to Charlestown 
than the attacks and outrages re-commenced. The af¬ 
frighted settlers applied to G^eral Amherst, who, in 
Juno 1760, sent^ their aid a body of 1,200 men under 
Colonel Montgomery. This officer carried the war into 
the Cherokee country; but far from setting the savages 
an example of Christian forbearance, thought himself 
justified or compelled in retaliating upon them their own 
barharitii^. '^The Indian villages were first plundered, 
and then set on fire. It is acknowledged by the English 
historians *'that all the mei;i that were taken suffered 

immediate death,” and that “some were burned in their 
“ houses.” * A Roman Catholic writer might find some 
pleasure in dwelling on the contrast between the Protes¬ 
tants of Carolina and the Jesuits ^Paraguay. 

'When, however, Colonel Montgomery had, according 
to his instructions, rejoined Amherst’s main army, the 
Cherokees in their turn assembled to blockad#- Fort 
Loudoun. After a long siege, the gkryson, boipg strait¬ 
ened for provisions, obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by which they were to retire unmolested. iJut tliey had 
^ not marched above fifteen miles on ^eir way, before they 
were ^rfidiously attacked am] overpowercdjjy a body of 
Indians the officers, exceprt Captain Stuart, slain, and 
the common men carried off as prisoners. There were 
nearly 200. All of them ware afterwards redeemed, 
some at their own cliargo, but the greater number by 
the province of South Carolina. And » fresh detach¬ 
ment from Amherst’s army, after the caiQpaign in Ca¬ 
nada, soon compelled the Cherokees to sue for peace. 

Passing from America to Europe,—from tho banka of 
the Mississippi to the banks of the Elbe,—we shall find 
the King of Prussia at his winter-quarters of Freyberg 
actively employed in^coUecting men and money, and re¬ 
pairing, so far as he could, the losses of his laat campaign. 
The few moments that he could snatcli from business 






. * Compqp^olli'tt'B History, book iiL ch. xUi. s. 21., and tho 
Annual ICegilBer, 1760, part i. p. 62. After destroying the Tillages 
Montgomery fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, where his fon'H 
suffered severely, Montgomoiy himself being among the wounded. 
This check had' been in some measure forosoen ^ Washington See 
his Writings, voU ii. p. 333. (16.03.). 
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were, as usual, devoted to literature, it is painful to 
observe that his favourite consolation in moments of dif- 
Bculty and danger was (next to writing verses of his 
own) the perusal of Lucretius," of thase passages, espe¬ 
cially, which attempt to prove the annihilation of all 
things after death.* A purer pleasure wa&afforded him. 
by his correspondence with his familiar friends. To one'' 
of them, Count Algarotti, he writes as follows:— 

“ certain that we have had nothing but disas(|iers during 
“ the last campaign, and that we were nearly in the same 
situation as the Komang after the battle of Cannie. 

“ One might also apply to our enemies the saying of 
** Barca to Hannibal:—irYou know how to vanquish, 

“ but not Jiow to profit* by victory.—Unluckily for me, 

“ 1 had a sharp attack of gout towards the close of the 
** campaign ; my left hand and both my legs were dis- 
“ ablcd; I could only *l)e dragged along from place to 
“ place, the sj)octator of my own reverses. Bemcinber, 
tooj how greatly fho proportion of numbers is against 
“ u& 'an(\ how keen must bo the struggle against such 
odds, and J’ou will not bo surprised at our being often 
“ worsted. TJie Wahdering Jew, if there ever was sucl^ 
a person,, did not lead, a life so wandering as mine. 

" We bacomb at length like the strolling players, without 
“ any fixed abode; we travel to and fro to act our bloody 

tragedies on wliatever Uieatre our enemies select. 

V Wretched fools tliat we are, who have but a moment to 
“ live ! we make that moment as painful as we can; wo 
** delight in destroying those masterpieces of industry 
“ which even Time has spared; we seem resolved on 
“ leaving a hateful memory of our ravages, and of all the 
calamities that wc have caused.” t 
It may be observed, however, that this familiar cor¬ 
respondence was not unattended vfith risk. ' This very 
year a letter from Fi^dcrick to the Marquis d’Argens 
was intercepted by the enemy, and as it contained a de¬ 
sponding view of his^situation and prospec^it was im¬ 
mediately made public, on purpose to di^fearten his 
friends.^ 

* Letter to the Marquis d’Argens, May 12. 1759, — and sevoral 
v^thors. 

t lictter, dated Frcyberg. March 10.1760. 
i This letter Trill be found in Eatick’s History, vol. iv. p. 400. 
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In considering this Seven Tears War,—this memor¬ 
able struggle of Frederick against so many foes,— it is 
not sufiicient to recounj the battles or tho sieges, or to 
pass vague panegyric's on the Prussian hero, llis great 
genius for war may, indeed, sufficiently account for vic¬ 
tories achieved or provinces subdued; but another in¬ 
quiry still remains.—By what means was it possible, 
from his scriity and wasted dominions, from his live 
against ninety millions of people, to fill once more his 
empty exchequer, or the thinning ranks of liis armies?— 
By what means could lie adequately supply himself with 
money and with men ? — As regards the first, I tincl tijat 
no loan was contracted and no Hew tax imposed upon his 
subjects. But the subsidy of 670,000/. from England 
was annually renewed; the most*rigorous assossiiionts 
were exacted from Mecklenburg and Saxony (Ijeipsick 
alone in 1760 being forced to Mntributo a further sum 
of 1,100,000 dollars); the Saxon wopds were felled, and 
sold to speculators ; the civil offices in«Frussift*wecc left 
unpaid, for the great cause of national dpfence^ 
above all, there was every season a ^stcmalic debasement 
•of the«^:oin.—As respects the latter, I shall quote the 
very words of a Prussian historian :' “ ThwKiiig’s owti 
“ provinces could no longer supply liis loss of ifien from 
" death or desertion ; but he had a system of recruiting 
“ altogether unparalleled in Wstory. Prisoners from 
“ the enemy were compelled to become Prussian soldicrsf. 

“ No question was asked them whether or*not they were 

willing to serve, but they wefo dragged by force to the 
“ Prussian standards, made to take tho oath of allegiance, 

“ and marched off to fight against their countrymen. 

“ A host of Prussian recruiting officers In disguise spread 
“ over the whole Germanic Empire. Mo§t of these were 
“ not real officers, but hired adventurers, who practised 
“ every possible trick on purpose 'to catch Aen. Their 
“ chief was, however, the Prussian Colonel Colignon, 

“ whom n^ure soomc<l to have furtned for such employ- 
** ments. He travelled about under various names .and 
“ disguises, persuading the unwary by hundreds to cn- 
** list. Not merely was he liberal of promises, but he 
“ gave written patents, appointing any youngster a Lieu-^ 
** tenant or a Captain in some Prussian Fcgimcnt. So 
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“ high was then the renown of the Prussian arms, and 
** BO cloBclj connected with the ideas of spoil and prize- 
“ money, that Colignon’a' znanivactui^ of patents was 
“ ever employed. Many a spcndthrtft son along the 
“ Rhine, in Franconia, or in Suabia, was induced to rob 
his parents, mady an apprentice hia matter, many an 
“ agent his employer, in order to seek out these magnani- 
“ xnous Prussian officers who bestowed commissions as 
“ freely as halfpence. Well-provided with tliCir patents, 
** they then hastened to Magdeburg, where they found 
“ themselves received as dommon soldiers, and forcibly 
“ enlisted as such in the various regiments. No com- 
“ plaint, no resistance iCvailed them; they were plied 
'‘ with the cane until cvCn the most stubborn grew supple. 
^ By such and such ithe means did Colignon and his as- 
“ sistants procure the King during the war not less than 
» 60,000 recruits.** * * 

Aif^tria and Ru^ia, on their part, made the greatest 
exertions'for tlictcorning campaign. One large Austriau 
^rmy finder ,Duun entered Saxony ; another under Lnu- 
dohn Silesia, and, wjth this last, the Russian General, 
Soltikow; received orders to co-operate. Laudobn wasf 
as usual, thi> most active and successful of all. He de¬ 
feated atid took prisoner the Prussian General Fouqud at 
Landshut; he reduced in a six days* siege the important 
fortress of Glatz. At^he news of Fouqud’s danger, 
Frederick, though close pressed in Saxony, passed the 
Elbe and ma^ftihed away to his relief. It was now the 
month of July, and the heat so overpowering, that on a 
single day 105 Prussians fell dead from their place in 
the ranks. Strict orders had been issued, from a regard 
to the health of "the soldiers, that they should not, — 
heated as they were with marching, — be allowed to 
drink; but their thirst overcame their discipline; when¬ 
ever they eipied a polid or a streamlet, they broke their 
ranks and rushed towards it, drawing the water with 
their hats, and regardless of the blows which their officers 
and Serjeants were all the while dealing upon thom.| 

• 

* Archcnboltz, Siebenjahriger Kricg, vol. iL p 36. 
t Ibid. p. 47. He adds, tb^ according to the rules of the Prussian 
^orvioe at that time, the offenders should have been, not merely caned, 
but diot dead on the spot. 
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Through this burning heat, and over those sandy 
plains, Frederick still parched on. At his departure, 
Marshal Daun had alsc^ set his own troops in motion, 
keeping pace witlf the Prussian, and marching along the 
borders of Bohemia. But on the intelligence that Fouque 
was already dbfeated, Frederick, witMtll the promptness 
of genius, entii'ely altered his plans. First, pausing in 
his progress % gain some marches from Daun, ho sud¬ 
denly hastdhed b^k before Dresden, in the hope of taking 
that city by a coop dh main. ITiat project, however 
well concerted, was baffled b^ the resolute rcsislanee of 
the governor, Maguire, an offleer of Irish parentage, and 
by the speedy return of Daun.* It was then that Fre¬ 
derick gave orders of peculiar hardness. After the ap¬ 
proach of the Austrians had put an end to every prosf>ect 
of success in the siege^ he yet,-^whether to wreak his 
vengeance or display his power,—continued the .bom¬ 
bardment, directing it not so mucU against the fortifi¬ 
cations as against the town. Some of the most*spleiidid 
palaces, of the most stately domes and spires, in Gevnftn}> 
were in a few days levelled to the ground. The suburbs 
without were set on fire, while red-hot balls kindled tjie 
houses within. Many of the peaceable inhabitants, old 
men, women, and children, were struck in ih? stn^els 
or crushed in their buildings; many others, — and some 
of high rank and education,—iSclicld all their property 
consumed, and 1 ‘ushed from the town in affright and beg* 
gary. Thirty years of succeeding peace were not suf¬ 
ficient to repair this havoc, which has been universally 
and justly reprobated as a main blot on the fame of the 
Prussian monarch.* 

Another as cruel siege was threatened in Silesia. 
Laudohn at the head of 50,000 men appeared before the 
capital, Breslau, which had then 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
in its dungeons, and only 3,000 Prfissian solJiers for its 
defence. But these were commanded by Tauentzien, one 
of the most gallant veterans of bis agle or country. Less- 

* ** C’est nne dcs tachea les pins odieusea qui teraiaaent aa me- 
* moire,” &c. (Sismondi, Histoire dea Fran9aiB, vol. xxix. p. 211.) 
Some striking details ufthia bombardment are given by Rabener, who 
was present, in a letter to hia friend Gellert. The letter is dated^' 
August 9. 1760, and printed in Rabener’a Works, vol. vi. p. 239. 

4 
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ing, who had been his Secretary, used to say of him, that 
if even the Prussian cause were wholly ruined, and that 
the King could muster his remaining followers under a 
single tree, beneath that tree would Tailhntzien be found.* 
On this occasion he stood firm against all the menaces of 
Laudohn. “ CapiAilate, capitulate,” criod*the Austrian 
general, “ or we shall give no quarter,—even the child 
“ unborn shall not bo spared! ” — Taventzien coolly 
answered: “ I am not pregnant, nor art soldiers.” 
With the same coolness did he maintain his post during 
the bombardment, and ddfend the city for several days, 
until the approach of Prince Henry induced Laudohn to 
raise the siege. ^ 

On the other hand/ Frc^derick, baffled in his views 
upon Dresden, resumed his first design, and marched 
into Silesia. Here,—still followed by l)aun, — ho found 
himself opposed by three armies. But as they scattered 
in oraer to surround him, ho watched his opportunity to 
deal |i heSvy blow on one of them. This was the battle 
pf Liqgnitz,,which He gained over Laudohn on the 15th 
of August. “ Under,any other circumstances,” writes the 
King himself, “ the affair of the 15th would havcvlecided 
“the campaign; now it veems only a scratch.”! Still 
it secui%d Silesia, inducing tlie Kussians to i^pass the 
Oder, and preventing any furtlicr siege of Breslau or 
Schweidnitz, But ho cThild not hinder a body of Rus¬ 
sians under Tottloben, and of Austrians under Lacy, 
from pushing forward to Berlin. The Prussian ca[utal 
was then begirt only by a palisade, and defended by a 
handful of convalescents. These, however, headed by the 
gallant General Sc^ydlitz, with his wound at Kimers- 
(lorf yet raw, miide a most resolute resistance; citizens 
and soldiers showed nearly equal spirit, and it was only 
on the enemy's reinforcements coming up that they 
agreed to capitulation. On the 9th of October, Lacy 
and Tottleben marched in. Lacy, an Irishman in Maria 
Theresa’s service, is accused of plundering the palaces of 
Charlottenburg and Schonhausen, and allowing his tropps 
great excesses in the suburbs of Berlin. On the other 

* PreuBs, Lebcna-Geschichte, vol ii. p. 247. 

f Letter to the Marquis d*Aigena, August 27. 1760. 
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hand, Prince Sstorhazy, 'who commanded at Potsdam, 
showed the most courteous and humane forbearance, 
taking away but a single picture from Sans Souci as a 
memorial of hia canquest. Still more remarkable was the 
conduct of the Russians. These invaders, whose havoc 
in the open*country had been so appalling, hero re¬ 
frained, — as the Prussian writers gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge,—from^the slightest act of violence or outrage, 
merely levying, as they were well entitled to do, a con¬ 
tribution of 1,700,000 dollars from the city. Their stay 
at Berlin was only of three (^ys duration; the news of 
Frederick’s approach urged both Tottlebcn and Lacy to a 
precipitate retreat. % 

Having thus freed Silesia bj^ his victory, and Berlin 
by his approach, Frederick turned his arms towards 
Saxony. Marsha Daun had marched again into that 
country, and had overrun the wMble; he had taken Leip- 
sick, Wittenberg, and Torgau, and Jxed hia liead^quar- 
ters at the latter. Had he there ron\^ined lAyno^ested, 
he would have commanded the course of the Kl^c,. ^nd 
cut off the communication between the I^ing and th% 
•northern provinces. Frederick (who had already crossed 
the Elbe at Dessau, and recovered Leipsick,) determined 
at all risks to give him battle. On the 3d of i^ovember 
he led on his troops to the assault*, they wero 44,000, 
and Daun’s at least 60,000. Btft, besides his superiority 
of numbers, the Austrian Marshal had carefully cuF' 
trenched and fortified his position. It ^aa a dreadful 
day of carnage; on both sides blood flowed as water. 
The Prussians marched full upon Daun's batteries of 
400 pieces of cannon; within half an hour above 5,000 
grenadiers, the pride and strength of Frederick’s army, 
lay dead or disabled on the ground. Noifle exposed their 
persons more courageously than the monarch himself. 
‘‘ Did you ever hear a stronger cannonade ?# said he, to 
one of his Grenerals; “ I for one never did.” After a while 
he received a contusion on the breast from a spent ball, 
was comi»elled to quit the field. Daun also had fallen 
from a wound in the foot, and was carried back into 
Torgau, leaving the command to General O’Donnell, 
another of those brave Irishmen whose principles pre- 
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vented their entering our own service, smd whose merit 
ensured their promotion in any other. 

Long and fierce was the conflic^. The sun went down 
amidst clouds and rain, and a frosty flight succeeded; 
but still did the fighting continue. In front the Prussians 
had given way, but their reserve under G^iieral Ziethen 
attacked the Austrians from behind, and succeeded in 
gaining the heights which formed the strength of their 
position. This success was decisive of the day. fFredcrick, 
who had been removed to the little village of Elsnig, and 
lay stretched on the pavcmtnt of the church, beside the 
aicar, on which he wrote his despatches, thought that bis 
attack had failed, and intended to renew it on the mor¬ 
row. It was late in the dvening when an express arrived 
with the unexpected tfdings of victory. At the dawn of 
next day his own eyes beheld the Austrian army already 
beyond the Elbe, and in* full retreat. But how far from 
wclcoilie was the sig^t of the battle-field itself! There, 
thouB^da lof woufided, to whom no assistance had been 
or (xmld be i^/sndercd, lay as they had fallen, exposed to 
aU the horrors of th^t wintry night,—their own blood 
frozen on their wounds, —nay, worse still in man}^ cases, e 
stripped an<k left bare by*the followers and marauders 
of Imth almies. When the morning broke it found many 
of these poor wretches still writhing in agony, but many 
more stiffened in death. 'Phe entire loss of the Austrians, 
iftcluding prisoners, was computed at 20,000; that of the 
Prussians at 14,000. It would seem as if the recollection 
of this frightful butchery had sunk deep in the minds of 
both contending parties; both, as if in concert, avoided 
any other pitched battle during the remainder of the 
war. 

. The immedi^ result of this battle was the^Austrian 
evacuation of all Saxony, excepting Dresden.* Frederick 
fixed his oWn winter^uarters at Leipsick. Thus had 
ended prosperously for his arms the fifth campaign of ‘ 
this most unequal wa». Li.the south he had maintained 
his position wdth the loss of one fortress and one Bkirmi|h 
(Glatz and Landshut)^ and the gain of two battles (Lieg- 
nitz and Torgau), — the former lost by his Generals, the 
Uj^r gained by himself. In the centre his capital had 
l^en, hut honourably defended and speedily reco- 
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verod. In the Aorth the Swedes had, as usual, done little ' 
more than nibble at the frontier of Pomerania; and 
though a powerful Russian fleet had come to the siege 
of Colberg, it had met* with a most resolute resistance, 
and after a month's attack was compelled to sail away. 

Compared»to this campaign of King Frederick, ob¬ 
serves a modern historian, Prince Ferdinand’s appears 
little more tl^n child’s play.* Yet Ferdinand deserves 
high prai^ for stemming the progress of a far superior 
enemy. During the winter the French armies on the 
Rhine and Mayn, under thc*Duko do Broglie, had been 
reinforced, till they amounted to at least 100,000 men, 
and during the summer they pi|^hed fomard into Hesse. 
On the 10th of July the Hereditary Prince attacked their 
vanguard at Corbach, but was w(ft*sted and wounded; a 
few days afterwards, however, he gain^ the advantage 
in another skirmish at Emsdorfp A more important ac¬ 
tion was fought near Warburg by Ferdinand liftnsclf, 
when the enemy lost ten pieces of artillery •i^nd 1,500 
men; the day being decided against them mainl/jiy a 
charge of Lord Granby and the British h&'so. andcetl 
^tlirou^oui this campaign Lord Gfanby showed liimself 
a most active and spirited offi^r, and the troops he com¬ 
manded in all respects worthy our military fam«. They 
were constantly put forward by Prince Fenlinand in the 
posts of greatest honour, —thatris, of danger,—and their 
loss in killed and wounded was, therefore, much greater 
in proportion than the other ^visions of^his army bus-* 
tained. 

The French, notwithstanding their check at Warburg, 
bad obtained possession both of Gottingen and Cassel. 
De Broglie fixed his head-quarters at tlio lat|er, and at¬ 
tempted to fordfy the former, remaining for some time 
otherwise inactive. A few weeks later Ferdinand de¬ 
tached the Hereditary Prince to make a divevsion beyond 
the Rhine, and undertake the siege of WeseL On the 
other par^ the Marquis de ^astri^s, wiili 25,000 men, 
was sent to the same quarts. These troops it becamo 
the object of the Hereditary Prince to surprise and over¬ 
power in a night attack.—It was before tlie dawn of the 

* Sionondij^Histoiro dee Fran^^ais, vol. xxix. p. 313. 
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16th of October, and near the Closter (or Convent) of 
Campen; the allies marching silently on, shrouded by 
the double darkness of the night knd of the woods. They 
were already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sud¬ 
den turn, came upon the Chevalier d’Assas, a young 
otficer of the regiment of Auvergne, who commanded an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. In 
an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his breast, 
with a tlireat of immediate desth if he gav^ the least 
alarm. lint the high-minded Frenchman did not hesi¬ 
tate. Collecting all Ins voice for one loud cry, — A MOi 
Auveronr, voiLA LES ENNEMI8! — the next moment he 
fell back, pierced throiipd^i with mortal wounds. This 
heroic act,—worthy tlie^Ilocii of another age,—saved the 
French army from stftprisc, and, probably, destruction. 
The Hereditary jEVince was repulsed with a loss of 1,200 
men, and compelled to 'raise the siege of Wesel. Such 
(cxcc^ an unsuccessful siege of Gottingen by Prince 
Ferdinand^ was tj^e last remarkable incident of this cam- 
paigp';^ and at its close the French took up their quarters 
ih Hesse, around the city of Cassol. 

On the 25th of October, — only two days before the, 
news arriveej^of the surrender of Berlin, and the defeat 
of Closte/ Csnipen, — King George the Second expired.— 
His health had for a long period continued uniformly 
good. In 1758, being then seventy-five years of age, he 
liad a serious illness, which ended, however, in a whole¬ 
some fit of the gout, and which is only memorable as 
connected with a strange superstition. Lord Chesterfield 
writes at the time : “ It was generally thought His Ma- 
‘‘jesty would have died, and for a very good reason; 
“ — for the oldest lion in the Tower, much about the 
“ King’s age, died a fortnight ago. This extravagancy, 
“ I can assure you, was believed by many above the 

common ptcople.” • —^ So difficult is it for human ima¬ 
gination to assign any bounds, however remote, to human 
credulity! c 

During the last two years the monarch’s sight and 
hearing had begun gradually to fail. He complained 
that every body’s faco seemed to have a black crape over 


Lcttci’ to hie sem, November SI. IToS, 
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it*—On the xftorning of the 25th of October the King 
rose at his wonted hour of six, drank his chocolate, and 
inquired about the wiiAl, as anxious for the ai'rival of 
the foreign mails.*— Shortly afterwards his attendants in 
the aiitc-chamber were alarmed at the sound of a heavy 
fall and a stiiied groan. Hushing in, they found on thu 
floor the King, who in faUing had cut the right side of his 
face against a ^bureau, and who after a gasp expired. It 


was disco^red, on subsequent examination, that the 
right ventricle of the heart had burst, lie was laid on 
his bed, and Lady Yarmouth was called; she, in her turn, 
sent for the Princess Amelia; but the luessenger did not 
inform the Princess of the fal^ event, and IJcr High¬ 
ness, who was purblind and verjadeaf, hurried down into 
the room without perceiving it. *She fancied that the 
King spoke to her, though she could not hear hitp, and 
slie put her face close to his, to cfttch his words.—It was 
not till that moment she discovered that her fath^ was 
dcad.f * 


* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November, 16. 1759. 
f Ibid., October 28. 1760 (the last lettdt of the first scries), and 
^emohV, voL ii p. 454. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

The young Prince of Wales, — hencefori^ George 
the Tliird,—was riding with Lord Bute in thor neighbour¬ 
hood of Kew, when a groom first brought him the hasty 
tidings of his grandfather^ decease. Ere long the groom 
was followed by Pitt as Secretary of State. His Majesty, 
after returning to Eew, proceeded to Carlton House, tlie 
residence of the Princess Dowager, to meet the Privy 
Council, and, accordhig to ancient form, read to them a 
short Address, which he had directed Bute to prepare. 
Next morning he was** proclaimed in London with the 
usuaH solemnities. , On these and the ensuing days the 
demcanqur of the young monarch was generally and 
justly,extolled. He seemed neither elated, nor yet abashed 
and perplexed, by his*sudden accession; — all he said or 
did was calm and equable, fiill of gracibusness an/l goodt 
nefts. The Address to his-Council was well and ibellngly 
delivereJ, and he dismissed the guards on himself to wait 
on his grandfather's body. “ Ho has behaved tbrough- 
** out,” says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, 

with the greatest propriety, dignity, and decency.”* 
George th^ Third—whose reign, including the years 
of Regency, proved to be the longest and the most eventful 
in the English annals—^was, at the time of his accession, 
twenty-two years of age. His figure was tall and strongly 
built; his countenance open and engaging. A heartfelt 
and unaficctedf Christian piety formed the foundation of 
his character. In the private and domestic virtues few 
men, and certainly no<monarch, ever excelled him. His 
education having been neglected by his xnother and mis- 

i' 

* To Sir H. Mann, October S8. 1760. In like manner I^ady 
Hervey writes; *^||p mneh unaffected good-nature and propriety 
** appears in all ott^vnng King does or says that it cannot but cn- 
* dear him to aU,” To Mr. Morris, October 30. 1760^ Letters, p. 271. 
^ 1821 . 
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managed by hm governors, bis range of reading ivas not 
extensive, nor his taste within that range always happy. 

** Was thm ever,” cried he to Miss Burney, “ such stuff 
** as great part qf Shakespeare ?—only one must not say 
“ so! What! is there not sad stuff?—What ?—what?”* 
But his mapper in conversation did great injustice to his 
endowments. His rapid utterance and frequent leitera- 
lion of trivial phrases,—his unceasing, “ What! what! ” 
and Hev I Bey! ”—gave him an aspect of shallowness 
to mere superficial observers, and obscured (literary 
subjects apart) the clear gogd sense, the sterling judg¬ 
ment within. Thus also his own style in writing was 
not always strictly grammatmal, but always earnest, 
plain, and to the point. To wo exalted duties of his 
station he devoted himself with conscientious and constant 
attention. The more the private papers of his reign come 
to light the more it will appear diow closely, during fifty 
3 'caris he superintended all the movements of thif great 
political machine. At. all times, ahd under .all vicissi¬ 
tudes,— whether in victory or in <Ji8a8ter,~>^ether 
counselled by Ministers of his own choice, of in tUb Iiands 
of a party he abhorred,—ho was nfbst truly and emphatic 
cally^n honest man. “Though none of my Ministers 
“ stand by me, I will not trucKle,” *—was lis paying on 
one occasion, and his sentiment on all. I shall not deny 
that his prepossessions for or qgainst any statesman wen; 
mostly too strong and difficult to conquer, nor that hjs 
firmness sometimes hardened into obstinacy. The earlier 
years of bis reign were not free from errors of conduct or 
intervals of consequent unpopularity; but the longer he 
lived, and tbef better he was understood, the more his 
subjects felt how closely his general views and principles, 
his testes and habits, were in accordanceswith their own. 
And' thus, in the latter half at least of his reign, after lie 
had shaken off the sway of the northern Favourite,—the 
report of that sway which so long survived its reality,— 
the taint of the factions which Junius adorned and en¬ 
venomed,—and the odium of the North American contest, 


* Madame B'Aihlay’a Dioiy, December 19.1785. (vol ii. p. 398.) 
To the Earl of Chathai^ May 80. 1767. Chatbam Corro 
epimdencc, vol.iii. p.961. 
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—^no monarch, not Honri Quatre, not ^aria Theresa, 
not even our own Elizabeth, were ever more deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the people that they ruled. How strong 
and real became the sympathy felt for his health, and the 
confidence reposed in his integrity 1 Mow many millions 
were looking up to him with a feeling scarcely short of 
filial I Who that l>cheld, even in childhood, can forgot 
(it is one of my own childhood’s earliest and not least 
welcome recollections) the wann and enthus^tic burst 
of loyal affection with which the whole nation, without 
distinction of party, hailed Jhc jubilee,—^the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the accession of him whom every tongue, in 
homely but heartfelt language, then proclaimed as “ the 
** good old King! ” c ' 

That His Majesty’* predilection for the Earl of Bute 
was an error, I have already acknowledged. It is 
undoubtedly the part of*.i wise Sovereign on his accession 
to dhmiss any paidiality not founded on the public 
service. still it should be borne in mind that this 

partiifxity of George the Third had its root in considerable 
^irlue4. Affection and duty to his parent,—esteem for 
those wlmm she roaiiAy trusted,—regard for the servatnts, 
wito had faithfully adhere^ to his father and himself in 
their day^ ol Court disfavour,—return for professions of 
unbounded attachment,—the kindness of long-continued 
intimacy,—the generouti,warmth of friendship and of 
youth,—such feelings might have bound even a greater 
iCing than Gaorgo the Third to even a much worse 
favourite than Bute. 

From the first moment of the new reign the ascend¬ 
ency of Bute had been foreseen and foretold. Only a 
few days afterwards a hand-bill was affixed to the Royal 
Exchange, with these words: “ No petticoat gpvemment, 
“ —no Scotch favourite,—^no Lord George Sackville! ” 
Of the secq^id of those surmises confirmation was not, 
indeed, slow in coming. On the next morning but one 
after his accession tl^e King directed that his brother, 
Edward Duke of York, and his Groom of the Stole, 
Lord Bute, should be sworn of the Frivy Council; and 
Bute appears henceforward to have been consulted* on all 
the principal afiaira. The quick-eyed tribe of Courtiers 
i^^once perceived that this was the channel through 
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which the Royal ikyours would most probably flow, and 
to which their own applications would most wisely be 
addressed. 

But while the King* thus indulged his predilection 
towards the friend of his early years, he received all his 
grandfather’^Ministers with cordial kindness, and pressed 
them to continue in his service. Fitt declared his 
willingness to remain on the same footing as before. 
Newcastle, nottr sixty-six years of age, mf^e at first a 
show of reAgnation, with a view, no doubt, of enhancing 
his importance, but as he toojc care to consult only such 
followers and expectants as had an interest in his stay, 
he did not fail to receive earnest entreaties in support of 
his real inclinations, and magitanimously consented to 
resume the Treasury. Nay, so kefti was he at this very 
time in his race for Court favour against his colleagues, 
that ho sent most abject messagea to Bute, hoping to see 
him in some high employment, and declaring hisTown 
readiness to serve not only with butfunder him.* Such 
meanness might well suffice to disarm the Favoflgitc^s 
envy, and to turn it against Pitt. * ' * 

During Newcastle’s ascendency ifi the former reign it** 
fiiay recollected that frient^hip was felt,—or at least 

E rofessed,—between Fitt and Bute. But this friendship 
ad cooled in the case of Lord George Sackville, whom 
Fitt had refused to shield in Vae manner Bute desired, 
and tins friendship was now severed by the variations ofi 
political affairs, — “ variations ” which, as Chesterfield 
says on another occasion, know no friends, relations, or 
“ acquaintances.”! It was now become the question,— 
acco^ing to a lady’s jest at the time, what the King 
should burn in his chamber, whether ^otch-coal, New- 
castle-coal, or pit-coal. • 

On the diet of October the King highly gratified the 
more serious portion of his people by a Ffoclamation 

* See the miimtea of a private conferenceibetween Dodington and 
Lord Bate in Dodington’s Diaiy, December 27. 1760. A letter from 
H. Wslpole to G. Montan (0<^ber 81. 1760), and another from Sir 
J. Yorkq^ Mr. Mitchell (Chatham Correspcmdence, voL ii. p. 83.), 
throw some farther light on these transactions,—the latter perhaps 
mther a beaatifyiog or CUmde Lmahtt li^t. 
t Lord Chestwfi^’s ChAracters, — & Daks of Newcastia* * 
YOU IV. y 
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” for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for prc- 
** venting and punishing of vice, profaneness, and im- 
** morality.” Such Proclamatiotifl are worth little moro 
than the paper they ai'O written *on w^en not consonant 
to the personal conductor the Sovereign, but in this case 
the document was happily upheld by halCft century of 
undeviating Royal example.—It was also observed, witli 
satisfaction, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, proud 
of so promising a pupil, and having no' longer a Lady 
Yarmouth to encounter, had become frequenV in attend¬ 
ance at the Court. • 

'IVo other measures of the King at this time, being 
much nnsunderstood, were often complained of. The 
Prayer of tho Liturgy, which the Duke of Cumberland 
and Princess Amelia ^lad heretofore been specially named, 
was now altered, so as only to include thorn in the gene¬ 
ral terms,—“and all the Royal Family.” Let it be ob- 
Horv^d, that such special mention in the public worship 
must be regulated Oy proximity, to the person of the So¬ 
vereign, and that the King’s uncle and aunt could only,— 
^jf named af all, — be placed after his numerous brothers 
"and sisters. So then from this omission being, as 
was afterwards alleged, a studied insult to the ‘Duke 
Cumberland', it is quoted by a writer of the time as “ a 
“delicacy of attention.” — "The King,” says Horace 
Wal))ole, “ would not permit any body but the Princess 

(Dowager) to be named in the prayers, because the 
“ Duke of Cumberland must have been put back for the 
" Duke of York.” * 

The second measure to which I have referred was the 
gift of the Rangerahip of Richmond Park to Lord Bute, 
in the place of Princess Amelia. It was boldly asserted, 
that the gratification of tho Favourite and^.the mortifi¬ 
cation of the Princess, were equal motives for the change; 
but in truth Koyal Highness held tho appointment for 
life, and could not have been divested of it without her 
full consent. SomCctime back she had attempted, in an 
arbitrary manner, to close a public right of way tbrougli 

* To Sir H. Haim, November 1. 1760. — Ihe Becondgseries of 
these letters, which was publidied in IS43, and whidi exi^ids from 
1760 to 1776, though leas important than the first, if of conaiderable 
^lAlenet and value* 
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the domain, %. jury, when appealed to, had decided 
against her pretensions; the residence where she had 
made herself unpopulaj^ soon became distasteful to her; 
and she cheerfully resigned it, on receiving an ample 
equivalent.*—In both these cases, therefore, the clamour 
against But9 appears destitute of any solid foundation. 

Meanwhile liis late Majesty’s will had been opened. 
He had bequeathed a cabinet containing 10,CXK)/. to Lady 
Yarmouth^ and named his three surviving children, the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Princess Amelia, and the 
Princess of Hesse as joint heirs to his floating balance. 
But his savings, which at one time must have been im¬ 
mense, had of late, as we have^ecn, gone to the defence 
of his Electorate.—On the lltlf of November his obse¬ 
quies took place at Westminster .^bey, and with Begal 
splendour. Of this mournful scene Horace Walpole, who 
was present, has left us a strikfhg account. ^^Th$^pro- 
“ cession through a line of footguan]^ every scvcnAi man 
** bearing a torch, tbe*horse-guard8 lining the optsido, 
“ their officers, with drawn sabres and ert^^ on 

‘‘ horseback, the drums muffled, fifes, oclls tolling^ 
and^inute guns,— all this was very solemn ; but the 
“ charm was the entrance of ihc Abbey, w^ere wo were 
“ received by the Dean and Chapter in rich rCbes, the 
** choir and almsmen bearing torches ; the whole Abliry 
** being so illuminated that we*daw it to greater advaii- 
“ tage than by day,—the tombs, long aisles, and fretted 
“ roof, all appearing distinctly. , , , Thcf Bishop read 
“ sadly, and blundered in the prayers. - ., The real se- 
“ riouB part was the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, 
“ heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. 

• Attending the funeral of a father could not be 
“ pleasant; his leg extremely bad, yet fbi-ced to stand 
** upon it near two hours; his face bloated and distorted 
“ with his late paralytic stroke, which has Nfiected, too, 
one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault 
** into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
“ descend ; —think how unpleasant a situation \ He bore 
it all with a firm and unafiected couitttenance. Tiiis 

* See a note to Mr. Adolphus’s History of jBagland from to 
Accession of Geoige IIL, voLLp.2i.ed. 184a 

r 2 p 
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“ grave scene was fully contrasted hy the burlesque Dulse 
of Newcastle. Ho fell into a fit of crying the moment 
** he came into the chapel, and !tiung himself back in a 
** stall,, the Archbishop hovering''over kim with a smell- 
“ ing bottle; but in two minutes his curiosity got the 
better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with 
his glass to spy who was or was not there,—spying with 
one hand and mopping his eyes with the other. .... 
“ It was very theatric to look down into tlie yault where 
“ 'the coffin lay attended by mourners with lights.” * 

The Parliament, which had been prorogued for a few 
days on account of the demise of the Crown, was on the 
L8th of November open 9 d by the King, Never, it was 
remarked, had there be6h greater crowds at such a cere¬ 
mony, nor louder acc^matious. The Royal Speech had 
been drawn up by Lord Hardwicke, and revised by Pittf; 
but prhen complete Hi&' Majesty is said to have added 
with Ais own liand^a paragraph as follows: “&orn and 
educatfA in tlii,s country, 1 glory in the name of Briton; 
an^^thc peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist 
in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and 
warm attachment to me 1 consider as the greatf^t and 
“ most permanent security of my throne.”—Such cordial 
language; met with no less cordial responses from both 
Houses. “What a lustre,” exclaim the Lords, “does it 
“ cast upon the name Tsf Briton, when you, Sir, are 
pleased to esteem it among your gloriesl”—“We ac- 
knowledge,^ say the Commons, “ with the liveliest sen- 
“ timents of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, 
these most affecting and animating words.”—Neveri 
tbeless, these words did not wholly escape animadversion 
out of doors; some captious critics contended that they 
implied, and '^ere intended to imply, a cetisilre against 
the late reign. 

' I have heard it related, but on no very clear or certain 
authority, that the King bad in the first place written 
the word “ Englishnmn,” and that Lord Bute altered it 
to ** Briton.” 

* To George jl^ontagn, Esq., November 13. 1760. This lively 
descHption may be compared with the diy official statemeat in the 
Register for 1760, parti, p. 179. 

Clukthm Coirespond^ioe, voi. ti. p, 69.. 
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In other passages His Majesty’s Speech professed a 
thorough concurrence in the counsels which during the 
last few years had guided his grandfather's reign. It 
praised the magnanimity and perseverance, ahnost be- 
“ yond example,” of his good brother the King of Prussia; 
—to our own victories it adverted in becoming terms of 
exultation;—it declared that Ills Majesty would have 
been happierStill could ho have found his kingdoms at 
peace; “ fcut since,” it added, " the ambition, injurious 
“ encroachments, and dangerous designs of my enemies 
“ rendered the war both juk and necessary, I am de- 

termined to prosecute this war with vigour.” In con¬ 
clusion, the King expressed delight at the present 
“ happy extinction of divisions,^ and recommended to 
his Parliament ** unanimity.” Never was any recom¬ 
mendation more fully complied ^ith ; scarce one” public 
difference of opiiiion appeared. Another annual l^tfbsidy 
of 670,000/. to the King of Prussia was propo^d by Pitt, 
and granted by the House of Commons.* I^pplies to 
the unprecedented amount of nearly twenty ftftlHoips 
sterling were cheerfully voted. She Civil List for th* 
knew Pjign, on the King surrendering the branches of his 
Hereditary Revenue, was fixdd at 800,000/if a year. No¬ 
thing was heard in either House but dutiful Addresses 
and loyal congratulations. It );esemblcd the first acces¬ 
sion of Anne of Austria to the Regency of France, whey, 
as the French writers say, their language geemed reduced 
to only these five words: la reine est si bonne If 
Nor was there less of apparent harmony both in the 
country and at Court. It had been the especial happi- 
ne.ss of Pitt’s administration to dissolve the ancient ties 
of Jacobitism, and to blend the hostile^ ranks of Whig 
and Tory. Yet still many great families had continued 
from habit what had begun in aversion,—theii; estrange¬ 
ment from St. James’s,—and had*never appeared at tho 
Court of George the Second. The accession of a new 

* Mr. Pitt moved for the money for the Fmsnan treaty; said 

** very Rule but ' loagnanimoiui ally’ and * the Protestant cause;’ 

“ Lcgge said less, but seconded him.so we voted the money, 

” and adjoomeA” (Mr. Higby to the Duke of Bedford, Decem¬ 
ber 22. 1760.) 

t Mem. de Bets, voL L p. 81. ed. 1817. 
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Movcreign, born and bred in England, and wholly un¬ 
tainted with Hanoverian partialities, gave them a favour¬ 
able opportunity to renounce, eveu in outward form, their 
obsolete political faith. Thu?, then, the members of tlie 
old Jacobite connexion came flocking to the l^vee-Eoom, 
and found a gracious reception confirm their new-born 
attachment. “ The Sovereign now ”—s^s a shrewil 
observer, after complaining of the shyness und reserve of 
George the Second at bis Levees,walks ^bout, and 
“ speaks to every body.”* ^In the new Household several 
noblemen of this old Jacobite connexion were appointed 
Lords—and several gentlemen Grooms—of the Bed¬ 
chamber; an excellent £^licy, promoting the reconcilia¬ 
tion of a party withovt any approximation to its princi¬ 
ples in government. 1 may observe, in passing, that 
these new accessions to the Court, who for the most 
part *look shelter under the wing of Bute, were called 
lories, an|l tliat the<^name specd^y extended to all those 
willing* tb support Bute’s person or policy, while his up- 
poiiefltS combined under the appellation of Whigs. SucIl 
--■•/as the first revival 6f those party nicknames which had 
been so gloriously extinguished or intermingled ir. Fitt’?^ 
administratidii, and which, after some further phases 
during the reign of George the Third, came at length, in 
tlie reign of his son, ta^hat remarkable counterchange 
^om their early principles which 1 have elsewhere en ■ 
dcavoured to portray.f 

But, however fair and specious seemed the unanimity 
which greeted the new reign, it was no more than appa¬ 
rent. &neaih that smooth surface jealousy, rancour, and 
ambition were already beginning to stir and heave. A 
small knot of grasping families among the Peers,—which 
wished to be thought exclusively the friends ot the Han¬ 
over 8ucces|ion, and ^which had hitherto looked upon 
Court offices, honours, and emoluments as almost an heir¬ 
loom belonging to tjiemselvca, — viewed with envious 

* H, Walpole to G. Montagu, November 13. 1760. Mr. Hallam 
observes: ** It is probable that scarcoly one person of the rank of a 
^ gentleman south of the Tweed was found to dispute the right of the 

** House of Brunswick after 17G0." (Constit. Hist. vol.iii p.841.) 
•^See also Dr. King’s Anecdotes, p. 194. 

f Note to voL i of this History, Appendix, p. xhr. 
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eyes tbe admission of new claimants, not as inrolvin^ 
any principle of politics, but only as contracting tlu-ir 
own chances of appointment. Such malcontents i'ound a 
congenial mouth-pieco iA the Duke of Newcastle. Almost 
at the very time that he was sending in private humble 
messages toaBute, and writing to congratulate Pitt on 
“ any possibility of difference being removed,” * he and 
his followers piised a loud cry at the appointment, witli- 
out' his ki^wledge, of Lord Oxford and Lord Bruce to 
the Bedchamber. In like manner he complained thnt 
sevbral gentlemen of the same connexion had announced 
themselves as candidates and supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment at the ensuing General Election, and had reetdved 
a promise of the Government support in return; in truth, 
he was angry that the entire management of the Elect ions 
was no longer centred in his hands. These grievances he 
recounted with deep emotion t(» Mr. Rigby, hopii^, nu 
doubt, through that channel, to indame the Duke a^ed- 
ford. “ Whenever,” h& cried, “ I aSk an expjanation of 

these and other matters, the const&t answer is, the 
“ King has ordered it so!” t ' • * * # 

^ OnJ.he other hand, the cabals of Bute were to the fiif!** 
as numerous and as crooked Newcastle’s. It was^ his 
object to hold himself forth as the sole expSundrr of tlu* 
King's wishes and opinions,—as the single and myste¬ 
rious high-priest of the Royal Oracle. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, some time before the Dissolution of Farliamenl, 
lie told the First Lord of the Admiralty, that room must 
be made for Lord Parker. To this Anson replied, that 
all was full. ” What, my Lord," cried Bute, in his loudest 
tones, “ the King’s Admiralty Boroughs full, and the 
“ King not acquainted with it!” — Anson, never ready 
at words, appeared confounded and strueb dumb with the 
rebuke.}—Indeed, on all occasions, as we have seen from 
Newcastle’s complaints, Bute was ready allege the 
King's orders in place of any other reason. But he did 

t 

* Letter, November 28. 1760. Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 87. 

f Mr. Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, December 19.1760. Bedford 
Correbpondence, vol. ii. p. 425. 

t This conversation was repeated to Dodingtbn by Bote himselfc 
Diary, Febniary 2. 1761* 
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not long continue satisfied with his secret influence; he 
had begun to aim at eminent office, although his ambition 
was often dashed with doubts, ttemors, and misgiyings. 
On this subject he had more than one confidential con-' 
/ercnce with his friend, Bubb Dodington, within the 
second month of the new reign. “ Why not,” said 
Dodington, “ take the Secretary's office, and provide 
“otherwise for<Lord Holderness?” Afte;^ some hesita¬ 
tion, Bute opened his design as follows: “ If that were 
“ the only difficulty it could bo easily removed, for Lord 
“ Holderness is ready, at my desire, to quarrel with*liis 
“ fellow Ministers, on account of the slights and ill usage 
“ which he daily experiences, and go to the King, and 
“ throw up in seeming’ dngcr, and then 1 might come in, 
“without seeming to^isplace anybody.”—This expe¬ 
dient WBS too gross for the taste of even Dodington 
himsQlf, and Bute aftervfards Ifud it aside.* 

In Another conference, however, Bute and Dodington 
agreed tq •‘comincpce the paper-'war against Pitt,—by 
putting forth small pamphlets and handbills, and “run- 
“•■ners, as tfiey were termed at that time. “ We wished,* 
'^adds Dodington, “ to fiave some coffee-house spio^ but \ 
“ db not kno^ how to contnve it.” f 

The course of policy which Bute had secretly in view, 
and by which he lioped to recommend himself, was to 
disentangle England froln Ck>ntiaental connections. He 
thought that to withdraw our troops from Hanover would 
either eflbct peace or enable us to carry on the war 
much cheaper. But it deserves attention, — as display¬ 
ing the true character of the man, — that the hesitation 
which Bute felt as to this scheme appears to have rested 
not on national but solely on pi^y grounds. Other 
Ministers miglft have apprehended ruin of the King 
of Prussia,—the severing of alliances already contracted 
— the relincfuishing ofi advantages already gained. The 
sole alarm of Bute was, lest others should beforehand 
him, ~ lest PitP or Newcastle might be even now 
intent on the very same scheme! Of ^is possibility he 
spoke more than once, with gloomy foreboding, to Dod- 

f 

* Dodingfeon't Ifiaiy, November 89^ l^sa 
t IKaiy, Jauiiuy 9. tad 9.1791. 
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ington. But day be came to bis friend in high ex¬ 
ultation : “ I am now sure,” he cried, “ that Pitt has no 
** thoughts of abandonipg the Continent. He is madder 
“ than ever!’' • • 

During these cabals (bow unworthy the nation which 
had BO lately achieved such high pre-eminence in arms!) 
the Farllament was still sitting, engaged in the needful 
business pre^tous to its Dissolution. dissatisfaction 
was excit^ by a new duty of three shillings per barrel 
imposed on beer and ale; indeed, some clamours on the 
subject, amounting nearly to a riot, met the ear of tho 
King himself when he went in state to the playhouses. 
But another measure at the clc^o of the Session, coming 
straight from His Majesty, was jiailed with unmingled 
and well-merited applause. By an Act of William the 
Third the commissions of the Judges were to be drawn,— 
no longer as during the King’s pleasure, — but as during 
their own good behaviour; still, i^owever, tlieii* oifices 
determined upon the dbmise of the Qrown, at the 
close of the subsequent six months. This s^tc outlie law 
fell naturally under consideration when on George l^e 
Thir4’s accession new commissions, were accordingly 
granted to the Judges. On^be 3d of Mych it wai re¬ 
commended to Parliament in a Royal Speech 11b provide 
that the Judges' commissions should in future continue^ 
notwithstanding any demise of‘the Crown, and their sa¬ 
laries be absolutely secured to them during the continif- 
ance of their commissions. This noble improvement (as 
Blackstono terms it) was unanimously passed, thus guard¬ 
ing in a further and most effectual manner the entire in* 
defiendence of the Judges, and the upright administration 
of Justice. 

At the close of this Session Speaker Oitslow announced 
his intention of retiring, both from the Chair and from 
the House. During three and thirty years shad he filled 
that Chair with higher merit, probably, than any one 
either before or after him,—with unequalled impartiality, 
dignity, and courtesy. All statesmen judge wisely for 

* Dodin^n*8 IMaiy, Jannaxy 16. 1761. The reader will join in 
my regret mat this intiereeting record should clolw at this ioteres^g 
period i Uie hut enti7 is dated Pebraarj 6. 1761. 
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their reputation (even were that the only Object) in seek¬ 
ing to interpose some interval between active life and 
the grave; and Onslow, retiring with a temper vet even 
and with energies still unimpaired, carrhd with him into 
privacy the respect and regi’Ct of all. A vote was passed, 
acknowledging his services in the fullest < terms, and 
another entreating the Crown to grant him some signal 
mark of its iavour. (This pointed to a penfion of 3,000/, 
a year.) “I was never,” said Onslow,"in re^nly to the 
former vote, “ under so great a difficulty in my life to 
“ know what to say in this place ad I am at present. 

Indeed it is almost too much for me. I can stand 
“ against misfortunes an A distresses; 1 have stood against 
misfortunes and distre^es, and may do so again ; but I 
“ am not able to stand this overflow of good-will and 

honour to me; it overpowers me.And now, Sirs, 

1 apn to take my ]ast‘'leave of you. It is, I confess, 
w ith*^ regret, because the being within these walls has 
“ over^ bc/m the (jliicf pleasure of my life.”^ In that 
pleasHTp, I may observe in passing, lies probably the 
secret of his pre-eminent success.—Horace Walpole, who 
was prcHont on this last occasion, writes : “ The Sp^aker^ 
did not overact, and it was really a handsome scene*” f 
On 1110 2181 of March the Parliament was dissolved by 
a Proclamation; and the Gazette of the same day an¬ 
nounced several changes in the Ministry. The Duke of 
fiedford, having resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
was succecded'by the £arl of Halifax. Logge, who had 
incurred the enmity of Bute from a former trifling differ¬ 
ence on an election in Hampshire, ceased to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, 
stepping into his place, Charles Townshend into Lord 
Barrington’s, ahd Sir Francis Dashwood into Charles 
Townshend’s, as Treasurer of the Chamber. Both 
Townshend «nd Dashwood had of late attached them¬ 
selves to the chariot-wheels of Bute ; a fact which 
sufficiently explains ttieir promotion.—A less important 


* Commons Journals, vol xxviii. pllOS. Ohslow survived his 
retirement till the year 1768, and the ago of seventy-seven. His son 
was created Baron Cranley, succeeded his cousin as Baron Onalow, 
was in 1601 promoted to an Earldom, 

To G. Montagu, March 31. 1761. 
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alteration had taken place a few^ weeks before, when 
Bobert, Baron Henley, \he Lord Keeper, was raised to 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor. But the master-change, 
and the key to all*tho other changes, was reserved till a 
few days afterwards. On the 25th of March the Gazette 
made knowif to the world that His Miijcsty had been 
pleased to appoint the Earl of Bute one of his Secretaries 
of State,—HoMe^ess being the Minister removed. 

It was vported at the time, in explanation of this 
change, and as a saying of the ^ng, that he was tired of 
having two Secretaries, of whom the one would do 
nothing, and the other could do nothing; he would have 
a Secretary who both could act :^d would. This saying 
is so far more epigrammatic tha% any known to have 
proceeded from George the ITiird that we may be per¬ 
mitted to distrust its authenticity. It points, howoVtcr, at 
the certain fact that Pitt had for some time past sjemed 
dissatisfied, moody, and estrangedf« Neither Fite nor 
Ilolderness himself had received any netice of 4h4A con¬ 
templated change as to the Seals until that ^hang^wa^ 
matured, and on the very point of elocution. Holdemes^ 
kowevw, had little reason to complain; transferred frgm 
an office of business, for whidi ho was unfit, to a rich 
place for life,—that is, receiving the reversion, Sftcr the 
infirm Duke of Dorset, of the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, with a salary of 4,000/. a*year. To soften Pitt, in 
like manner, his kinsman, James Grenville, was promoted 
from a Lordship of the Ti'easury to the lucrative post of 
Coficrer of the Household. Such a concession was not 
likely to have much weight with such a statesman as 
Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with 
which he has been often and not unjustly charged. He 
patiently endured the want of Confidence, indicated by 
the removal or the appointment of Colleagues Without his 
previous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no 
infiingement of his province,—to difect with full powers' 
both the war and the negotiations,—and to resign his 
office sooner than sacrifice his judgment. 

Nearly at the same time as the Dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment was annou;|oed a creation of Peers. Three Baronets ' 
of old descent, Grosvenor, Irby, and Curzon, beoamf 
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Barons. Bubb Dodington, to bis unbounded delight, 
found himself Lord Melcombe, and Sir Thomas Bobinson 
Lord Grantham. The Earl oLBute was of course not 
forgotten; an English Barony was 15bstowed upon the 
Countess, whose admjsrable conduct mid character in pri¬ 
vate life are warmly acknowledged even by^er husband’s 
political opponents. ** She is one of the best and most 
•' sensible women in the world,” writes Hbrace Walpole, 
“ and though educated by such a mother, orrathcr with 
** no education at all, she has never made a false step.” * 
A touching tribute to her memory has been lately paid 
by her own most accomplished and still surviving though 
nearly nonagenarian d^.ghtor.f 

The elections whph took place during March and 
April were not marked by any out-burst of popular feel¬ 
ing. ^ So hushed had J)een the old invectives of party 
during Pitt’s administration, — so faint were as yet the 
new, ^ that scarce oMy war-cry^ remained, to the contend¬ 
ing factions, and that the contests turned on persons 
jratbiSr than on principles. For that very reason, how- 
4 ever, no previous General Election had been marked by 
gi^catcr venality. The sale of boroughs to any vide ex¬ 
tent may bo^dated from this period4 One borough*went 
BO far is to advertise publicly for a buyer; this was Sud¬ 
bury, which seems in modern times to have in no degree 
^declined from its anciebt reputation. An abominable 
practice likejvisc arose, of evading the penalties of bri¬ 
bery by a simulated sale of trifling articles at exorbitant 
prices. This subterfuge of corruption has not escaped 
its contemporary, — the modem Aristophanes. ** When 
‘‘ 1 first took up my freedom,” says the elector, in Foote, 
“ 1 could get ]t)ut thirty guineas for a new p^ir of jack- 
** boots, whilst my neighbour over the way ^ had a fiBy 
" pound note for a pair bf wash-leather breeches. ” § 

The exdbt order df time would now lead me to the 
progress of the war^ and to the negotiations for peace, 

* To Sir H. Mann, January S7. 1761. 

f Introductory Anecdotes, by Lady Louisa Stnart, to Lord 
Waamclifle’s e^tion of Lady M. W. Hoatagu’s Works, vol. L p. SI. 
This hi^y gifted lady died m Angost 1851, vMin a few days 
" ^otnidetuig her nmety-fonrth year. (1853.) 

^ 1 Hallo's Constit. Hist T<d. ill p. 408. 
i The Kabob^ act il 
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but these 1 pas^bj for the present, to conclude the do¬ 
mestic transactions of the new reign. On the 8th of 
July an extraordinary ^ivy Council was held; all the 
Members in or n^ar town having been summoned, with¬ 
out distinction of office or of pac|T, to meet, as was de¬ 
clared, “on*the most urgent am important business.” 
The object, it was concluded on all sides, (so carefully 
had the secr^ been kept) was, to ratify or reject the 
treaty with Frahce. It proved, — to declare a Queen. 
His Majesty announced to the Council his intended mar¬ 
riage with Charlotte, second sister of the Duke of Mcck- 
Icnburg-Strelitz, a House of ancient lineage, and of tried 
Protestant principles. Of the Princess herself, who was 
scarcely seventeen, and not roiA^ablo for beauty, little 
as yet was or could be known, un one occasion, how¬ 
ever, she had manifested a sense and spirit beyond her 
years. When the territories of^er cousin, tlie Dulte of 
Mecklenburg-j^chwerin, had been nnteicd and laid*waste 
by the King Prussia's troops, had addressed a 
letter to that monarch, entreating his forbearance. J^'ede- 
rick was so well pleased with this firm yet modest appefll 
as to^end it over to George the Second, and it is said 
^lav^ formed one of the motives for the choice of Ge<j]*go 
the Third,* • 

The character of this Princess in aflcr life,—as Queen 
Consort of England for fifty «evcn years, — confirmed 
the soundness of the judgment which hud raised her tJ 
that rank. An ever present, yet unosteutiftious piety, — 
to the King an afiectionate reverence, — to her children 
an unremitting care, — prudence, economy, good sense, 
and good temper,—were amongst her excellent qualities. 
Pure and above all reproach in her own domestic life, she 

* The original Getman may be seen in Fk'en^s, (Lebcns-Gca* 
chichte, voL iL p. 186.) ** 1 know, Sir,” she says, ** that In this 

** vicions and aobtiliaii^ age, I may be liCughed at fefr allowing my 
** heart to mourn my country’s min, to deplore the evils of war, and 
<* to wish with all my soul for the return of^peace. Yon, Sir, will per- 
“ haps think that I ought rather to practise myself in t^ arts of 
** pleasing, or in my household afiairs. But be this as it may, my 
** heart fe^ so mum for these poor unhappy people that it cannot 
“ withhold a pressing entreaty in their hehiuf”—A translation (but 
not quite accurate) the whole letter is giren in tbe Annual Begis- 
ter, 1761, part i p.ko7^ 
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knew how to enforce at her Court the ^rtues, or, at the 
very least, the semblance of the virtues, which she prac¬ 
tised. To no other woman, prtbably, had the cause of 
f'ood morals in England ever owed bo deep an obliga¬ 
tion.— How pleasin^thc picture of one of her Sunday 
forenoons, as drawn vy one of her attendcmts! ** This 
** morning, before Church, as 1 entered Pier Majesty’s 
** Dressing-room, I found her reading a]|pud some reli- 
“ gious book, but I could not discover '^hat, to the three 

“ eldest Princesses.I did not execute my task very 

“ expeditiously, for I was glad of this opportunity of wit- 
“ nessing the maternal piety with which she enforced, 
“ in voice and expression, every sentence that contained 
** any lesson that mighll1[>e useful to her Royal daughters. 
“ She reads extreme!^ well; with great force, clearness, 
“ an^ meaning.” • — Such, indeed, were Her Majesty’s 
domestic habits and simplicity of tastes, as also her 
Royal Consort’s, that they bordered on a fault; they 
led both^ her and him to prefer a life of^ural seclusion, 
witl^Tew attendants, and no visitors, — as though the 
King had b&en really what he was sometimes nicknamed, 
'‘■'Farmer George,”™as though Royal state yreye noj 
antong the duties and obligations of a Royal station. To 
this defect,—if so we are to term it,—of Queen Charlotte, 
1 may add, that, excepting her own skill upon the harp¬ 
sichord, she had no taste or knowledge of the arts; that 
«her reading was not remarkable for its range, nor her 
manner for itc grace. Tet how slight and trivial appear 
these objections when weighed against the undeviating 
virtues, the long and truly venerable career, of this illus¬ 
trious lady 1 

The form of announcement to the Privy Council having 
been duly gone through at St. James’s, Earl Harcourt 
WAS despatdied to Strelitz on another form,—a public 
demand of J;he Princess in marriage. The Duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the Countess of Effingham 
were likewise sent ever to attend upon the person of 
their future sovereign. A Royal yacht, the “ Carolina,” 
was appointed to convey her, its name being first with 
much solemnity, and in presence of all the Lords of 

% * IfAdamt D’ATbla/*! Diajy, Augoat 6. 17S6, voL iii p. 57. 
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the Admiraltyf altered to the “ Charlotte;" and the fleet 
that was to serve as escort was commanded by Anson 
himself. Earl Haroourt was received at Strelitz with 
most respectful ^nd mdst irksome politeness; his Lord- 
ship never being suffered to stir from his apartments 
without a body guard of picked then to attend him. 'fhe 
contract of marriage having been signed in state, the 
Frincess proceeded on her journey amidst groat public 
rejoicings in iheT towns both of Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
until CuiShaven, where Her Highness embarked for 
England. The voyage proved unfavourable, and dis¬ 
turbed by three different storms; her yacht l^ing often 
in sight of the English coast, and often in danger of being 
driven on that of Norway. 3uring this tedious navi¬ 
gation she amused herself by placing and singing to her 
harpsichord, and practising English times. At ^length, 
on the 6th of September, and a4 Harwich, she set foot on 
English ground. On the 8th she arrived at St. James’s. 
The King met her in.the garden,*and when she wouhl 
liave fallen at his feet prevented and eiflbraced lieif Tliat 
same afternoon they were married in the Ohap^'Ro^rat 
by the Archbishop of Canterbu^ On the ensuing dwy * 
thei^Majesties held a crowded Drawiilg-room, and leave 
a splendid ball. Horace Walpole, who wd!& pr^^ent, thus 
describes her: “ She is not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and 
“ very thin; but looks sensible, and is genteel.** * And 
in another letter he adds: “ She has done nothing but 
“ with good-humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great 
“ deal; is easy, civil, and not disconcerted. Her French 
“ is tolerable*” t 

The Coronation of both their Majesties followed on 
the 22d of September. Never had there been greater 
eagerness among all classes of the people to behold the 
gorgeous pageant- Thus the platform from St Mar¬ 
garet’s round-house to the churcl^door, whi^, at George 
the Second’s Coronation, had been let for wLj produced 
at this no less than 2,400f. Thps, also, any disguise, 
however humble, was readily assumed as a passport of 
admission. A gentleman present writes as follows to 


* To Sir R Mann, September 10.1761.’ 
f To the Hon. H. Conway, September 0.1761. 
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his fri^4 ^ the country: “ 'Ijshould tell ^on that a rank 
** of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the 
platform; and it was not a little surprising to see the 
officers familiarly conversing, ahd waging arm-in-arm 
with many of them, till we were let into the secret, 

“ that they were gentlemen who had put oi^the dresses 
“of common soldiers.”* It has been said,—a rumour > 
which I am not able either to confirm or*to deny,—t^at, 
mingled among the spectators, in anothA* disguise, stood 
the ill-fated pretender to that day’s honours,—Charles 
Edward Stewart. The solemn rite in Westminster 
Abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster Hall,— 
when a Dymoke, clad in full armour, and mounted on 
the same white horse wU7ch George the Second had rode 
at Dettingen, asserted^ as Champion, the King’s right 
agains} all gainsayers, and flung down his iron gauntlet 
in defiance,—^were equaUy admired for their magnificence. 
To cloee observers, however, more than one little error 
or omission was hci^ and there apparent. When the 
King ^Complained "^of these to the Earl of Effingham, the 
Deput)^ Earl Marshal, Effingham replied, it was true 
* fiiere had been great neglect in his office, but he had now 
taklin such good care, and given such prudent dircfi'iions,* 
that the cTiexf Coronation woujd be conducted with the 
greatest possible order. Far from being offended, the 
King was so amused at thjs reply that he made the Earl 
aepeat it several times, f Yet to us, at this distance of 
time, there seems something mournful in the thought,— 
how few, if any, among the myriads who gazed upon this 
Coronation, survived to gaze upon the next 
From these courtly pageants,—from the safe cliallenges 
of a pacific Champion,—1 must now revert to the stem 
realities of wm*.—At the opening of this ^campaign, 
Frederick, with every exertion, found his resources well- 
nigh exhau^d, and himself scarcely able to cope with 
the still tliickening phalanx of his toes. While he lay 
encamped in Silesia,with but fi0,000 men, a force of 
60,000 Russians under Butturlin was advaneixtg against 
him; and, from another quarter, a force of 70,000 

* See Annual Register, 1761, portL p.S80. 
t U. Walpole to Sir H. Mana, SepOupber SS. 17C1.. 
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Austrians unde/Laudohn. -In Saxonj Prince Henry was 
kept in check by Marshal Daun ; in Pomerania, another 
llussian army was marching to the siege of Colberg. 
Under such circumstances the main object with Frederick 
was to hinder the intended junction of Butturlin and 
Laudohn, he did, in fact, by some masterly man- 
CDUvres, delay it during several weeks. When it became 
inevitable he threw himself into the intrenched camp uf 
Bunzelwitz, almost within the range of Schwcidnitjs guns, 
where lie Anight defy attack, restrain the enemy from 
sieges, and wait until the want of food and forage should 
compel them to separate for subsistence. He also sent 
forward a light detachment under General Platen to 
surprise and destroy the Russiatik magazines in Psiand; 
a bold scheme, attended with com^ilete success. Mean¬ 
while his own troops were but indifferently supglied; 
they had regular rations of bread* from the granaries of 
Schweidnitz, but scarce any meat or vegetables; •tncy 
began to murmur at this prison fare, %nd surnaned their 
new position bungeks-lager, the “camp of Yaalljne.” 
The result, however, fully justified the skill o^ their 
commander. Laudohn and ButturKn found that whil^ 
liie Pi^ssian monarch was thus posted they could neitWr 
assail him nor yet maintain tTiemsclves. Thus*in the 
course of September they again divided, the Russians 
marching back across the Oder to join their countrymen 
in Pomerania, and the Austrians remaining quiet in their • 
camp. Frederick hoped to dislodge them,«and to clear 
the province of all invaders, by descending from his lines, 
and threatening Laudohn in the rear. But this move¬ 
ment exposed him to a most daring and most dexterous 
enterprise from the Austrian chief. In the night of the 
Ist of October (which proved dark and lowering) four 
Austrian divisions, advancing with stealthy tread, crept 
unperceived close under the four principal ogtworks of 
Schweidnitz. Without firing a shot, but fixing their 
bayonets or drawing their swords, they ruslied into the 
covered way; stormed the outwoAs, cutting down the 
handful of guards or sentinels on duty; and then pro¬ 
ceeded to wade through the main fosse, and to scale the 
principal wall. General Zastrow, the governor of the 
place, had that night given a ball to his officers, ant^ 

VOL. TV. 
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relaxed in bis precautions. The garrisi^, 4,000 strong, 
was alarmed too late, and, notwithstanding a most gallant 
resistance on some points, was overpowered. Within 
three hours, and before day-breik, the, enemy was in full 
possession of this strong foi tress, the bulwark of Silesia, 
which in 1758 it had cost the Prussians several months 
of blockade and thirteen days of open trenches to subdue. 

Tliis great military exploit,—the grei^teat, according 
to Voltaire, that was Bcliieved during the whole course 
of the war*,—gained J^tudohn neither appibbation nor 
i-ewards ^from- the Court of Vienna. For the sake of 
secrecy and despatch, — both essential to his object, — he 
had attempted it without tlie knowledge of the Anlic 
Cniinip or the Empresi^^ and this breach of official forms 
could scarcely he pafiiated by victory. It required the 
personal interposition of the Emperor to shield the victor 
from a public reproof I '—On the other hand, Frederick 
i:eceiTed the disastrous tidings with philosophic calmness. 
“ It is a keavy blo^fr,” said he; “ we roust endeavour to 
“ retrieve it.” And ho wrote to General Zastrow : “ Wo 
^may now hay, as Francis the First in his letter after the 

battle of Pavia, Ai.e is lost kxcept our honour. As 
“ 5 cannot yet corapreheqd what has happened to’you 'i 
** shall ^suspend my judgment; the thing is very extra- 

ordinary.” 

The capture of Schweidnitz enabled the Austrians, for 
• the first time since the war, to take up their winter- 
quarters in Silesia. Meanwhile, in the north, the Prus¬ 
sian arms were threatened with another calamity, as 
great, though not as sudden. Since midsummer the for¬ 
tress of Colberg had been closely blockaded by the Rus¬ 
sians both by land and sea. Frederick had made many 
but unavailing attempts to relieve it, by two of his Gene¬ 
rals, Platen and Knobloch; and its Governor, Colonel 
Heyde, whp had repulsed the enemy in the former siege, 
again behaved most bravely in this, but at length, hope¬ 
less of succour, and-destitute of food, be was compelled 
to surrender after a six months' siege. By this means 

* ** Si je n'etais pas ^6ii des vers je crois que j*en ferais pour M. 

** de Landohn. La prise de Schwei^iti me parait la plus belle 

aetion de touts la guerre.** Lettre au Maquis de Cliuuveliu, 
kiS5 Octobie 1761. 
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the BuBsian ar^j could winter in Pomerania, as the Aus 
trian in Silesia, and thus was Frederick pent up within 
narrow bound8)-;|like soSne wild bca^t of the forest^ at 
length brought to bay and surrounded in its lair. It is 
remarkable that this year, in which no pitched battle had 
been fought^proved more fatal to his arms than even 
1759, marked by so many disasters in the open field; 
then his powea cpuld not be struck down; now it seemed 
crumbling gwaj. A contemporaty, writing even before 
the loss of Schweidnitz and Colberg, calculates the 
chances of hia ruin as three to one.* Another, in Lon¬ 
don, observes that “ in the situation in which he stood 
** afier the taking of Colberg may safely utt^that 
“ there was scarcely a possibility^hnt ho could VlFpre- 
“ served from destruction by any thing that lay within 
“ the reach of human endeavours.” I Yet the Monarch 
himself, taking up his residence for this winter at Bres¬ 
lau, showed himself not merely calm^but cheerful, losing 
no time in lamentations, knd thinking only ho\f«h€^could 
most largely extend and most usefully employ,his remain¬ 
ing resources. ^ 

Th% campaign of Prince Ferdinand Against the Frei)ph 
Had commenced before the clase of winter Early in 
February he secretly drew together his troops, rfkd sud¬ 
denly assailed the enemy’s along the whole line in the 
territories of Hanover and HosSC. So unlooked for and, 
BO well-concerted was tins enterprise that it succeeded on 
all points; the Duke de Broglie and his arm/being driven 
back in confusion towards the Mayn. In their way the 
HanoTerian General, Sporken, gained a considerable ad¬ 
vantage over them at Langensaltze; and all their maga¬ 
zines, provided for the coming campaigxi^ were either 
destroyed by themselves or fell into the hands of the 

Allies. But before their retreat they had left large gor- 

• • 

* ** Si on voulah parier, il faudrait dans la reglo des probabilitos 
* parier trois oomtre nn, qne I»uc Mra perdu avee scs vere et ses 
** plaisanterteB, sea iniores et sa politique ; tout cela £tant egalement 
^maurais.” (Vbltaim au Due de Choiseul, le 13 Juillot 1761.) 
Lve was the nickname given to Frederick by Voltaire, from a con- 
eealed and malignant hint derived firomthetraiiBposhioni the letters, 
but which I cannot venture to explain. 

t Ann. Begist 1761, put i p. 37. 
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risons both in Gottingen and Caasel; aAd to the siege of 
the latter Pnnee Ferdinand novsr applied himseU'. He 
encountered great difficulties iVom a brave defence, and 
from the wintry season. Moreover, tl^e Duke de Broglie 
had now recovered from his first surprise, had rallied lua 
troops, and was resuming the offensive.«. Of the two 
Princes of Brunswick he worsted the nephew in an action 
at Stangcrode, and compelled the uncle tj raise tlie siege 
of Cassol after twenty-seven days of open trenches. Thus 
within a few weeks both armies quietly rtfeumed their 
first positions. It may be added that In these operations 
the English and Hanoverian army had for auxiliaries a 
divis^n of Pnissians, and the FVench (though already 
muelbttperior) severaP regiments of Saxons fighting for 
the nroration of thdir country under Prince Xavier, a 
son of their King. 

The destruction ofrthe French magazines prevented 
any renewal of hostilities on their part until nearly the 
close of June. At that period, however, the Prince de 
SoujXfse pushed forward with one division from the Rhino, 
tvnd fne Duke dc Broglie with the other from CasseL — 
*^outh marching in the direction of Munster, both intend¬ 
ing to join, and give battle to Prince Ferdinand. Db 
Broglicp in'nls way falling in with a post-of General 
Sporken, took from him 800 prisoners and nineteen 
pieces of cannon. The.. Duke and the Prince effected 
tlieir Junction through the forest of Teutenburg, while 
the Allies maintained the line in front of the river Lippe. 
This very ground, over which modern warfare was 
thus spreading, had in days of old been the scene of a 
renowned barbaric triumph,—here had Yarns and liis 
legions been overpowered by Arminius, or rather let 
me call him according to his true name, Hexanan,—here 
tlic forest of Teutenburg still retains the same appellation 
which Tacitus has j^corded, — here Roman coins and 
remains of Roman arms continue to be found.* 

It may well be supposed that the French chiefi» in the 
midst of their campaign were but little intent on such 
recollections. They found Prince Ferdinand encamped 
in a strong position between the Aest and the Lippe, and 

* Oomporo Archcuholtz, vol. ii. p, 154., with Brotier’s note to 
^Acitus, Annal. lib. i. c. 61. 
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near tlie Tillage of Kirch-Dcnkern; his left wing cum- 
manded hy the Marquis of Granby, and his centre by 
General Conway. In tiie evening of the loth of July 
De Broglie, eagdlr to engross the honours of a victory, 
assailed Lord Granby's wing with his division, but was 
bravely withstood and driven back. Next morning before 
daybreak the attack was resumed by Soubise. It was 
fortunate, pei^aps, for the Allies, considering their infe¬ 
riority of numbers, that the jealousy between the enemy's 
chiefs prevented a more regular and effectual concert in 
their operations; as it was, the French were repulsed 
with a loss estimated, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
at 5,000 men, while that of the ^Jlies was less tha^,500. 
In these skirmishes both PrincA Ferdinand ana Lord 
Granby were distinguished by their high spirit and gal¬ 
lantry; and the former, in his^ General Orders bf tlie 
next day, paid a well-merited compliment to ilie^brave 
Scottish clansmen; “ The soldier-like perseverance of 
“ the Highland battalions in resisting find repnlspig the 
** repeated attacks of the chosen troops of Fsance 4ifis 
“ servedly gained them the highes^'iionour.” 

• N(9lwithstanding their cheek at Kirch-Denkern /he 
French were enabled, almost ^mraediatelyAfterwards, to 
resume the offensive. One of their detachiuentf reduced 
tlie town of Wolfenbiittel, another the town of Kmbdcm. 
But these losses were retrieveU or balanced by the skil^ 
of Ferdinand; and the close of the camp^gn found the 
contending armies in nearly the same positions as at first. 
Meanwhile De Broglie and Soubise were angrily accusing 
each other in memorials and despatches to the Court of 
Versailles. Soubise stood as high in the Royal favour 
as De Broglie in the confidence of the army; thus the 
latter found himself recalled from his command, and 
exiled to his estates, amidst the most unequivocal tokens 
of public sympathy.* * • 

* ** On jonait Tancr^do au Theatre Fran 9 ai 8 ,1e jour oh Ton apprit 

** I'exil de Broglie, et los applaudissemens fanatiques doniies a ces 
“ deux vera, — 

** On deponilie Tancrhde, on Texile, on I’ontrage, 

** C'est le sort d*un heroe d’etre persecute,— 

** montrhrent asses que tout le public Ini en Aiaait rappUcatw^** 


« 3 
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At this period the destinies of France,—subject al¬ 
ways to M^ame de Pompadour^—were swayed by the 
Duke de Choiseul. Quick tajcjuts, prompt application, 
and personal vanity,— far more of coarage than of con¬ 
stancy,— an equal readiness to engage in or to recede 
from any arduous enterprise,—such were tKe character¬ 
istics of this statesman. On his ilrst accession to power 
he had strained his own enetgies, an^ the nation’s, to 
prosecute the war with spirit and success. Bfi had failed 
in these endeavours; he l^held France on every side 
defeated, stripped of her fleets, her colonies, her com¬ 
merce, and compelled to announce a bankruptcy to 
Bevei||^ classes of her public creditors. He found, more¬ 
over, ^mcord reviving at home,—fresh animosities ready 
to burst into flame between the King and the Parlia- 
mente, as also between the heads of the Churcih and of 
theiLaw. He found tlie Austrian alliance, and tlie war 
resulfing with it, d%ily mo|:e unpopular; it was the com¬ 
mon ^ayihg, that the nation wfts ruined for the sake of 
her epeient^ enemy. All these circumstances combined 
the Duke de Choiseul desirous of peace. Early in 
th<B year he had induced the Courts of Petersbus;; an^ 
Vienna to jojin the Court of Versailles in a public I^cla- 
ration, fitating their readiness to treat, and inviting ple¬ 
nipotentiaries from tho belligerent powm to a Congress 
at Augsburg. England* and Prussia gladly acquiesced 
* in this proposal, and plenipotentiaries were immediately 
hamed; ours*bcing the Earl of Egremont, Lord Stormont, 
Ambassador at Warsaw, and Sir Joseph Yorke, Ambas¬ 
sador at the Hague. But it seemed to Choiseul that a 
separate and previous negotiation between France and 
England would afford the Mst hope to settle the Colonial 
questions depending between those two pov^^ and to 
succeed in an European pacification. With this view he 
despatched M, de Bussy, as his negotiator, to London, 
while Pitt despatched to Paris Mr. Hans Stanley, grand¬ 
son of the famous physician, Sir Hans Sloane, and at 
this time a Lord of the Admiralty. 

It was the beginning of June Defoa||fethese two envoys 
reached their respective destinations. ^Bussy appears to 
haved)een a froward and petulant man, who early became 
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disgusted witlt his mission.* Mr. Stanley is descril>ed 
by Lady Hervey as “ ingenious, sensible, knowing and 
** honest,”'I and his industry and activity are apparent 
from his own dc^atchek. Even on his journey, and even 
on matters unconnected with his mission, ho lost no op¬ 
portunity of acquiring useful information. Thus, at St. 
Omcr, he ascertained the precise number of British and 
Irish student# at the College of Jesuits; it was in that 
year 2604 * 

The following is one oft his sketches of the French 
Court: “ Since the affair of Damiens the King has never 
been easy in his mind. If, when he is hunting, or on 
** any occasion, he meets a person whom he is not used to 
“ see, he starts, and is extremelv agitated, The^ Jesuits 
at'e charged by the vulgar as promoters of that attempt. 
“ The Dauphin is esteemed much attached to tfjat So- 
“ ciety, which does not make him beloved, as th^ are 

“ generally hated.The Minister is a man of 

“ lively parts, but no. education *for businass; frank 
** enough in talk, meaning often what he say^^t the 
“ time, but fickle; very indiscreet; treats ftll affSirs, and 
“ with the highest, as matters jest. Ho has gor^a 
” “ credit with the King, quite independent of the 4ady 
“ (De Pompadour). He treats her often ^ry Rightly,— 
** sometimes roughly tells her she is handsome as an 
“ angel when she tsdks of afi^irs ; and bid her throw a 
“ HEMOiRE the other day into the fire! ” § • 

The negotiation thus begun continuedawith great ac¬ 
tivity during many weeks. Choiseul was prepared for 
large sacrifices; even in his first overture dated the 26th 
of March, he had offered to yield the pretensions of 
France upon Cape Breton, Guadeloupe, Goree, and many 
posts in the East Indies, and probably Canada also, but 
retaining in the first instance Minorca and G5ttingen. 
The precise proposal which ho maje was, th|t each party 

* Mr. Stanley to Hr. Pitt, June 26. 1761. See Appendix, 
t To Mr. Morris, January 7. 1755. 

i To Mr. Fitt, Sj^St 3. 1761. The whole of this diplomatic 
correspondence by &Ir. Thackeray with most tedious fulness* 

^partly in his tesPPcl. i. p. 510- 679.), and partly in his Appendix 
(vol. ii. p. 607—639.). 
f To Hr. Pitt, June 9. 1761. 
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should remain possessed (subject to exchanges and equi¬ 
valents) of whatever territory it might hold in Europe 
on the ensuing 1st of May, in tlic'West Indies and Africa 
on the 1st of July, and in the iEiast IivJies on the 1st of 
September. Pitt, liowever, d(*murred to these dates, 
maintaining that the day on which the treater should bo 
signed was tlio proper period for the uti possidetis. 
His motive was to gain time for the projected conquest 
of Belleisle, which was then to be tendered as an equiva¬ 
lent for the restitution of MHorca. * 

Belleisle,—a barren rock off the iron-bound coast of 
Brittany,—is about twelve leagues in circumference, and 
contained at this time about 5,000 people, mostly poor 
Hshermen. Its rcduoy.un would be of slight advantage 
to England, but, as Pitt foresaw, of signal humiliation to 
Franep. An armament was accordingly sent against it \ 
9,OOP troops under Geiteral Hodgson, and several ships 
of waf under Commodore Xeppcl, On the 8th of April 
the Iroopji^attemp^cJ a landing, but partly from the rug- 
gednq^ of the coast, and partly from the braveiy of the 
defence, werb repulsqtl, with a loss of 500 men. Pitt was 
^>prised of their disaster, but his was not a spirit^o ac- 
quicBCo in it; he sent tl^em some reinforcements, and 
positive f»rders to persevere. 'I'heir next attempt, on the 
25th, was directed to the bay of Locmaria, on the south¬ 
east of the island,—an oven stronger point, but less vi- 
'gilantly guarded. Here, a detachment having climbed 
the almost inuccessible precipice, they made good their 
landing, and proceeded to invest the French Governor, 
the Chevalier de St. Croix, in his fortress of Palais. The 
French on the mainland, having no naval force to set 
against the English, could afford no aid to the garrison, 
but it made a* most resolute resistance. Onc^night the 
besiegers were surprised in their trenches by a vigorous 
sally; theij General hOU duty, Craufurd, with his two 
aides-de-camp, were made prisoners, and several hundred 
of their men put to the sword. On another occasion the 
English succeeded in storming the town, but, still un* 
daunted, the besieged retired into th|||itadel, and con¬ 
tinued to hold out It was not till thArth of June that 
they wore reduced to capitulate, even then obtaining 
nipst honourable terms,—to march through the breach 
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with all the hltionrs of war, and be transported without 
delay to the nearest ports of France. 

TTic conque'^t of IJi-lIeisle had of course a favourable 
influence on the* negotiations with France. Nor was 
other good news of the same kind wanting. In the West 
Indies an Knglish officer. Lord Kollo, had, with slight 
effort, reduced tho littlo island of Dominica. In the East, 
the Frcncli c^^inmander, M. de Lally, had surrendered, 
with Pondicherr3^, the last and chief of their strong-holds. 
It is rcnKfi-kablc that the Intelligence of the taking of 
Pondicherry reached Paris on tho same day as that of 
the A'ictory at Kirch-Dcnkern; and, both combined, says 
Mr. Stanley, produced a far greater impression than 
would have resulted from their ramitig singly.* 

Nevertheless, the Ministers of Eouis tlie Fifteenth (for 
of Louis tlie Fifteenth himself we need take litjle ac¬ 
count) continued to urge scveral^inadniissihle eonditjons. 
Tliey denied that Kelleislc was a just efiuivalcMt for 
Minorca, and asked foi* Guadaloupe, claimiii|^ Bclloislc 
also, in return for their conquests in TJerrnany. •^Thcy 
claimed the restoration of Cape Breton, or," at Iclst, tho 
rrivilege of fishery along its coast*!? They wished Eng- 
“land to give them back, at iljg option, either Senega# or 
Grorec. They demurred to the demolition of spme new 
works at Dunkirk, in compliance with th(» Treaty of 
Utrecht. They demanded tharrstituti<jn of all captures 
at sea made by England previous to the declaration o& 
war. Still more important was the qucaiion tliat arose 
respecting the interests of Germany. Tho Duke do 
Choiscul was willing to withdraw the troops of France, 
but urged, in return, that, whatever succours might bo 
sent in money, no man from Prince Ferdinand’s army 
should be permitted to reinforce tlie Pruss-ian ranks. Yet 
Pitt, in his very first reply to Choiseul’s overtures, hail 
explicitly declared, that if, unhappily, the CJpnoral Con¬ 
gress should fail in producing a general pacification. King 
George would not be restrained by any separate penro 
with Franco from extending the most efectual aid to his 
good brother ai^ ally of Prussia. - On all these points 
except as to th^estoring of Guadaloupe) Pitt continued 


* Mr. Stanley to Mr. Pitt, Paris, July SO. 1761. 
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to maintain his ground. It was his fiAd resolve, — as 
he had declared it on a former occasion, — that, so long 
as he held the reins of power, no Peace of Utrecht shall 
“ again stain the unnnls of EngTand.” * Yet the expres¬ 
sions which ho used in his denials were sometimes so 
haughty and imperious that they might I feas, deservedly 
be reckoned among the obstacles in this negotiation.^ 

It seems probable, however, nay, nearjy cc^rtain, that 
the Court of Versailles, considering it^long train of re¬ 
verses in the war, would have finally yielddQ every one 
of the points at issue, but for its new connexion, which 
arose about this time, with the Court of Madrid. — Ever 
since the acce.sHion of Charles the Third, the Spanish 
counsels had been verging more and more towards tho 
French. The times fiad passed, it was said, wh^ the 
liings of Spain and of France could be rivals; they were 
now near kinsmen, andetheir interest, rightly understood, 
was* tlic same. A Monarch of the House of Bourbon 
should ref ard the Head of that House as his natural ally.^ 
Let bat Clie mcm'L>ers of that great Family combine, and 
they *diight' defy nil other enmity, and present a firm 
fAont to the rest of tho world. — Such maxims, un¬ 
doubtedly specious, however far from sound, had already 
more dlice, though but at intervals, prevailed at 
Madrid since the redgn of the Bourbon dynasty. It was 
tlie very danger which l(ad all along been foreseen from 
cthat reign; it was the danger against which Somers and 
Godolphin had contended in council and debate; against 
which Marlborough had fought in Flanders, and Stan¬ 
hope in Spain, The commencement of the War of the 
Succession was never yet so fully vindicated as by the 
conclusion of the Family Compact. 

But besides, the motives which inclined the King of 
Spain to an alliance with his Royal kinsman, he also 
conceived himself tu.have numerous and just causes of 
complaint against England. Duritag the war with France 
tlio Spanish flag had not always been respected by the 
British cruisers. In such coses there was sometimes slow 

if 

* Letter to A Mltchdl, Esq. June 12.1752. 

t T^is is cautiously but clearly hinted oven to himsdf by Mr. Stan¬ 
ly. See in the Appendix his letter dated August 26.1761. 
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redress in Lontfon, and always great exaggeration at Ma¬ 
drid. In the mi^t of the rankling resentments wliich 
these priyate inferests forth, and which maritime 

jealousy envenomed, both the Americas, Nortii and South, 
added largely to the stock of grievances. From the South 
there came 4ie ever recurring complaints of illicit traffic 
with the Spanish Colonists. From the North there was 
an intricate cvitroversy on the construction of an article 
in the Treaty of^trecht, and the claims of the Basque 
provinces to a share in the Newfoundland fishery. All 
these points were discussed at great length, but with 
little result, between General Wall, the Spanish Premier, 
and the Karl of Bristol, the British Ambassador. Nor 
was^e Conde de Fuentes, wlnTs^eprcscntcd the Court 
of JnMrid at St, James’s, more successful in his inter¬ 
views with Pitt. Of these differences, growing wider and 
wider as time proceeded, the FreAch were skilful to avail 
^themselves. A close intimacy sprung up betwcAi the 
^ukc de Choiaeul and the Marquis Grigioldi, \flio was at 
that time the Spanish Ambassador at Paris. Through 
this channel the French statesman insinuated every topic 
of ajigravation. He repi’cscntcd* the English as mo 
tyrants of the seas, — as tho»natural enemies of eviry 
maritime and commercial power. Nor did the former 
lures, — the restoration of Minorca or the recovery of 
Gibraltar, —remain idle in hl»hands. He referred pri¬ 
vately to the Catholic King every step of the neg(^-* 
lions between France and England, and 4>y pretending 
to consult, in reality guided his judgment, obtaining at 
length an entire concert and union in all their public 


measures. 


Elated with this success, the Duke de Choiscul visibly 
slackened in his readiness of concessions to England. 
More than once he had hinted to Mr. Stanley, that, if the 
negotiations should fail, France would be enabled to con¬ 
tinue the war with new allies. Now, however, he resolved 
to overawe, if possible, his adversary; to convince Pitt 
beyond all question, and by some overt act, of the cordial 
feeling between the two branches of the House of Bourbon. 
Accordingly while a French Memorial of Propositions 
was transmitted to Pitt through M. de'Bessy, another 
French Memorial on Spanish affairs, dated July 15. was 
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a^oincd. This Memorikl expresses the wish that the re¬ 
conciliation resulting from the proposed Treaty migiit 
not be liable to be interrupted by the interests of any 
Third Power; it states the demands of Spain as three; 
first, the restitution of the captures made during the pre¬ 
sent war upon the Spanish fag; secondly, the privilege 
of fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland; thirdly, the 
demolition of the English 8ettlement(\ Made upon the 
Spanish territories in the bay of Honduras; ^nd it urges 
an adjustment of these questions at the same time that 
the peace shall be concluded between the Courts of Lon¬ 
don and Versailles, which peace the King of Spain shall 
then be invited to guamitee. 

So unusual a deiuq^ filled Pitt with the hig^st in¬ 
dignation. lie replied as follows to M. de Buss*: “ It 
“ is liiy duty to declare to you, in the name of His Ma- 
“ jesty, that he will ndt aufier the disputes with Spain 
“ to tfe blended in ^ny manner whatever in the negotia-^ 
“ tionj>f.-|k*aco between the two‘Crowns; to wliich 1 mus* 
“ add». that it will bo considered |U9 an affront to llis 
^"'Majesty’s dignity Jo make further mention of such a 
“ circumstance. Moreover it is expected that Fran4:e wi|l 
“ not at an^ t^^ie presuue a right of intermeddling in 
“ such disputes between Great Britain and Spain,”* lu 
like manner Pitt wrote to Lord Bristol, declaring that 
Hid Majesty would by no means add facilities for tlio 
‘ safisfaction of the Court of Spain in consequence of any 
announcement of union of councils, or of present or future 
conjunctions with the French; — that, of the three de- 
inauds in the French Memorial, there were Courts of 
Law to give redress upon the first, the second was inad¬ 
missible, and the third was open to negotiations, but not 
through the channel of France. Lord Bristol was like¬ 
wise instructed to demand a clear and categorical ex¬ 
planation of the armaments making in the Spanish ports. 
— When these representations were accordingly laid be¬ 
fore tlm Court of Madrid, General Wall acknowledged 
that the French Memorial had been presented with the 
full consent of His Catholic Miyeaty, but he added a great 


* Mr. Pitt to H. de Bussy, July S4. 1761. 
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number of pafSific professions bj which the British am¬ 
bassador appears to have been coniplotoly blinded.* 

The real object of Wall and his colleagues was, how¬ 
ever, by no means peace* but only leisure to complete their 
preparations, and to receive in safety their galleons and 
treasurc-slUps from South America. — On the 15tU of 
August, — at the very tirao when Lord Bristol was lend¬ 
ing so ready car to their expressions of good-will and 
amity towards Etigland, — Grimaldi and Choiscul signed 
the celebrated family compact. J5y this treaty the Kings 
of France and Spain agreed for the future to consider 
every Power as their enemy which might become the 
enemy of either, and to guarantee tlie respective domi¬ 
nions in all parts of the world >7^ich they might possess 

* at thfe next conclusion of peace. Mutual succours by ^ea 
and land were stipulated, and no proposal of pgace to 
their common enemies was to be miide, nor negoti^ition 
entered upon, unless by common consent. The sul^cts of 

* each residing in the liluropcan dodiinioiis ofr^tlic other 
w<*re to enjoy the same commercial privileges as-ljie na¬ 
tives, Moreover, the King of Spain stipulated the acces¬ 
sion ^f his son, the King of Napleft, to this alliance; blit 

•it was agreed that no prince gr potentate, except of^the 
House of Bourbon, should ever be admitted touts parti- 
cipation.f 

Besides this treaty, which iu its words at least applied 
only to future and contingent wars, and which was in-'* 
tended to be ultimately published, there w>as al-^o signed 
on the same day a special and secret convention. This 
imported, tliat in case England and France should still bo 
engaged in hostilities on the Ist of May 1762 Spain should 
on that day declare war against England, and that France 
should at the same period restore Minorca to Spain.f 
The impolicy of this Compact, so far as Spain is con¬ 
cerned, scarcely stands in need of illustratioi^ — A State 
which connects itself in an exclusive alliance for offence 
and defence with another State far more powerful than 

• See the diplomatic doetzroents laid before Parliament, and printed 
in the Pari. Um. vol xv. p. 1129^itSiU. 
f Martens, Kecneil de Traites, vol. I p. 16—28. ‘ 
j Sismondi, Hist, dee Francois, voL xxix. p. S42. 
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itself will inevitably be drawn into its orbit, and follow in 
its train; it will sink into a satellite; it will become what 
Portugal was once to England, or Tuscany to Austria. 
But even apart from this general consid3ration, how much 
had the Spaniards at that period to lose by a war with 
England I With their dominions so far greater than their 
resources, — with their colonies so widely scattered and 
so scantily defended,—with their Deets^ofatreasure-ships, 
tempting alike from their wealth and fh)m ^heir weak¬ 
ness, — how much did they risk by wantonly engaging in 
hostilities against any great maritime Power! they 
even been sure of success, — could they have certainly, 
reckoned on recovering Gibr^tar by a siege or Minorca 
by a treaty, —even the^ acquisitions might, perhaps, have^ 
b^n outweighed by the inevitable ruin of their reviving 
foreign trade, and the indefinite postponement of their 
moat needed works at 'home. They would surely have 
done well to romcm^r their own ingenious apologue on 
Courts of Law, -ir that as even the successful party in a 
suit n{*vy be stripped bare by its expenses, so even the 
viator in a war may not truly profit by its spoils.* 

Not only the terms but the existence of a Family4Com; 
patt were fo^ .some time kept scrupulously secret. Mr. 
Stanley,^ however, gleaned some information from the 
Bcattei^ bints of the Duke de Choiseul, and these were 
confirmed to Pitt from several other quarters. Thus the 
British Consul at Cadiz had even some time back apprised 
him of great {(reparations in the south of Spain, with the 
view of surprising Gibraltar on any sudden occasion.t 
But the precise details of the treaty, though not probably 

* In the great hall of the CanceVaria, or chief Court of lav at 
Granada, U a picture of a man naked, or “ in leafh^” os the 
Spaniards call it, with a large bundle of papers under his arm, and * 
these words proceeding frqpi his mouth : 

** Yo que he ganado el pleyto 

** He quedo en cueros. 

Que sera del que lo haperdido ?*’— 

(I who won the suit am now stripped to the skin,—what then must 
ho the fkte of him who lost it ?) Bee a book containing much curions 
information, ** A Summer in Afendalnsia, ISSS,** voL i. p. 397., by 
Qeoige Dennis, Esq. 

^ Hr. Odldwoitby to Mr. Pitt, Fdimaiy 90. 1761. Appendix. 
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the Special invention, were first, it appears, made 
known to Pitt by Lord MarischaL A pardon for this 
nobleman had in 176$ been solicited by the King of 
Prussia, and granted by the British Cabinet; he had 
accordingly returned on a transient visit to his native 
country, ai^ been presented by Pitt to George the Second. 
His long residence in Spain, his intimate knowledge of 
the Spanish t>i,n^uage and the Spanish diplomacy, gave 
him pecu^ar facilities for fathoming the secret designs 
of their Government, and of these designs ho imparted to 
Pitt early and exact information.* 

Thus forewarned, Pitt relinquished his hopes of peace, 
lie had by this time received the ultimatum of France, 

^ which yielded several of the poii^^s at issue, but still in¬ 
sisted on the neutrality in Germany, and on the resti¬ 
tution of the prizes. Upon these two grounds, and after 
consultation with his coilcagucB,*Pitt broke off tlie nego¬ 
tiations towards the middle of September, recalling Mr. 
Stanley from Paris, aiTd dismissing dc Bussy from 
London. But this was not enough; Pitt was be^von an 
ynmediate declaration of war against Spain. Once fu^y 
eonninced of their hostile designs, ^hy allow them further 
*time for preparation? — why^iot have thq first bloT^,— 

“ which,” (as Lord Chesterfield adds,) ** is oftefi half the 
“ battle ? ” t Such a course was not more recommended 
by its lofty spirit than by its circulating prudence. Such . 
a course, far from adding to the expenses of the war^ 
would in fact diminish them ; the seizure ^bf the Spanish 
treasure-ships and private merchantmen would be accom¬ 
plished without any new armament or augmentation to 
the British navy, and would afford means for invading 
the Spanish colonies; so that our enemies would them¬ 
selves defray the charge of the attacks on their own 
dominions. 

On this principle,”—said Chatham,, in Rebate, many 
years afterwards,—“ on this principle I submitted my ad- 
“ vice for an immediate declaration of war to a trembling 
“ Council.”!—In truth,all his colleagues, with the single 
exception of his kinsman Lord Temple, were appalled at 

* Thackeray’s laie of Chatham, voL i. p. 678. 

I Letterto his son, November 81. 1761. 

Debate in the Hbuse of Lords, November 88. 1770. 
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his boldness and adverso to his views. B;en during the 
negotiation with France it was with difficulty that he had 
carried them along wdth him in the resolute and haughty 
lone which he adopted. Thus/for example, when his 
last letter to M. de Bussy, inveighing against the ill- 
faith of France, was in question, we find Lord/Bute write 
to Pitt ns follows: “I have thouglit it my duty to state 
“ exactly to llis Majesty the opinion of this^ay's Cabinet, 
“ The King has perused the draught,•and desires the 
“ letter may be sent to M. de Bussy. I niusf not, how- 
ever, conceal from you, that Ilis Majesty shows a great 
deal of concern at a matter of this immense imi>ortance 
“ being carried by so slender a majority, and has asked 
“ me several times, wi^-* eagerness, why words were not 
chosen in which all ®might have cf>ncurred. I do not 
“ remember having seen so much agitation concerning 
“ any question that has^een before us.”* 

Tno^question of a Spanish war, having been fruitlessly 
debated at two several Cabinctfv was referred to a final 
meetinL at the beginning of October. Here pitt and 
TfynpTie warmly pressed their proposal; but Newcastle, 
who had hitherto shrouded himself in a prudent nriitra* 
lit 3 q declared against it, and Bute pronounced it ‘^'rash< 
** and ui^adviliablc.’' It was urged, that this desire of 
adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst w'e had 
already our hands as full ^ they could hold, was to over- 
»4‘nte our national resources,—that whilst we were calling 
ibr new enemies no mention was made of new allies, nor 
indeed of any new resource whatever,—that Ae Span¬ 
iards had not as yet yielded, beyond hope of recall, to 
French counsels, — that the despatches of our ambassador. 
Lord Bristol, expressed a confident belief in their pacific 
intentions.—Warmed by such opposition, Fittexclaimed 
that this was the time for humbling the whole House of 
Bourbon, and that if^ this opportunity were let slip it 
might neve/ be recovered. He thanked the Mmisters of 
the late King for the support which on former occasions 
they had given him; adding, that, for himself, he had been 
calkd to the Ministry by the voice of the p^le, to whom 
lie considered himself as accountable for his conduct, and 

* TOfMt, Pitt, August 14. 1761. Chatham Coirespondfince. 
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that he would^ot remain in a situation which made him 
responsible for measures he was no longer allowed to 
guide. \ 

The Ftesident qf the Council, the veteran Earl Granville, 
replied to him nearly as follows: *'1 find the gentleman 
is deten]^ned to leave us, nor can I say 1 am sorry 
for itj since he would otherwise have certainly compelled 
us to leavkuhim. But if he be resolved to assume the 
« right of advising His Majesty, and directing the opera- 
“ tions of the war, to what purpose are wc called to this 
“ Council ?—When he talks of being responsible to the 
“ people ho talks the language of the House of Commons, 

“ and forgets that at this Board he is only responsible to 
the King. However, tlioughNhe may possibly have 
“ convinced himself of his infallibility, still it remains tfcat 
“ we should be equally convinced before we can-n’csign 
our understandings to his dii^ction, or join with* him 
“ in the measures he proposes.” * , ^ 

Pitt adhering to his fiT‘st opinion, and having ^livercd 
his reasons in writing, on the fith of October aligned 
his employment. In this course .ho was followed T?y 
Lord* Temple. When on the same .day he waitec^on 
his Sovereign to give up the Seals, he foui^l the demean¬ 
our of the young King most kind and gracidbs. His 
Majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a 
servant, and offered him any rcfWRrd in the power of the^* 
Crown' to bestow, but declared that his own judgment 
* was adverse to the sudden declaration ot war, adding, 
that if even his Cabinet had been unanimous for it he 
should have felt the greatest difficulty in consenting. 
Pitt, who appears to have anticipated a different recep¬ 
tion, was deeply touched by the King’s cordiality of 
manner and expression. ** 1 confess, Sir,” said he, “ 1 

had but too much reason to expect your Majesty's 

• 

* These expressions of Granville, and chose of Pitt before him, in 
the saiUe Council, are reported in the Annual Register, I7iil, pan i. 
p. 4S. It iste remembered, that, though published at the time, 
neither OranvQle-nor Pitt ever denied their authenticity, and that 
Burke, who supplied them, ^ being then private Secretary to the 
Secret^ for Ir^nd,—had excellent means of infonnation. 

VOL. iir« B ^ 
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“ di.spleasure. 1 did not come prepared fo'tn this cxcoed- 
“ ing goodness. Pardon me, Sir; it overpowers, it 

oppresses me.” And ho burst into tears. 

Such then was the close of i*itt*s justly renowned 
admlnisiTation. Even amidst the full blaze of its glory 
there arose some murmurs at its vast expense tv—the only 
objection of any weight, I think, that has ever been urged 
against it. Yet, as a shrewd observer writes at the time, 

It has cost us a great deal, it is true, hut then we have 
“ had success and honour for our money. Befoi-o Mr. Pitt 
“ came in wc spent vast sums only to purchase disgrace 
“ and infamy.” *—What number, I would ask, of pounds, 
of shillings, or of pence, could fairly represent the value 
of rousing the national apirit, and retrieving the national 
liOROur ? Is it gold tliat can measure the interval Iwtwceii 
the lowest pitch of despondency and the pinnacle of 
triumph,—^between the England of 1756 and the England 
of 1766? 

Let mc.kvdd, thqt in the closing act of this administra- 
tion,-^'in proposing an immediate declaration of war 
agiinst Spain, — Pitt did not urge any immature or ill- 
considered scheme. Iiis preparations were already,made 
1o strike more than one heavy blow upon his enemy^ 
to capture the returning galleons, and to take possession 
of the isthmus of Panama, thus securing a port in the 
Pacific, and cutting otiT all communication between th(‘ 
vSpanisli provinces of Mexico and Peru. Nor did his 
designs end Iftre: these points once accomplished,—as 
they might have been with little difficulty,—ho had 
planned an expedition against the Havanna, and another, 
on a smaller scale, against the Philippine islands. In 
none of these places could the means of resistance be 
compared to those of the French in Canada, while the 
means of aggression from England would be the same. 
Yet a few ^onths, and the most precious provinces of 
Spain in the New World,—the brightest gems of hei- 
colonial empire,—might not improbably have decked the 
British Crown, In reviewing designs so vast, pursued 
by a spirit so lofty, 1 can only find a parallel from 
amongst that nation which Pitt sought to humble;—I 

c * Lady Horrey to Mr. Morria | Chevoning, October 21. 1761. 
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can only poinl^to Cardinal Xlmcnes. Tliis reseniblnncc* 
would bo tlie less surprising, since Pitt, at the outset of 
his administration, had*once, in conversation with Fox, 
talked much of ^imencs, who, he owned, was his favour* 
ite character in History,* 


Lord Orford*s 'IklemoirB. voL ii. p. 214. 
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CHAPTER XXXVnL 


Tbb retirement of Pitt from the adminiy-tration left a 
complete and undisputed ascendency th Bute. It was 
now hia Lordship’s object to strengthen himse\f by large 
and powerful connections. The Privy Seal was kept in 
reserve for the Duke of Bedford, while the Seeds of 
Secretary were bestowed upon the Earl of Egremont, 
who had been intended’ for plenipotentiary at the Con> 
grass of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable as 
the son of Sir William Wyndham.—In public life I have 
seen full as many men promoted for their fathers’ talents 
as for'cheir own. 

But th^'most pressing object«with Lord Bute was to 
avert//r soften the resentment which the removal of the 
Gieat Commoner mi^ght probably excite in the nation. 
As he writes to liis Mend Dodington at this juncture: 
“ Indeed, my good Lord, tpy situation, at all times peri- 
** lous, become nauch more so, for 1 am no stranger to 
“ the language held in this great city.—‘Our darling’s 
'll' resignation is owing to Lord Bute, who might have 
“ * prevented it with the King, and he must answer for 
“ ‘ all the consequences ;'—which is, in other words, for 
“ the miscarriage of another’s system, that he (Pitt) him- 
“ self could not have prevented.’^*—Concurring with 
this motive in I^ord Bute’s own mind there was also, I 


doubt not, in the Royal breast a sincere anxiety to re¬ 
ward distinguished merit. Under these cincumstances, 
on the very day after Pitt’s resignation, Bute addressed 
a letter to jiim by the King’s commands, declaring that 
His Majesty was desirous, nay, “ impatient,” to confer 
on him some mark of his Roy^ favour. His Majesty, 
continued Bute, requests some insight into Mr. Pitt’s own 
views and wishes, and meanwhile pro^^>8eB to him either 


* To Lord Meloombe, OctbbttfjB. 1761, printed in the Appendix 
tq Mr. Adolphns's History of h^gland. 
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the government of Canada, combined with rosidonce In 
England, and a salary of 5,000/. a year, or the Chanool- 
lorahip of the Duchy of Lancaster, with as much of emolu¬ 
ment and nearly lis little of business. The reply of Pitt, 
— after ajprofusion of obsequious thanks,—states him 
self ** too proud to receive any mark of the King’s couii* 

“ tenance and favour, but, above all, doubly happy could 
** I see those* dearer to me than myself comprehended 
“ in that monument of Royal approbation and goodness 
with which His Majesty shall condescend to distinguish 
“ me.” — In compliance with the hint thiiA given, a peer¬ 
age was conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of Baroness 
Chatham, with remainder to Iiex\issuo male, and a pen¬ 
sion of 3,000/. a year was granted to Pitt for three liws; 
namely, his own, Lady Chatham’s, and their eldeStjon^.* 
For receiving such favours upon his resignation Pitt 
has been often and severely blamed. We slioul<^ how¬ 
ever, recollect that they did not in%n^ degree fetter his 
freedom, nor restrain him from censuring,—wficnover he 
thought lit to censure, — the measures of the adi&nisVa- 
tion ^ they were rewards for serWees past, not retainers 
^or services to come. Nor docs it appear on what ground 
either peerages or pensions could bo delbnde(^ if those 
men most worthy of them are to be ludd debarred from 
their acceptance. But the sanae sincerity wliich incliiys 
me to vindicate the transaction itself, cuinpcls me to say^ 
that I think Pitt’s own letters on this aubjcct, which 
liave been of late made public, unduly pompous in their 
language, and yet, at the same time, unduly humble in 
their tone. 

Another step of Pitt on his resignation, which seems 
wanting in good taste, was his public announcement of 
his seven coach-horses for sale. H^s acknowledged pub¬ 
lic integrity did not require, and should rather have dis¬ 
dained, that ostentatious proof. 

The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retir¬ 
ing Minister fully attained the object which Lord Bute 
had in view. He was enabled in the same Gazette to 
insert, first, the resignation, next, the honours and re- 

* Tho five letters on this sabject arc printed in the Chatham Coqm- 
spondence, vol. ii. p. 146—15S. 
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words, and, lastly, a despatch from the £arl of Bristol, 
stating at large the favourable f^d pacific assurances of 
the Spanish Court. “These,” Says Burke, “were tlio 
“ barriers that were opposed against that torrent of po- 
“ pular rage whiclii it was apprehended would proceed 
“ from this resignation. And the truth is, they answered 
“ their end perfectly; this torrent for some time was 
“ beaten back, almost diverted into an oppd^ite course.” * 
Only a few days afterwards Pitt found it iv»cessary to 
publish a letter to his friend, Alderman Beckford, in 
which he complains of being “grossly misrepresented” 
and “ infamously traduced” in the City, and gives some 
explanations of his conduct. We find, from the corre¬ 
spondence of the timef that several men of cultivated 
mifids, and lately warm admirers of Pitt, — Horace Wal¬ 
pole, ^d Gray, the poc^ for examples,—highly blamed 
his kccrptanco of the peerage and pension. “ Oh that 
“ fooli^hest of great men !” cries Gray.f “ What! ” cries 
Walpole- “ to blaffi. one’s character for the sake of a paltry 
“ anuTJky and a long-neckcd peeress!” { Sir Francis De- 
. larlil put the matteranother light. “Pitt,” he said, 
“ fool; if he had gone into the City, told theih liev 
“ had a jjoor wife and chiTdren unprovided for, and had 
“ opened a subscription, he would have got 500,000/., in- 
“ stead of 3,000/. a year.” Ere long, however, truth and 
‘'tjifttice began to prevail over these exaggerated first im¬ 
pressions. In the City, the stronghold of Pitt’s popu¬ 
larity, it rapiJly revived. The Common Council voted 
him an Address of thanks for his public services, and in¬ 
structed their representatives in Parliament to follow his 
line of politics. And when on the 9th of November, — 
the Lord Mayor’s day,—the Royal Family went in state 
to dine at Guildhall, the thickest crowds, and tlie loudest 
acclamations, were nbt for the young ^ng or the new 
Queen. Mont eyes and most voices were turned from 
their Majesties’ state-coach to Pitt’s plain chariot and 
pair, containing liimsclf and Lord Temple. We are told 
by an eye-witness, that at every step the mob clustered 

• Annuo! Register 1761, parti, p.45. 

t Gray’s Works, vol. iii. p. 265. 

j To tlie Coustuss of Ailcsbury, October 10.1761. 
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round bis ci^iage, “ hung upon the wheels, hugged his 
“ footmen, and even kissed his horses!”* 

To parade such a tiium{>h in the sight and to the de¬ 
preciation of B^yalty, partakes, I fear, a little of arro¬ 
gance. Thus it appealed in Pitt’s own deliberate opinion. 
Some ycairs afterwards Alderman Beckford’s letter of in¬ 
vitation was endorsed by Lady Chatham as follows: 

** My Lord 3 i elded for his friend’s sake, but, as he always 
“ declared, botfi then and after, against his better judg- 
“ ment.” f 

On tbe 3d of November the new Parliament met. Tlie 
first business of the House of Commons of course tlu^ 
election of a Speaker. When Onslow had resigned at the 
close of the preceding ScssioiJi^ the person designed 
his successor was Mr. George Gi'cnville, next bruihier to 
Lord Temple, and at this time TreasunT of thi^ Navy.J 
No Member could be better "qualified for the vacant 
Chair; lie had a high and well-reserved chanA'Ier for 
worth in private life, h^gal knowlecl^ (for lie had been 
bred to the law), courU^ous manners, and unwe^ed assi¬ 
duity. To him the forms of the f bouse of Commons ^ere 
not*mei*ely a duty or a business, Rut a source of cx<^i.Hito'*» 
* pleasure. “ He seemed,” say# Burke, “ t^havo no delight 
“ out of the House, except in such things as iif some way 
“ related to the business that was to be done witliin it.” § 
So much had his whole mind been cast in the mould ^ 
precedents and order that they had b<‘comc to him almost 
a second nature. In the recent division^ of the Govern¬ 
ment he had estranged himself from his two kinsmen, 
and taken pdH actively with Bute. It was to him that on 
Pitt’s resignation Bute looked for tlio main conduct of the 
Ministerial business in the House of Commons. Thus his 
thoughts became diverted from the vacant Chair, and 
turned towards high political office, for which his quali¬ 
fications were not equally eminent. — In stead, the 
election of Speaker fell upon Sir Jolin Gust, Member fur 

♦ 

" See a letter printed in the Annual Register, 1761, parti, p. 237. 
f Chatham Correspondence, voLii. p. 165. 
t “George Grenville is to b© Speaker*’— wriics WWpolc to 
Mann, on the 17th March 1761. 

§ Speech on American Taxation, 1774. 

K 4 
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Grantham, a gentleman of respectable character and at¬ 
tainments, grandfather of the present Earl Brownlee. 

Tho King’s Speech on opening ibho Session was nearly 
in the same strain as those former Speeches which Pitt 
had drawn; like them it promised^a vigorous prosecution 
of the war; like them it praised the “ maguafiiimity and 
“ ability” of the King of Prussia. How far Lord Bute was 
in earnest when framing these .expressions will presently 
be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debases aflfiprded Pitt 
bcvoral opportunities to explain or vindicate his recent 
course of policy. Ho spoke with unwonted temper and 
moderation, defending his own conduct without arraign¬ 
ing that of his former colleagues. If, as some detractors 
^llege, his harangues a/ this time were inflammatory 
they were so from the force of his topics, and not frotn 
the violence of his language. 

This virtue of modeiittion was not, however, shown 
towards- himself by his opponents. On one occasion, 
when he w/ls absev-t ^om the Hohse, Colonel Isaac Barr6, 
who ou]^^ the^ear before had solicited preferment at his 
hands f, inveighed against him in tlie harshest terms as 
a ^profligate Minister*” and as likely to incur “th<r. ex- 
“ ecration of the people.”« Another such scene is well* 
described^in a letter of that time.—“ Would you know a 
** little of the humour of Parliament, and particularly 
. “ with regard to Mr. Pitt ? — I must then tell you that 
Colonel Barre, a soldier of fortune, a young man born 
“ in Dublin of*parcnts in a mean condition, his father 
“ and tbother from France, and established in a little 
“ grocer’s shop,—this young man (a man address and 
parts), found out, pushed, and brought into Parliament 
** by Lord Shelburne, had not sat two days in the House 
“ before he attacked Mr. Pitt. 1 shall give a speci- 
men of his philippics. Talking of the manner of Mr. 
Pitt's spoaj^ing, he said: ‘ There he would stand, turn- 
“ * ing up Ills eyes to Heaven, that witnessed his perju- 

* ** Since tho Guildhall dinner,—fcMT penaidil stop tho mouths 

** only of courtiers, not of the yirtuous,—Pitt has harangued in the 
** House with exceeding applause ; it was fine, guarded, art^ — 
“ very liflammatory.” (H. Walpole to Mann, November 14. 1761.) 

t See Colonel Barre’s letter, April 28. 1760, in the Chatham Cor- 
rcsfipudence. Ilia applicaiiou had bceu refused by Pitt, 
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* ries, and laying hia hand in a solemn manner upon 

‘ the table,—that sacrilegious hand that had boon em- 

« ‘ ployed in tearing ^ut the bowels of his mother 
“‘country!’—^ould you think that Mr. Pitt would 
“ hear this and be silent, or would you think that the 
“ House weuld suffer a respectable Member to bo thus 
“ treated ? Yet so it was.” * 

Notwithstanding the eloquence and the popularity of 
Pitt, it appears fiiat he had at this time but few Parlia-' 
mentary.followers. On a motion to produce the papers 
respecting the Spanish negotiation, so scanty were his 
numbers that he could not venture a division. The new 
Opposition, which held its meetings at the St. Alban’s 
'Pavern, had, however, the good wishes or the secret aid 
of many more than openly joined it. Among the ohief 
of these half-allies was the new Secretary at War, the 
volatile Charles Townshend, wtio was offended at* the 
preference shown to George Grenville, and wa^1)egin- 
ning to veer back again*fi'om Uute to Vitt. *. 

But the first business in this Session was to cqpaidcr a 
paragraph in the Royal Speech, ret!i)mmending a Doijry 
for the Queen. The precedent 8£ Queen Caroline was 
Consulted and adopted, and an Act passed unanimously, 
securing to Her Majesty in case she should siftvivc the 
King a yearly income of 100,000/. When the King came 
to the House of Lords to give this Act the Royal Assent,^ 
the Queen appeared on his right hand seated on a chair 
of state, and publicly expressed her thanl/^ by rising up* 
and making her obeisance to llis Majesty. 

During thiertime the progress of the Spanish negotia¬ 
tions had been precisely such as Pitt had foreseen and 
foretold.—On the 21st of September Lord Bristol an¬ 
nounced to the Secretary of State that the flota had 
safely anchored in the bay of Cadiz; and on the 2d of 
November he adds: “Two ships have lately arrived at 
“ Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the 
“ West Indies, so that all the wealth that was expccte<l 
“ from Spanish ^America is now safe in Old Spain.” In 

• Mr. Symmers to Mr. A. Mitchell, Envoy to the Court of Prussia, 
Januaiy 29.1762. This and some other extracts from’ the Mitchell 
MSS. are printed as notes to the Chatham Correspondence. • 
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that very same despatcli of the 2d of N’ov'ember the am¬ 
bassador has to report a “surprising change in General 
“ Waifs discourse,” and “ haughty language now held by 
“ this Court, so different from all the foicner professions.” 
—It now became evident, even to Lord Bristol’s appre¬ 
hension, that the Spaniards had been pacifid^ouly while 
awaiting and expecting their resources fur war. The 
claims of Spain upon England were urged anew in the 
most peremptory terms, while the request of the Court of 
London for sonitj information or explanation respecting 
the rumoured Family Compact was met with a positive 
refusal. Further notes or further interviews served only 
to widen the breach. Before the close of the year the 
Eai’l of Bristol rcceivecf orders to leave Madrid, and the 
Coc^de de Fuentes orders to leave London. Fuentes, pre¬ 
vious to his departure, addressed by Ids master’s order an 
angvy Memorial to J.<nrd Kgremont, inveighing even by 
name‘agaiiist “ the MnisterPitt.”—“ The horrors,” added 
he, “ inta whichuthe Spanish iiiid English nations are 
“ goiEiftto plunge themselves must be attributed only to the 
“ bride and to the urvneasuriible ambition of him who has 
“ neld the reins of tlic'government, and who appears stilj 
“ to holdtheir^ although ly another hand.”* — A course 
so unusd*^l in diplomacy os to single out a statesman no 
longer in office as the object of attack indicates the im¬ 
pression which Pitt had made on the enemies of England, 
and is more creditable to the talents of the British Mi- 
'nister than id the temper of the Catholic King, Lord 
Egremont replied to this attack in a strain of dignified 
courtesy; but all hope of conciliation bad vanished, and 
a Declaration of War against Spain was issued on the 
4th of January 1762. 

The necessity of this new war was mosl galling to 
Lord Bute. In the first place it confirmed in the fullest 
manner his^ivafs system of policy, for never surely were 
any statesman’s projects or predictions more thoroughly 
confirmed by the event, than those of Pitt in October 1761 
by that in January 1762. But even besides such rivalry, 
Lord Bute had sk bis heart on terminating without delay 
the hostilities previously existing. It was his maxim that 

1 

j Comle de Kueutes to the of Kgremont, Christmas T>ay, I7tl. 
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England ougift to stand as clear as possible of Continental 
ties;—a maxim which was founded on a dislike of the 
Hanover politics in thekwo last reigns, and which would 
deserve approbatsun, if the exact reverse of wrong were 
always right. But such views as the British Ministej* ** 
was now {Prepared to carry into action seem scarcely 
suited to a first-rate Power; and oven allowing- them 
^ true, would be yalid only against contracting new en¬ 
gagements^ not against honourably fulfilling the engage¬ 
ments already formed, and the expectations already 
raised. These objections, however forcible, and however 
forcibly urged, made little or no impression on Lord Bute. 
On various picas he eluded a renewal of the yearly Prus¬ 
sian subsidy, to which Frederick had undoubtedly at 
this time an equitable claim, and of which ho never stood 
in greater need. Nay more, Lord Bute had wsolved 
that if even he should find himself compelled by Faedc- 
1 ‘ick’s popularity in England to graiy; another sul>ttMy, he 
would do so without ai5y renewal of ihc treaties us to 
time, so as to dole it out at his pleasure, and to (oep the 
King in his dependence.* Indeed the whole correspond- 
^;nce%)f Bute upon this subject, even in liis own vindi- 
(‘ation, betrays both distrust «>nd aversiqp against fbat 
Prince, whom he had so lately lauded in publilb as our 
magnanimous ally.f lie made a clandestine overture, 
witliout the consent or knowledge of Frederick, to tho^ 
Court of Vienna. He allowed the Duke of Bedford* his 
new colleague, selected by himself as Lori^Privy Seal, to 
bring forward in the House of Peers a motion against the 
war in Germany, — an Address to the King to recall his 
troops from that country. And though Bute himself felt 
it necessary to resist this motion, he did so only by 
moving the previous question, and by arguing rather 
against the time and manner than against the substance 


* “ Tills expedient, the King of Prussia’s Ministers observe, leaves 

their master at the mercy of his ally.and cannot fail tc 

** render his enemies more obstinate and inveterate.’* Mr. A Mitchell 
to Lord^Bute, January 16. 1762. Mitchell Papers. 

t See this correspondence at length in the Appendix to Mr. Adol¬ 
phus's first volume, p. 575—589. ed. 1840. 
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of the Address.* In short, his whole foreign policy 
tended to withdraw from Prueusia not only substantial 
but moral support. '' 

The effects of this want of good judgment, or rather, 
perhaps, of good faith, in Lord Bute, unhappy.y extended 
very for beyond his own administration. From this time 


forw^d the l^ing of Prussia lost for ever all confidence 
in the stability of British counsels, or tlic ^’le of British 
alliance. Thus it happened, tliat when, some ^ears after¬ 
wards, we in our turn were beset with dangers, and sought 
anew the friendship of the Court of Berlin, we saw our 
overtures slighted, and those of the Court of Petersburg 
preferred. Thus it w^s that, amidst the hostile com¬ 
bination of France and Spain, and the gathering storms 
of \>ur own colonial empire, we found ourselves alone. 
Thus ft was that Fredej-ick, closely leagued with Bussia, 
became an accomplice in that great political crime,—the 
first ^Srtition of Pahind.f Seldom indeed,—let mein 
passing, (Aserve 'it of Lord Bute, — has any Minister, 
with fsof short a tenure of power, and, I may fairly add, 
wjlh so little of guilt*jn his intentions, been the cause of 
so great ovib. Within a year and a half ho Lad lo&t the 
King bis popularity and thb kingdom its allies. 

Tlie dfsasters to Prussia of the campaign of 1761, com¬ 
bined with the unfriendly disposition of the British rulers, 
had placed Frederick on the very brink of ruin. At this 
crisis he was rescued by a most auspicious event in his 
favour,—the death of the Czarina Elizabeth, on the 5th 
of January 1762. ITer nephew, the Duke of Holstein,— 
who succeeded to the throne by the title of Peter tho 
Third, — a prince of feeble if not diseased intellect, fur 
from sharing lier resentment against the Prussian Mo¬ 
narch, entertained for him an enthusiastic veneration. 
He was accustomed to kiss his portrait, and talk of him 
with rapture^ calling Kim his friend and master. Such a 
master, for war or statesmanship, would indeed have been 
wisely chosen; but the Czar’s imitation of the hero turned 


« 


* Park Hist., vok xv. p. laiB. This debate is given ffovi Lord 
Hardwicke’s notes. Lord Bute^s speech will be found at fbll length 
in the Appendix to the Cavendish Sports, vol i. p. 570. ed. 1841. 

t The origin of this partition from the policy of Lord Bute is well 
traded by FNoss, Lebens-Gescliichtc, vol ii. p. 306. 
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merely on litt\§ things and obtward signs, to which alone 
liis capacity extended; it was such an imitation as the 
ape can achieTe of man.* lie was deeply skilled in all the 
details of uniform in the Prussian regiments, and eagerly 
desired to substitute that uniform for the Pussiam Re¬ 
gardless of^the rising murmurs among his own xroops, 
he accepted with transports of joy the commission of‘ 
Colonel in thc^Frussian service, and assumed its dress on 
■ most occasions, seeming more proud to be an officer ol' 
Frederick lhan the sovereign of an independent army. 
One of the first measures of his reign was to send home 
tlic Prussian prisoners new clothed and well-supplied. A 
suspension of hostilities between himself and his idol was 
speedily agreed to, and, in the negotiations for peace 
wliich followed, Peter declared himself ready to restore 
all the conquests made by his predecessor,—mo^ espe¬ 
cially the province of Prussia Pi-oper, of which his troops 
held undisputed possession, and which the late C^&rina 
had resolved to annex to her dominlbns. On Iho 5th of 
May a treaty stipulating this rcstitulion vtSs -signed. 
Thus was the great confederacy against FredeMcIc 
broken through, and one of its main pillars withdra\/n. 
Kay, more, tliis change of policy drew Sweden in^tlie 
train of Russia. Sweden, which had long»been ♦veary of 
the war, and waged it remissly, signed a separate peace 
with the Court of Berlin in the»course of the same month. 
Nay, further still, so ably had Frederick wrought upon • 
the favourable disposition of the Czar, as to obtain from 
him a body of auxiliary troops in the next campaign. 
And thus, to the astonishment of the world, a Russian 
army appeared in Silesia ready to take part in expelling 
those very Austrians who only a few months before had 
been brought into that province by Russian aid 1 

The death of the Czarina, and her shccessov’s friendly 
disposition) afforded the Prussian agents in Ixmdon fresh 
topi^ for claiming a renewal of the subsidy.* Now, they 
urgii^ — when the great alliance had been happily se¬ 
vered,—was the time for pushing the Austrians with 
vigour^ and reducing their claims to moderation. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, observed, that after the withdrawal 
of Russia from the contest a subsidy must be far less 
needful to Frederick than before. At length (his other 
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Invasions being exhausted) hb declared th^ His Majestj 
would only grant liis pecuniary aid if it tended to the 
conclusion of peace, instead of the continuation of war 
It was his opinion that Prussia ought to purchase peace 
by a sacrifice of territory to the Court of Vienna, — and 
this sdbrifiec Frederick had declared that he ijever would 
make. Having this aim before him during the negotia¬ 
tions with Russia, Lord Rute became exposed to a charge 
of signal perfidy. lie is alleged, in a« conference with 
Prince Gallitzin, the Russian Minister in London, to 
have said, that his main object was a general peace, — 
“ that for this end it was hoped the Czar would not with- 
“ draw his troops from the Prussian territories; — that 
“ Lord Bute could not' persuade himself that the Em- 
“ peror would prefer the recent connexion with the King 
“ ot I^iissia to the natural alliance with the House of 
“ Austria; — that by Fot withdrawing the troops the 
" King,of Prussia would be under the necessity of making 
“ consitldvible ccssi(fns to the C4>urt of Vienna; — that it 
** was not'the intention of England to make eternal war 
\o p'idasc the King of Prussia; — that England wanted 
'^Just to save him,* (but wished that prince cou^d be 
“ b’ouglit to make considerable cessions.”* It is added, 
that tliO|Czar<Vvas so indignant at this suggestion as to 
send the despatch of Prince Gallitzin containing it to the 
King of Prussia, who, in lys turn, showed it to the British 
Minister at his Court. Considering that England and 
I'russia were atill bound together by treaty, and Prussia 
and Russia not yet at peace, it must be owned that such 
a proposal from the Government of England against its 
own ally would, if really made, have been seldom paral¬ 
leled for baseness. On the other hand, Lord Bute, in 
reply to this accusation, disclaimed in the most solemn 
manner the words imputed to him, and declared that 
Prince Gallitzin had either quite misunderstood or grossly 
misrepresented his meaning.f 


* I quote the words of a confidential despatch from Mr. A. Mitchell 
to Lord Bute, dated Breslau, May 3. 17fi2, and printed in Lord 
Dover’s Life of Frederick II. toL ii. p. 260. The same charge is 
deliberately urged against U Sievr Bute in the (Euvres Poethumes, 
vol. iii. p. 227. 

t Despatch to Mr. A Mitchell, May 26.1762.—Appendix to Mr. 
AA>lphu8’B Histoi^*. 
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But tLere J^aa anotlier a\ly, whom Lord Bute could 
not, with the slightest regard either to ancient treaties 
or to poi)ular feeling, aA readily forsake. In the spring 
of tliis year the o Bourbon Courts, acting in concert, 
displayed a hostile determination against Portugal. In¬ 
deed, it waA the hope of reconquering, or, at least, humb¬ 
ling and holding in vassalage that kingdom, whicli had 
formed one nvtin motive with Spain for acceding to the 
* Family Compact? Never was any aggression more desti¬ 
tute, — I will not say of good reason, — but even of 
plausible pretext. The two Courts demanded that Por¬ 
tugal should renounce its neutrality, and join them in the 
war against England,its constant ally, — as being, 
they alleged, the common enemy of all maritime nations. 
This demand, so unpi-ecedcntcd in itself, was urged en a 
most peremptory tone, and in three successive memorials, 
while, in case of refusal, largo bodies of Spanish tcpops 
were already marched to the frontier. King Josej find¬ 
ing all argument and alhentreaty unay;uling, ^nd driven 
to extremity, replied at last with unwonted spiri^tliat he 
would sfjoncr “ let the last tile of lys palace* fall, and^ec 
“ hi»faithful subjects spill the la§t drop of their blooil” ' 
^he said nothing of bis own),j“ ratlicr than sacrificoj to- 
“ gether with the honour of his Crown, ail that^Portugnl 
“holds most dear.”* The result was a declaration of 
war between Portugal and Spain in the course of the en¬ 
suing month. At this, its utmost need, the Court of 
Lisbon appealed, in pursuance of ancient treaties, to the 
Court of St. James’s, and this appeal, however unwelcome 
to Lord Bute, could not be resisted. On the 11th of May 
ii Royal Message recommended the defence of Portugal 
to the care of the House of Commons, and a vote of one 
million sterling towards that object was proposed. On 
tlic 13th followed, not indeed a division, but a debate, 
when Lord George Sackvillc, now beginning to raise his 
voice again since his sentence, objected to the sum, 
excessive, and took occasion to complain of wasteful ex- 
j)enses in the German war. Pitt, though no longer in 
office, rose to reply, and supported the vote proposed. 

“ Not,” he said, “ that we should bear the whole charge 




* Memorial of Bon Luis Da Cunba, April 5. 176a. 
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“ of defending our ancient ally,—I do not^ean to carry 
“ the King of Portugal on our shoulders, but only to set 
" him on his legs, and put a si^rd in his hand.” He 
added, in a playful tone, — turning from one knot of 
members to another,—“You,who are for Continental mea- 
“ sures, I am with you, — and you, who are fckr assisting 
“ the King of Portugal, 1 am with you, — and you, who 
“ are for putting an end to the war, I am with you also; 
“ — in short, 1 am the only man to be found that am 
“ with you all.”—He affirmed, that, had his advice been 
taken in the preceding autumn, one mare campaign 
might have finished the war. On Lord George Sackville 
he animadverted in covert terms, but with groat severity. 
“ I wish,” he cried, “ that noble Lord had explained one 

part of his speech, — I do not properly know what to 
“ make of if, ^ it carries a something,—a suspicion I do 
“ not well understand. rl3ut, if he means there lias not 
“ bee^/air play with the money, I know nothing of it.” 
And 'then,fStretchin^ out his hand, and moving his tin- 
gers to aeid iro, he*added: “ They are clean; there is none 
“ of it'gfficks^o them !”• 

a'hc necessity of giveng some suceour to Portugal,sup¬ 
plied Lord Bute in the course of the spring with anothei* 
argument ngakast the Prussian subsidy, and, though 
never refusing, he continued to evade, the still renewed 
solicitations of the Prussian agents. The close of the 
' Session, however, was now close at liand, the Prorogation 
being fixed fear the 2d of June, and it became evident 
that no vote in aid of Prussia would be proposed to Par¬ 
liament. At this period, and on that plea, the Duke of 
Kewcostle retired from the Treasury. He had always 
been a warm friend of foreign subsidies and foreign alli¬ 
ances, and his secession from Lord Bute was, therefore, 
thoroughly consistent with his former recorded opinions. 
Yet, to any one who has closely examined his character 
and his career, it will not appear very probable that this 
“ young, disinterested creature,” as Horace Walpole sar¬ 
castically calls him, should relinquish office solely, if at 

* PirL Hist, Tol XT. p. 1222. Only such fragments of quotation 
or description now remain to give ns any idea of Chatham's style of 
oloq^enoe. 
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all, for the sa^e of these opinions. The truth is, as mt 
learn from the same contomporary, that ^‘all kinds of dis- 
“ gusts had been given^o convince him how unwelcome 
“his company was.”* For some time Lord Bute had 
been desirous iol^id himself of the last colleague whose 
power bor^any degree of approach to his own. On the 
other hand, the Duke had on several former occasion.s 
displayed his influence by simulated threats of resigna- 
• tion, and beeif gratified by earnest entreaties to remain. 
Some Bucl^entreaties he probably expected on this last 
ocf^asion. If so he was disappointed. When he called 
upon Lord Bute to urge subsidies, and to threaten resign 
nation, his Lordship (as Newcastle af^rwards piu^usly 
complains to llardwicke) “ answered me drily, that if I 
“ resigned the peace might be retarded, but he neve^ro- 
“ quested me to continue in office, nor said a civy. thing 
“ to me afterwards while we remained together ! ” t It 
is clear that his Grace,—had he been properly — 
would not have been found inexorable. • 

On one point, however, Newcastle show^^a lofty 
s[)irit. Love of place and intrigue was hiie fauTt,—not 
love of lucre; far |rom enriching htmself, he had lavished 
large fortune in his various employments and electitfns, 
Hnd he now refused a pension which the IKng vms ready 
to grant him in reward of his long services. 

According to the Newcastle/^ode of Politics the next 
best thing to a firm retention of office is the prospect of a 
speedy return to it. On this maxim the Duke bent lowly 
before the Favourite ; he declared his intention to refrain 
from opposing the Government; and he desired his ad¬ 
herents, — as Lord Barrington, — and his kinsmen. — rh 
L ord Lincoln,^to continue in place. Nay, more, it was 
not long before he entrusted Lord Barrington with an 
overture to Lord Bute, expressing his inclination to re¬ 
enter office as Lord Priv^ wal, with Lord Hardwicke as 
President of the Council. These tokens of*8ubmission 
wrought favourably on Lord Bute, and he seemed well 
disposed to make the desired arrangement, but he delayed 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. kbnn. May 26. 1762. 
t Duke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke, May 1762.—>Adolphii8*s 
Hititory, voL i. p. 69. ed. 1840. 
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it too long. Before that siiknmcr had clo^d the Duke’s 
appetite for office had become so uncontrollable that he 
could not refrain from engaging with the Opposition, and 
attempting to take the Treasury by storm.* 

On the resignation of Newcastle,^ Lord Bute im¬ 
mediately named himself head of the Tre^ury, with 
George Grenville Secretary of State in his stead, and Sir 
Francis Dash wood Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while 
Lord Barrington, who had held the latter"office, became, 
in exchange, Treasurer of the Navy. Not sslis^ed witli 
this rapid succession of honours, Lord Bute, only a few 
dtlyB afterwards, obtained for himself a vacant Garter. 
But skilled as he was in the mysteries of Court cabal, ho 
did not understand or did not heed the currents of popular 
feeding. He had }’ct to learn that statesmen even of mil 
merit ^ught for their own sakes to shun the envy that 
attends a too rapid elevation. And still more importaut- 
beebmfis this due gradation, when at the root of so higli 
a growth ^.ics little Or no merit .beyond the favour of tlie 
SovercigiT. A violent storm of unpopularity began early 
iii( the Summer to gather round the Lead of Bute. It was 
nOt that the nation mourned the dismi^ual of Newq,astle; 
they probably felt about the Earl and the Duke much 
like Chrries Townshend, who was a kinsman of botJj, 
and who some years before had thus summed up their 
comparative pretensions ^ “ Silly fellow for silly fellow, 

I think it is as well to be governed by my uncle, witli 

a blue ribard, as by mv cousin with a green one.”t— 
Even as to Pitt the popular voice was not at this time 
loudly raised. But reflecting men, when they saw Lord 
Bute remove rival after rival, and attain favour after 
favour, began to inquire among themselves the cause of 
his unbounded ascendant. Was that ascendant founded 
on any peculiar weight of property, or courtesy of man¬ 
ners, or lustre of public service ? What wisdom had his 
Lordship direr shown in Council? what skill in diplo¬ 
macy ? what eloquence in debate ? And when questions 
such as these receive no satisfACtoiy reply, there wilkl| 

* P<diticiil Life of Lord Barrington by the Bishop of Durham (nn • 
publtdied), p. 70. 

t This was in 1756..—Lord Orford*s Mnnoirs, voL il p. bs. 
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always be a proneness to leap, even without a shadow of 
proof or testimony, to the most injurious surmises. A 
host of libels now camel forth, ready to direct and fix tint 
unsettled suspicipns of the public. John Wilkes, — a 
name now first emerging into an evil fame,—was tlm 
author of periodical papers against the influence of Lord 
Bute, under the name of the North Briton. Still more 
insulting wasca new dedication which he wrote and pub¬ 
lished to an old play*, “ The fall of Mortimer,” in which 
Lord ButeVas compared to that minion, and the Princess 
Dowager to the mother of Edward the Third. With 
characteristic effrontery, Wilkes one day accosted Mr. 
Jeremiah Dyson, the l^cretary to the Treasury, and 
asked him if he was then going towards Downing Street; 
“ because,** added he, “ a friend of mine has dedicated a 
“ play to Lord Bute, and it is usual to give dadicatoi-s 
“ something; I wish you would put his Lordship in mind 
“ of it.*’—There is no account whether the dull Setifretary 
did really fall into the share, and d^ver to cliict this 
message of mock-civility. 

Not leas unjustifiable was the altempt of WilKcs (nd 
his fellow-libellefs to extend the* popular animosity in 
li^ngland from a man to a nation,—from the Ean of 
Bute to the whole Scottish race. Because the nlw Prime 
Minister was of northern birth,because he might b# 
unduly or, as they said, profligately, eager to place coun¬ 
trymen of his own in office,—it was judged expedient, 
without regard to truth or decency, to hnld forth those 
countrymen at large as objects of abhorrence,—to over¬ 
look or deny those qualities which have made them con¬ 
spicuous among the nations of the world, their high spirit, 
their dauntless courage, their steady industry, their edu¬ 
cation so carefully directed, And their sense of religion so 
deep and so devout,—and to represent them as a brood 
of hungry harpies, ready to pounefe upon ai^ to devour 
the fruits of the richer ^uth. The favourite taunt was 
l^e poverty of their barren mountains,—the same, as a 

lOttish gentleman once observed, which the Persians 
might urge against the Macedonians on the day before 
* 

* Or rather Uie unfinished fragment of s play,' See Ben Jonson’s 
Works, vol. V. p. 305. ed. 1716. # 

a 3 
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flic battlo of the Tssua. J’oremoat amongst these ma- ‘ 
ligners of Scotland was Churchill, once a clergyman, 
now a town-rako, and a familiar associate of Wilkes, 
whom ho surpassed in talents and equalled in morality. 
His “ Prophecy of Famine ” may yet be read witli all the 
admiration which the most vigorous powers of verse, and 
the most lively touches of wit, can earn in the cause of 
slander and falsehood.* Unhappily the pld rancour be¬ 
tween the bordering nations was not yof so wholly allayed^ 
or extinguished but tliat it could be, by sueh^able hands, 
again fanned into flame. When Wilkes was consulted by 
his friend Churchill on the publication of this poem, and 
had read it in manuscript, he shrewdly answered, that he 
w'as sure it must succeed, as it was at once personal, po¬ 
etical and political.^ And successful, indeed, it proved. 
Churchill deserves the reputation,—whatever that rej)!!- 
tatjpn may be worth,—rof having done more than any 
othev- nan of his time by his writings (for Lord Bute, as 
1 thfbk, #d as iqucR by his conduct,) to array one portion 
of thp United Kngdom in bitter hostility against the 
other. , 

^'Amidst these growing dissensions all parties (I need 
scfthcoly except the remnant of the Jacobites) were glac^- 
dened stl the '^oirth of an heir. On the 12th of August 
orthe Queen was safely delivered of a son, afterwards King 
George the Fourth. Hc«was by no means the only off¬ 
spring of this fruitful marriage: eight other Princes and 
six FrincesseC followed in rapid and happy succession; 
the youngest, Princess Amelia, being born in 1783. 

The campaign of the Prussian armies in this year dis¬ 
plays a striking contrast to the former. Being reinforced 
in Silesia by 20,000 Russians under General Czcrnicheff, 
Frederick had become superior in numbers to the Aus¬ 
trians under Marshal Daun, and reduced them, in their 
turn, to the defensivek Daun was compelled (precisely as 
Frederick &e year before) to take up a strong position 

* What — to give a veiy slight example — can be more dlrect]y^ 
opposite to fact than the following description of a Scottish su eam:— 

** Where slowly winding the doll waters creep, 

** And seem themselves to own die power of sleep.** 
t Memoir of the Rev. Charles Churchill, p. il. ed. 1767 of the 

Pfcms. 
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I in an cntrcncjj^ed camp for the defence of Schweidnitz. 
From this position, strong as it was, both by art and 
nature, Frederick was projecting to dislodge liiin by a 
combined assault, when, on tho 19th of July, the Bussian 
General waited ifpon His Prussian Majesty with most 
unexpectec^ and most unwelcome tidings from Peters¬ 
burg.— The Czar, iiuring the few months since his ac¬ 
cession, had nmduced a wonderful unanimity amongst 
•his subjects; Uicy all agreed in despising his folly and 
abhorring 4iis innovations. Although the latter wcie 
often trifling, they were on that very account perhaps 
tlie less tolerable; and nothing tended more to his down- 
fal than his attempts to deprive the soldiers of their uni¬ 
form, and the clergy of their beards. For the sake of his 
mistress,—# niece of the Chaucellor Worouzow,—he had 
slighted, and, it is said, threatened to repudiate his con¬ 
sort, Catherine, Princess of Anbalt-Zcrbst, a woman of 
superior genius, by whose counsels he might hay^ pro¬ 
fited. Thus, from the Czarina dowAwards, almost ^ery 
one had an interest in forming,—aAd scared any i/i 
revealing or counteracting,—a conspiracy ^gaiAnt hjm. 
On t]^c 9th of July it broke forth,guards mutinied, 
l4]c Empress came to place herself at their head, aud^tlm 
Senate hastened to proclaim lier sovereign in Jier own 
right, by the title of Catherine the Second. So thorough 
was tho unanimity that, as Mr^Keith, the British Envoy, 
declares, this surprising evolution was brought about 
“ and completed in little more than two iiours, without 
“ one drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence 
“ committed.” * The Czai*, who, unconscious of his 
danger, was living secluded with his mistress at Oranien- 
haum, a country-house upon the sca-shore, showed him¬ 
self wholly wanting in energy and courage; he confuted 
to sign, not merely an abdication of his throne, but an 
acknowledgment of his incapacity; and he was removed 
to safe custody near the capital. But how*Hhort is the 
span, whenever an absolute monarch is dethroned, be- 
^ tween his prison and his grave! How soon lias the Court 

* Mr. Keith to Mr, Secretary Grenville, Jnly 12. 1762. Appen¬ 
dix. The fullest account of ti>is singular catastrophe is that by 
Jtulhierc, published (after the death of Catheriiie the Secoud) in the 
last \olmue of his ifutoira ds ^ 

* a a 
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Gazette to announce, with ^rery czpressic;^ of profound 
grief, some kind of fatal illness! In this case the kind 
selected was “ hemorrhoidal cholic,” of which the Czar is 
stated to have died on the seventh day of his confinement. 
In truth, however, the unhappy Prince*was strangled by 
Orlof, a man of gigantic stature and ferocv^us aspect, 
hurnamcd from a wound *‘the Scanfed,** to distinguish 
him from his brother, who was at this tim^tbe Favourite 
of Catherine. * 

To resume the war with Frederick was by no means 
the wish of the new Sovereign, but as little was it her 
intention to continue his ally against Austria- The same 
express which conveyed to Czernicheff the tidings of the 
revolution brought him an order to separate his troops 
from the Prussian, and lead them back to Poland. Such 
was the unforeseen communication which, on the 19th of 
tliG Russian General made to the Prussian Monarch. 
FreS^r^k lost no time in vain regrets; he prevailed 
on Ct:cruiQhefir to coticeal his naws, and delay his depar 
ture forcthree days longer, and on the second of those 
da^s h.^ attacked Daun on the heights of i&urkersdorf. 
Thus, only a few hoars before he was left by his fellies, 
he succeeded in storming the Austrian positions, taking 
beventeec piccLs of cannon and a great number of pri- 
Honera, and driving the enemy to the Bohemian frontier. 
On the 4th of August he cqmmenced the siege of Schweid- 
nitz, which Daun vainly attempted to relieve, and which 
surrendered oq the 9th of October. 

In Saxony the King’s brother, Prince Henry, gained a 
battle at Freybcrg over the Austrians and the troops of 
the Empire combined: and thus the whole result of the 
campaign was disastrous to Maria Theresa. 

Th^ war in Westphalia continued with unabated vi¬ 
gour. In that quarter England maintained annually a 
hundred thousand mon* and expended five millions of 
money, yet ^these exertions, vast as they seem, were 
scarcely adequate, when opposed to the whole Continental 
])Ower of France. The counsels of Lord Bute had, more¬ 
over, produced a coolness and waht of concert between 
himself and the leaders of the German war, and might 
well throw a damp on the spirits of the latter; but the 
genius of Prince Ferdinand supj^Iied every deficiency. 
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He had befoiys him in this*campaign, as in the former, 
two French armies,—the one commanded by the Maresohal 
d’Estr^es, the other bjC the Prince de Soubise; besides 
which. Prince X^^der headed a separate detachment, and 
a reserve under the Prince de Cond4 guarded the Lower 
Phine. On the 24th of June Ferdinand surprised the 
enemy nt Wilhelmsthal, and drove them to the walls of 
Cassel, with $ loss of 4,000 men. A month afterwards 
• ho gained a stili*more decisive advantage (Lord Granby 
commanding bis right wing) over Prince Xavier at Liit- 
temberg. Nay more, by his skilful dispositions he com¬ 
pelled the French to evacuate Gottingen, and, after an 
obstinate siege, to surrender Cassel. The only success 
of which they could boast during this campaign was at 
Johannisberg; where the Prince dc Conde,—whoscdrery 
name might seem to them an earnest of victory,—^vorsfed, 
with heavy loss, the Hereditary*Prince of BrunswicUpf 

Of no less importance at this juncture was theid|fence 
of Portugal. That ancimt kingdom hiyl sunkjto the most 
deplorable weakness, partly from natural and pa^]jy from 
political causes. To the calamities of^he eartHqtiakein 1^55 
had been added those of a conspiracy in 1768; a conspiracy * 
that reflects no slight disbonoiir on the King Don Jo^jih, 
as provoked by licentiousness, and avengdft witlCcruelty.* 
In its results the heads of two noble houses, Avciro and 
Tavora, perished on the scaffold, and the Jesuit Mala- , 
grida at the stake, while a long train of suspicions, cabals, 
and enmities, remained behind. The vigorous admini¬ 
stration of the Conde de Oeyras, afterwards Marquis de 
Pombal, had commenced, but had not as yet produced its 
fruits of reform. The fortresses were dilapidated, the 
finances in arrear; neither order nor confidence prevailed 
among the troops, nor had they a single commaMer of 
note and reputation. The only ^leviation to this gloomy 
picture was the corresponding decline of Spaiji. An Eng¬ 
lish general officer, who was then amongst the Portuguese, 
gives it as his opinion that “ ten thousand well-disciplined 

* See In the Appendix a despatch from Mr. Hay (Sept IS. 1756), 
pving the first account of this conspiracy, and of the attempts at 
Court to represent the King's wound as accidentaL His hujesty . 
hod debauched, besides the Marchioness of Tavora, both the wife and 
the daughter of ihe Duke de Avciro. ^ 

• 4 
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“ troops upon tike frontier might take theer choice nrhe- 
“ ther they would march to Lisbon or to Madrid.” * At 
the outset of the campaign, however, the Spaniards made 
considerable progress; in the Tras os pontes, the towns 
of Miranda, Braganza, and Chaves fell into their hands, 
and in Bcira (where they expected some French reinforce¬ 
ments under the Prince de Beauvau) they reduced the 
ibrtress of Almeida. The chief resistance tliey encoun¬ 
tered was not from the regular troops, b\it from the exas-' 
j>ei‘ated peasantry, whom they hanged and sffot witliout 
mercy, whenever they could take them, and who in return 
committed frightful barbarities upon their prisoners. But 
the arrival of the British succours changed the scene. 
Arms, ammunition, money, and provisions (for all were 
waiving) were all supplied to the Portuguese. A body 
oi‘ auxilary troops landed at Lisbon under Lord Loudoun, 
aaiadier -General BiirgOyne, and other officers, while 
the command of the native army was i^usted to Count 
La Lippe, {iyho ha(l b^en Master of the Artillery to Prince 
Ferdiq^icly'and who enjoyed high reputation as an en- 
giiy^cr and tabtician.f. Thus the progress of the Spaniards 
■ w^ effectually arrested; nay, Burgoyne even retaliated 
iipofi their territory by a'l^prising their magazine and 
tlicir reserve dt Valencia de Alcantara; and before the 
close of the year they had withdrawn beyond their fron¬ 
tiers. »■ 

The expedition against Martinico, so long projected, 
liad been sent fortli at the close of the preceding year, the 
fleet under Admiral Rodney, the land-forces ^ot far sliort 
of 12,0CX) men) under General Monckton. On the 7th of 
January they effected their disembarcation at a creek 
called Cas de Navires, after some resistance, but without 
the 1<#8 of a single man. From thence the^ proceeded 


* Earl of l^wley to Mr. Pitt, April 15. 1762. Chatham Corre- 
apondeuce. 

f It is recorded,—as a proof of the ddll with which the Count had 
trained his artillery men, and of his confidence in them, — that he 
celebrated the King of Prussia’s birthday in 1759, by giving a dinner 
to hU officers in his tent,the flag at the top'of that tent being aimed 
lit during the whole entertainment as a mark for cannon-balls. 
(Anrbenholts, vol. il p.21G.) It is not added with what degree of 
appifite the ufficcra dined 
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to the siege Fort' Eojah A commanding eminence 
above it, Morne Tortenson, was carried by assault; the 
BHtish grenadiers advancing under the cover of their 
batteries, while 1.000 British sailors in fiat-bottomed 
boats rowed clos^ to the shore for their support. The 
reduction af a second height, Morne Gamier, was imme¬ 
diately followed by the capitulation, not only of Fort 
Iloyal, but of^tbe capital St. Pierre, and of the whole 
•island. Nay nJbre, this surrender of Martinico drew 
after it thevsurrender of the dependent isles, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent, so that the British standard now 
waved victorious over all the Caribbees. 

Tlie next object for our arms in the West Indies was 
not French but Spanish. On the Sth of March an expe¬ 
dition against the Havanna had sailed from Portsmouth, 
commanded by General the Earl of Albemarle gnd Ad¬ 
miral Sir George Pocoek. It was joined on its way bf a 
hhare of the sq^pulron which had conquered Mvtinico; 
the whole force, after this additioii{ amounti^ tominc- 
Iccn sliips of the line, eighteen smaller ships or^war, and 
150 transports, with 10,000 soldiers on boanf** 'I'Jiey 
nind^ good their landing near th^llavanna without Ttp- 
fositiun, but on approaching the city found themsalvcs 
licsct with the most formidable obstaclosi Fint among 
these might be reckoned the climate, which, at the summer 
season, to which this enterprise had been delayed, and 
with the needful exposure of active service, is dangerous, 
nay deadly, to an European frame, lihe city itself, 
though like most other sea points in Cuba, destitute of 
natural strength*, had been fortified with the utmost 
skill, cost, and core, as the great mart and centre of the 
Spanish American trade. Within the harbour lay twelve 
ships of the line ; within the ramparts a garrison 
including the country militia, was not inferior in force to 
the besiegers. Besides the strong works fianked with 
bastions which defended the main body of the place, the 
narrow entrance of the harbour was secured by two forts 
deemed well nigh impregnable, the forts of Puntal and of 

• • La isla de Cuba considerada por sas costas es en mucha parts 
“ baxa, y en parages tanto qne parece estar ignal con el mar.** 
(Ulloa, Noticias Americanas, p. 15. ed. 1778.) also the descrip¬ 
tion of Herrera (Decad. i. lib. ix. ch. ti.). 
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. Moto. It was against the Moro that the JEnglish first 
directed their attack. They began on the 12th of Juno 
to construct their batteries, but so thin was the soil, and 
so hard the rock beneath, that they advanced but very 
slowly. The seamen, however, cordially co-operated 
with the soldiers; by their joint exertions the batteries 
were at length completed, and the cannon dragged with 
prodigious labour over a long extent of fugged shore. 
Several of the men at work dropped down dead witli * 
heat, thirst, and fatigue. At length the artillery of tho 
besiegers began to play upon the fort, and some vigorous 
sallies Of the besieged were steadily repulsed. One morn¬ 
ing three ships of the English fleet stationed themselves 
as close as they could to the Moro, and attempted by 
their 4 .fire to dismount its guns, but they were compelled 
to withd;;aw, after slight effect upon the enemy, and great 
damage to themselves. Many days elapsed with little pro¬ 
gress ^ nevertheless the besiegers conti|||ted undaunted, 
and towar^ the tjjosb^of July they were cheered by the 
arrival^^Home expected reinfoi'cements from New York. 
On ^.he 50th eff that mpnth the mines having been sprung, 

* and a practicable breacAi effected (though still narrow and 
diifiealt) the English troo(^ marched up to the assault? 
The eneihy did not on this occasion display tho same 
intrepidity as in their former sallies; many threw down 
^ their arms, and cried for quarter; many others rushed 
headlong towards the water, where they perished; yet 
their ofiicers soft them a most gallant example, and it was 
not until both their first and second in command (Don 
Luis de Velasco and tho Marques de Gh)nzale8) had fallen 
mortally wounded that the besiegers stood victorious on 
the summit of the castle wall. 

Th» Moro thus conquered, batteries werC forthwith 
raised against the Havanna itself, and on the 11th of 
August their fire beg^n. Witliin six hours they had 
silenced neaAy all the enemy’s guns; flags of truce then 
appeai'ed from every quarter of the town ; and a capitu¬ 
lation ensued, by which, not only the Havanna, but the 
district 180 miles to the westward, and all the ships in 
the harbour, were yielded to the l^glish. This capitu¬ 
lation was not signed until the morning of the 13th, 
though the 12th has been more commonly alleged, for the 
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sake of connecting this aus^ficious event with the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales. It came in good time, —the 
English had already Ifst above 1,100 men'from sickness 
or the sword, and 1 find it asserted that at the time of the 
surrender no more than 2,600 remained capable of real 
service,* • 

Treasure and merchandise of immense value, — tlie 
whole, according to one computation, not far short of 
3,000,0002. f, Tell into the hands of the victors. But great 
and just discontents arose at the distribution of the prize- 
money, in violation, it was said, of the established rules. 
While no more than 32.14«. 9c2. were allotted to a common 
seaman, and 42. Is, 8d, to a common soldier, the Admiral 
and General each obtained the enormous sum of 122,6972. 

Shortly afterwards was achieved a conquest of scj^rcely 
less importance, in an opposite quarter of the gbbe. An 
expedition against the Philippine Islands had oeeq sent 
out from Ma£a|s; it comprised only ope King’s torment, 
and in nli, including Sepoys and Marines, onl« 2,3w men 
of land forces, commanded by Brigaiier-Gdmral, after¬ 
wards Sir William Draper. They landed •Dear'^ElElai^lla, 
the ^chief city, on the 24th of ^ptember, before*the* 
Spanish garrison had received any odicial tidings oS the 
war. The Archbishop, however, who acted as General 
and Governor, maintained his walls with becoming re¬ 
solution ; nay, on one occa^on he directed a sally of 
several hundred native islanders who had been trained to' 
arras in the Spanish service, and who came rushing on 
with savage ferocity; but they were soon repulsed, and 
many of them died gnawing like wild beasts the bayonets 
that pierced them. On the twelfth day after the landing, 
a practicable breach having been effected, the English 
carried the city by storm, and gave it up during several 
hours to all the horrors of pillage. The Archbishop and 
his officers, who Lad retired to the citadel, were admitted 
to a capitulation for the whole cluster of isl&nds and the 
ships in harbour, by which they consented to pay as 
ransom for their property two millions of dollars in 

* Eutick’s History of the War, voL v. p. 982. 

t Animal Begister 1769, parti, p. 43: 
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money, and the same sum in*bills upon tbp treasury at 
Madrid. « 

But the reduction of the Philip^Dines was not our only 
success in that quarter. A frigate, and a ship of the line 
from Draper’s squadron, overtook and captured an Aca¬ 
pulco galleon, the Santisiina IVinidad, with a cargo 
valued at three millions of dollars. Another and still 
greater prize was the llerinione, bound ^om Lima to 
Cadiz, which fell into our hands when almost arrived at 
its destination, being taken off Cape St. Vincftit by two 
English frigates. The treasure on board, amounting to 
full 800,000/., arrived in London, and passed through St. 
flames’s Street, on the very morning of the Prince of 
Wales’s birth \ and the King, with all the company as¬ 
sembled in Her Majesty’s anteroom on this joyful event, 
8urveyc(l,from the window the exulting procession, at¬ 
tended by standards and bcttle-drums. 

To coiAutorbalance tliesc great advantages on the part 
of Englant^tlie Krpnda could only point to their descent 
at St. John's in Newfoundland, from wluch, moreover, 
they were expelled in the course of the same summer, — 

■ antT the Spaniards only to their conquest of the Por- 
tugiiA'se colony of Sacramento on the Rio de La Plata.* 
In that colony, liowever, they seized some British ships, 
and merchandise of considerable value, and they were 
the better able to defeat and repulse an expedition which 
several private adventurers, English and Portuguese, had 
directed against the Spanish settlement of Buenos Ayres. 

Our great successes in this year both by sea and land 
aiforded opposite arguments to the contending parties at 
home. The partisans of Bute and Newcastle might boast 
tliat Victory had not resigned with Mr. Pitt. On the 
other hand, the followers or admirers of the Great Com¬ 
moner put forth a variety of ingenious illustrations tend¬ 
ing to prove that the Imnour of the recent conquests be¬ 
longed in trilth to him: — The single eloquence of Mr. 
“ Pitt, like an annihilated star, can shine many months 
“ after it has set; 1 tell you it has conquered Martinico,'* 
—• says Horace Walpole.* “ The instrument which Mr. 


* To G. Montagu, March 3i2. 1762. 
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“ Pitt used jfill vibrated, though touched by a difTerenfc 
“ handj’i^ says Mr. Thackeray.* 

But no suecesses, however great, no triumphs, liowevei* 
glorious, could turn the tlioughts of Lord Bute from his 
constant object of peace, — an object, which, however in 
itself prMseworthy, demands a due regard both to alli¬ 
ances contracted and to advantages gained. He made 
his first ovei^Jures to the Court of Versailles through the 
neutral Court Sardinia; they were of course eagerly 
accepted,%nd a new negotiation commenced. On the 6tli 
of ^ptember the Duke of Bedford embarked as Ambas¬ 
sador from England ; on the 12th the Duke de Nivernois 
landed as Ambassador from France. Of these two noble¬ 
men, Bedford, though well versed in affairs, was, perhaps, 
in some degree, disqualified by his hasty temper ^r the 
]>rofcssion of a Temple or a Gondomar; and JJivernois 
was only celebrated for his graceful manners and his 
pretty songs.f Indeed, as I find it alleged, ^eiifler of 
these Dukes was intrusted with th^ rjal anc^pecr^ busi¬ 
ness, which passed between Choiseul and I>u^ through 
the agency of the Sardinian Envoys.} F am %ouiyl to 
say« however, that Bedford's own^cspatchcs, as prest^ved- 
*in the State Paper Office, seqp to me to prove an earnest 
and careful attention to his duties. Nc^ woukl ho have 
knowingly submitted to any diminution of authority. 
When soon after his landing he found by his advices 
from home a new and unexpected curtailment in his* 
former full powers, he wrote to Lord Bute from Paris on 

* Life of Chatham, voL ii. p. 8. 

f The best of those (and yet poor enough) is probably his GentilU 
Boularigh-e • 


** Pes dons que tn nous livres 
“ Peut-on se rejouir ?—^ 

** Si ta main nous fait vtvre 
** Tes yeux nous font monrir 1 *’ 


(Chansons Choisies, vol. iv. p. 105. ed. X^ndrea 1785.) 

} SVoui private information to Mr. Adolphus (Hist., vol. t p. 96. 
ed. 1840). Compare his narrative with Hr. Wright's (Cavendish 
Debates, vol. i. p. 627.) and Mr. Thackeray's (Idfo of Chatham, vol. ii. 
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tUc 20th, and to Lord EgrciAont on the 2hpt and again 
on the 24tli of September, complaining in str^g terms 
of the deficiency, and insisting thit it should be supplied. 

With the anxiety for peace which i\ow prevail^ on 
both sides a few days sufficed to settle the principal con¬ 
ditions. It was agreed with respect to SpaiiF and Por¬ 
tugal that each should preserve the same limits as before 
hostilities began. The Spaniards were required to con¬ 
cede all the three points on which their Declaration of * 
War against England had been founded,—referring the 
questions of capture to British Courts of Law,—ad¬ 
mitting our claim to cut log-wood in Honduras, — and 
relinquishing their own to catch fish off Newfoundland. 
Indeed, as to this Spanish claim of fishery, says Sir 
Josepli Yorke, *Mt is a point we should not dare to yield, 

“ as Mfr Pitt told them, though they were masters of the 
** Tqwer of London.” • 

W^hr respect to France and England, it was agreed 
that huih j^iould i^fr^in from taking any further part or 
fiirnisl^ir^ any further succours in the German war. 
The French \roops w^ere to restore whatever territories 
• tlicy held in Hesse or* Hanover, and evacuate thots of 
ClciAes and Gucldrcs. Minorca was to be exchanged foi* 
Belleislc,^ and the harbour of Dunkirk reduced to the 
state which had been fixed by the peace of Aix La Cha- 
pelle, and by preceding tref«ties. 

In America, France ceded to England the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Gcotia, and Cape Breton, with stipulations 
for the free exercise of their religion by the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics of Canada, and that such of them as chose might 
liave liberty to leave the country, and transport their 
effects, within the space of the ensuing eightew months. 
The limits of Louisiana were more strictly defined. The 
French were to enjoy the right of fishery on part of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and to posset the small islets of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
as a shelter for their fishermen, under the express con- 
ditian of never raising any batteries, or maintaining more 
than fifty soldiers for their guard. England restored to 
France the Islands of Gui^loupe, M^tinico, and St, 


* To Mr. MitchoU, October 9.1768. 
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Lucia, bbt retained Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada 

In Africa, the Frenqjh were to relinquish Senegal, but 
recover Goree,—and in the East Indies they bound 
themselves to l^eep no troops and raise no fortifications 
in Bengal on which terms the factories and settlements 
which they held before the war were given back to their 
possession. 

I Moreover, it *was agreed that any conquests that might 
meanwhile have been made by any of the parties in any 
quarter of the globe, but which were not yet known 
(words comprising at that period of the negotiation both 
the Havanna and the Philippines), should be restored 
without compensation. 

With these terms. Preliminary Articles were in g^very 
short time almost read^ for signature at Paris. But they 
were delayed by Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador, 
who knowing only the commencement of the sie^Cnof the 
Ilavanna, and confident in the sSten^th ofjthat^lace, 
fully expected some great disaster to fho Bml^h arms.* 
When the news came, that on the contrai*y th(p|§p^ish 
stropg-hold was surrendered, Grimaldi’s objections teftho* 
dtreaty vanished,—but objections, as was natural, Arose 
in another quarter. Mr. Grenville and«Lord £gFcmont 
urged to their colleagues the propriety, nay, necessity of 
demanding some equivalent • for the Havanna. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, with his headlong eagerness for* 
peace, expressed his fears lest the ne^tiation should 
thus be embarrassed or delayed; he wished to conclude 
the preliminaries upon the same terms os if this last con¬ 
quest had never been made; and he proposed that its 
name should only be mentioned as one of the places to 
be restored. So strong was the difieronce of opinion on 
this essential point that it led, as we shall presently see, 
to Grenville’s resignation of the Seals. But as he 
still remained in office, though in another* and inferior 
department, and as he and Lord Egremont still continued 
to press their views with the certain support of popular 

* Slamoudi, del IVan^aii, vol. xxix. p. Sfi3. liOrd Egrc- 

mont’e despatch annonneing to the Duke of Bedford the lorrendcr of 
the Havanna, is dated September S9. I7S9. U.S. State Paper Office. 
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opinion, Lord Bute was at length comp^dlcd in &omo 
degree to give way. On the 26tli of October—for not 
until the previous day had the dofference in the Cabinet 
been finally composed—instructions were sent to the 
Duke of Bedford, desiring him to insisf upon the cession 
either of Florida or of Porto Rico, in return fr)r the Ha- 
vanna.* Florida appears to have been granted with 
little of real difficulty or delay; and thefe seems good 
reason to believe that with a moderate dfgree of firmness* 
and perseverance in the English Cabinet both cessions 
might have been obtained. 

Thus then, on the 3d of November, the Preliminaries 
of Peace, on the terras I have already set forth, were 
signed at Fontainebleau. By a private Convention be¬ 
tween France and Spain, the colony of Louisiana was 
ceded to the latter power, as some recompense fur its loss 
of Florida, * 

It* ip ^related by Mr. Wood, ITndcr-Secrctnry of State, 
that, 6ein&directed t6 submit those preliminaries to Lord 
Granvill«r*who was then upon his death-bed, and who 
expired<a'shoct time afterwards: — “I found liim solan- 
“ gtiid that I proposed postponing my business foij. an- 
** other time; but he insisted that I should stay, saying) 

“ it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty. lie 
“ then desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened 
“ witli great attention, an/1 recovered spirits enough to 
“ declare the approbation of a dying statesman (I use his 
“ own words) ton tlie most glorious war, and tlie most 
*Mionourablo peace this nation ever saw/'f Tlio calm 
reflections of posterity will not, I think, confirm this par- 
rial judgment. To them the terms obtained will appear 
by no means fully commensurate to the conquests that 
we had made, nor to the expectations which had been, 
not unreasonabl}', raised. As to Lord Bute’s eagernqps to 
set at nought the blood so gloriously shed at the Ha- 

I 

* Earl nf E^moTit to the Duke of Bedford, October, 26. 1762. — 
On the 11th the Duke had transmitted a representation from the 
French Ministers, stating that the demand of even the smallest terri¬ 
torial equivalent for the Havanna might perha|» prevent, and must 
certainly delay, the conclusion of a peace. ^ the Appendix to 
this volume. 

f Essay on Homer \ Deface. 
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vanna, and 1;^ fling away tliaf important conquest, with¬ 
out any compensation, there can scarcely, 1 imagine, be 
moro than one opinioni But, besides the relinquishing 
of Porto Bico bj his haste, and the gaining of Florida 
in his own despite, there seems no reason to doubt 
that, witla a more lofty and resolute spirit in our coun¬ 
cils, we might easily have retained Gorce, with either 
Guadaloupe ^ Martinico, and a part at least of the 
■ French settlemdhts in the East Indies. If, — as was 
urged by Bord Bute and his friends, to ex 9 usc their over- 
zeal for peace, — our National Debt had been doubled 
during the war, and already amounted to 122,600,000/.^, 
it might not be impossible to retort that argument 
against them, and to contend that so large an expcncli- 
tui'c, most successfully applied, called in the negotiation 
for entirely corresponding and adequate advantages. But 
although th^ amount of the posBessions Anally secured to 
us by France (for I cannot call them cessions, ^when 
every one, except Mincrrca, was already in hands,) 
appears not quite equal to our just claims, yet 4 it 

still further removed from that “jnost treacherous,*in- 
“ setturc, and disgraceful capitiflation,” which party- ‘ 
hatred hastened to proclaim i^. The misrepresentafions 
against this treaty were undoubtedly ilr grelter than 
even its defects. 

Before, however, I pass from the consideration of theso 
Preliminaries, I must observe, that the same party ran¬ 
cour which so virulently arraigned them produced also a 
personal charge of corruption against Lord Bute. Tins 
charge was in 1770 publicly brought before the House 
of Commons by Dr. Musgrave, .but was then signally 
foiled.f It did not, however, on that account die away. 
Many years afterwards Mr. Wilberforce states it as fol¬ 
lows in his Private Diary: “ I dined with Lord Cam- 

** den.He is sure that Lord Bute got money by the 

** peace of Paris. He can account for his Sinking near 

300,000/. in land and houses; and his paternal estate 
“ in the island which bears his name is not above 1,>500/. 

** a year; and he is a life-tenant only of Wortley, which 

* Smith's Wealth of Kations, book v. ch. 3, This refers only to 
the Funded Debt. 

f Park Hist, vol. xvi. p, 763—785. 
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“ may be 8,000/. or 10,000/.”^—Little incliped as I have 
shown myself to applaud Lord Bute’s public course of 
policy, 1 feci bound to point out the great improbability 
of this charge, and above all the great hurdsliip and*in- 
justice of condemning any character, even on a Chan¬ 
cellor’s authority, witliout a trace of legal proof,. 

During these negotiations,—and in part resulting from 
them,—occurred some Ministerial changes^ Lord Anson 
hud died in the course of the summer, knd his place at 
the Board of Admiralty had been supplied by <the Earl of 
Halifax. But when the difference of opinion respecting 
the Havanna induced Mr. Grenville to resign the Seals 
and the lead of the House of Commons, without, however, 
retiring from the administration, ho became First Lord 
of thf Admiralty, and Halifax Secretary of State. This 
arrangement made it necessary for Lord Bute to place 
the guidance of the Ilou:o of Commons in other bands ; 
and, indeed, had Mr. Grenville even been willing to re¬ 
tain It, defence of the Treaty might probably have 
requiredgreater powers of debate than he possessed. 
Under these‘'circumstances Lord Bute pitched upon a 
statbsman still in yet already well-nigh forgotten, 

and«the survivor of his own brilliant reputation. It wa:. 
decided that Mf. Fox,— while retaining his post of Pay¬ 
master, and only adding to it a sinecure for life f,—should 
he admitted into the Cabinet, and be considered the re- 
spon.sihle Minister of the Crown in the Lower House. 
His ill-hcalth appears to have been the main obstacle to 
his acceptance of the Seals. 

The Opposition meanwhile was rapidly gathering 
strength. His Royal Highness of Cumberland declared 
himself hostile to the Ministers; and the old Duke of 
Newcastle, having now decidedly engaged against them, 
was eagerly, and in all directions, beating up for recruits. 
Thanks in a great measure to his influence and persuasion, 
two other gteat Whig noblemen,—the Duke of Devon- 

• Wilberforce’s Private Diary, July 16. 1789. — Life, vol. i. p, 233. 
ed. 1638. 1 need scarcely notice a similar charge brought against 
the Duke of Bedford by the anonymous and nnscnipulous pen of 
Juniu». 

f ** Writer of the Tallies and Clerk of the Fells in Ireland,** 
CoiQinons* Journals, November 25.1762. 
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shire, and, sqf)n after him, tfie Marquis of Rockingham,— 
resigned their places in the Royal Household. Theso 
defections (fur so they Were termed at Court), and, above 
alljtthat of Devonshire as Lord Chamberlain, were in tlie 
highest degree galling to the Favourite. TJnhappily lie 
knew ho# to communicate his resentment and indig- 
nation to his Master. A few days afterwards the King 
in Council culed for the Council-book, and ordered the 
• Duke of Devonsliire’s name to be struck from the list,— 
H most wafiton indignity to a man of most unblemished 
character, which the precedents of Pulteney and Lord 
George Sackville,—almost the only ones, — are wholly 
insufficient to excuse.* 

Among the men in office whom the Duke of Newcasth' 
was incessantly exhorting and enticing to resign w8s the 
Treasurer of the Navy, Lord Barrington, who owed con¬ 
siderable obligations to His OTraco. Lord Barrington 
himself has left a curious, and as yq}; unpublished, ^cord 
of the conferences upoh this occasion: “ ^jhding His 
“ Grace was in town, and desired to see me, jmnt di- 

“ rcctly to Newcastle Hpuse.The Duke said to : 

“ Yewr friends resign,—the Duke of‘Devonshire, Lord 
* Rockingham, and so forth#—1 answered, that iTho- 
“ noured them all, and was very sorry tliey h^ quitted 
“ the King’s service, but that resigning only because 
** others bad so done was faction. — He said he had been 
“ill-used.— 1 answered: ‘ My Lord, when you quitted 
“ ‘ I offered to quit with you, which yoif did not suffc'r 
“ * your friends to do. You have not been ill-used since; 
“ ‘ but I liave the greatest obligations to you ; and there- 
“ ‘ fore, if you now insist upon ray quitting, as a personal 
“ ‘ return to you for them, and will allow me to give this 
“ ‘ reason to my friends and the world, it may justify my 
“ ‘ resignation to them and myself.’ — This the Duke de- 
“ clined, but pressed my resignatioVi for my pwn sake. — 
“ 1 answered, that 1 could not justify distressing a go- 
“ vemmeut which had used me kindly, and had not acted 

* ** This proceeding is almost novel, having never happened but to 

** Xiord Hath and Ix)rd George Sackville.” (H. Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, November 9.1762.) Dird Buckingham resigned after, and 
notwithstanding, this violent measure. The Duke’s, kinsmen, ix>rds 
G^rge Cavendish and Besborough, also threw up their places. • 
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BO as to justify opposition.—The Duke th^n told me he 
wished me well| but would never more talk with me on 
“business.—I would hare enter&d into further ma^r, 

“ but he said he was busy, and took leaye of me.—Illiid 
“ I should ever acknowledge my obligations to him, and 
“ act accordingly,—which he said was only words.”* 
With BO many and such bitter adversaries, the pros¬ 
pects of the new administration were far e^^'orn hopeful. 
Horace Walpole writes in October; “ Whether peace or * 
“ war, I would not give Lord Bute much fuV the place 
“ he will have this day twelvemonth.” t And at nearly 
the same period Lord Chesterfield adds: “ I should 
“ naturally think that this Session will be a stormy one; 

“ that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part; but if he is 
“ pleased, as the Ministers say, there is no otlier .^lus to 
“ blow ar storm.”} It soon appeared, however, that tho 
grea/ ruler of the tempest' was very far from pleased. 

SuBh^ivas the state and such the prospect of parties 
when*^ theJ^Farliamcnt mot on the 25th of November, 
The reception of Ilis Majesty as he passed along the 
crowdea streets indicated a decline of his popularity; 
ana Lord Bute was hissed and pelted both in going- and 
returning. Within doors nothing of importance occurred 
on this m^st da^; Pitt was absent from gout, and Fox. for 
re-election. But when the Preliminaries of Peace bad 
been duly laid before both^Houses, ^ Address in appro¬ 
bation of them was moved on the 9th of December by 
Lord Bute in*'the Lords and by Fox in the Commons. 
Lord Bute was answered by Lord Hardwicke at great 
length, and with his usual ability; but so small appeared 
the number of dissentients to the Treaty that the Oppo¬ 
sition did not venture to call for a division, la the other 
House Pitt rose as soon as Fox had sat down, and in¬ 
veighed against the peace with much eloquence and more 
exaggeration. There Was scarcely an article that did nut 
afford him iopics of censure, nor was he sparing, in an 
account of his own previous negotiation, of reflections 

I 

■i 

* Memoir by Lord Bairington, inserted in his Life by the Bishop 
of Darbam, p 79—86. (Unpnbli^cd.) 
t To the Hon. H. S. Conway, October 4.1768, 

4 T 6 his Kon, November IS. 1762. 
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against Lori Bute. “ I contended,** he cried, " several 
“ times in vain for the whole exclusive fishery, hut I was 
<< overruled; I repeat 1 was overruled, not by the foreign 
“ dhemy, but by another enemy!”—This remarkable 
speech extended to the length of three hours and a half, 
a]though*Pitt, even at the outset, was suffering an agony 
of pain from his gout; when he rose he was supported 
by two friends^ as he proceeded he was allowed the in¬ 
dulgence, as yet unprecedented, of speaking from his 
seat; an^ at the conclusion he was compell^ to leave 
the House without taking part in the division. The re¬ 
sult of that division was no more commensurate to his 


eloquence than the terms of peace had been to our 
triumphs in war;—319 Members were found to vote 
for the Preliminaries and only 65 against them. • 
Clieered by such miyoritios, the Gnvemmen* sent in¬ 
structions to the Duke of Bedford to proceed with the 


definitive Treaty. Though no mateyal point was1:h!inged, 
several weeks were cori^umed in its nsgotiatjln. It was 
at longth concluded on the 10th of February J[763, and 
from the place of its signature was called* the Peace of 
Pai48. * • I ' 


• By the withdrawal of Franco and England frori! the 
German contest, and by the previous se&ssion^of Russia 
and Sweden, Fredrick and Maria Theresa were left to 
wage the war singjic-handod. For the Electorate of, 
Saxony, of which by far the greater part was in Prussian 
hands, had long become a burthen instead of a benefit to 
Austria- But when so mighty an alliance had failed of suc¬ 
cess, what hope could remain to the Empress Queen alone ? 
Accordingly, soon after the close of the campaign, she in¬ 
timated her readiness for peace; a truce was forthwith con¬ 
cluded, and a negotiation begun. M. de Hertsberg on the 
part of Prussia, M. de GoUenbach on the part of Austria, 
M. de Fritsch on the part^f Soxofty, met at the hunting- 
palace of Iliibertsburg lietween Dresden &d Leipsick. 
The terms of the treaty were not hard to adjust. Fre¬ 
derick had more than <sce declared, even at the lowest 
pitch of his fortunes, that he would not purchase peace 
at the sacrifice of even a single village, and {hough the 
Ministers of Maria Theresa struggled for the retention of 
Glat^ the only one of her conquests which still remiyned 

T a 
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to her, they specilily yielded, and all three parties were 
reinstated in the same territory as before the war. With 
this basis the peace was signed on^thc 15th of February. 
Six weeks afterwards Frederick made a public entry into 
his capital, which ho bad not seen for six years; he sat 
in an open carriage with Frince Ferdinand of llfunswick 
at his side; and the people of Berlin, thinned as they 
were in numbers, and well-nigh ruined ^nc fortunes, by 
the long«protracted war, greeted with ontliusiaatic shouto 
the heroes of their country.* Never had any ^Sovereign 
waged so arduous a contest with more undeviating spirit 
or more varying success. Of ten pitched battles where 
lie commanded in person he had been worsted in three and 
victorious in seven. Of six, where other chiefs directed 
the Pmssian armies, every one, except only Frince Henry’s 
at Freybe/g, had been a defeat. According to Frederick’s 
own icomputatioii he had lost in these terrible seven 
years ?80;000 soldiers^while of Russians there had fallen 
120,000, of.^Austrians 140,000, and of French 200,000. 
But 8U(^caumbers, vast as they seem, give a most in¬ 
adequate idea of all idie misery, .desolation, and liavoc 
which this warfare had wrought. Pestilence had Bvfcpt 
away^any peaceful thousands; whole districts, especially 
in Brandenburg and Pomerania, were turned to wastes; 
all the best dwellings laid in ashes; tbp very sced-corn in 
part devoured, and none hxtc women #nd childi'en left to 
Ibllow the plough. An officer reports that he rode through 
seven villages of Hesse in which he found only one single 
human being; a clergyman who was boiling horse-b(*ans 
for his dinner.f But no dangers could vanquish, no 
sufferings exhaust, the patriotic spirit of the Prussians. 
Seeing the independence of their country at s^tako, they 
scarcely even murmured or complained; they showed 
themselves ready in such a cause to encounter the worst 
])erils with unshrinking couragp, and endure the worst 
liardshipa with magnanimous patience. Their conduct as 
a people during the two appalling struggles of 1756 and 

* The popolation of Berlin, which in 1747 was 107,324 souls, hod 
in 1761 declined to 98,238, of whom no less than 30,000 were 
reduced to subsist on weekly alms. (Preuss, Lebens-Geschichtei 
vol. ii. p 349.) 

t .^h.nhalU, vol. il p. 280. 
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1813 has al\^ys appeared th me deserving of tlic highest 
admiration. From other countries and other ages History 
can show several chiefs as great as Frederick, and many 
chiefs greater than BlUcher. How few, on the contrary, 
are tlic nations uiat, like the Prussian at these two pe¬ 
riods, have stood firm against foreign invaders with the 
utmost energy and the utmost moderation combined,— 
never relcntii|g in tlieir just hostility, and never venting 
* it, like some soiAliern races, in deeds of tumult and assas¬ 
sination,—& proud of their martial renown, yet not blindly 
relying upon it, and always vindicating that pride by 
fresh achievements and accumulated glories. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INDU. 

« 

If in somo fairy talo or supernatural legend Ve were to 
read of an island, seated far in the Northern seas, so un- 
genial in its climate and so barren in its soil that no richer 
fruits than sloes or,blackberries were its aboriginal growth, 
—whose tribes of painted savages continued to dwell in 
huts.of sedge, or, at best, pile together altars of rude 
6t#e, for ages after other nations widely spread over the 
glol)e had already achiew?d wondrous works of sculpture 
and deaign, the gorgeous rock-temples of Etlora, the 
storidd obelisks Tiiebes, or the lion-crested portals of 
Mycenas* 4 ip^If it were added, that this island had after¬ 
wards tty skill and ii^ustiy attained the highest degree 
‘ of Artificial fertility, ami combined in its luxury the fruits 
of ei^^ery clime,—that the, sea, instead of remaining its* 
barrier, Lad almost a part of its empire,—that 

its inhabitants wei'e now amongst the foremost of the 
earth in commerce and in freedom, in arts and in arras, 
—that their indomitable energy had subdued, across 
fifteen thousanl miles of ocean, a land ten times more ex¬ 
tensive than their own,—that in this territory they now 
peacefully reigned over one hundred and twenty millions 
H|rof subjects or dependents,—the race of the builders of 
Ellora, and the heirs of the Great Mogul;—If, further 
stiU, we were told that in this conquest thd rule of all 
other conquests had been reversed,—that the reign of the • 
strangers, alien in blood, in language, and in faith, had 
been beyond any other in that region fraught with bless¬ 
ings, — that humanity and justice, the security of life and 
property, the progress of improvement and instruction, 
were far greater under the worst of tlie foreign governors* 
fhan under the best of the native priiSces;—with what 
scorn might wo not be tempted to fling down the lying 
scroll,—exclaiming that even in fiction there should be 
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some decent^unds of probability observed,—that even 
in the Arabian Nights no such prodigies are wrought by 
spells or talismans,—by the lamp of Aladdin or the seal 
of Solomon! 

To the marvels of this the most remarkable event in 
politics since the discovery of the New WorW,—the sub¬ 
jugation of India by the English,—might be added, how 
seldom and hgw imperfectly its particulars are known to 
*tho English thelnselves. Men of education and know¬ 
ledge amoligst us will generally be found far better versed 
in other modern achievements of much less magnitude, 
and in which our countrymen had no concern. Tlie 
reason is, 1 conceive, that the historians of British India, 
some of them eminent in other respects, all require from 
tlicir readers for their due comprehension a preliminary 
stuck of Eastern lore. Perhaps a stronger popular Im- 
jircssion might attend a less beamed and less copious 
work. Meanwhile, to trace the origin of our*Eastern 
greatness in a slight but clear add ^aitliful^outlihe,— 
however feebly performed, is at least no unw^t^y aim, 

I shall endeavour in this and th^ followifig clfaptar to 
shadow forth the first part of the*carcer,—sometimes, it * 
ts true, marred by incapacity,•and sometimes stained by 
injustice, — but on the whole the career f»f genfas and of 
valour, by which in less than fifty years a factory was 
changed into an empire. • 

The earliest authentic accounts of India and its inhab¬ 
itants are derived from the expedition *of Alexander. 
Modern critics have remarked with surprise how well 
the descriptions given by his officers portray what we 
now behold in that country at the distance of two thou¬ 
sand years. The delicate and slender forms of the people; 
their dark complexion ; their black uncurled hair; their 
cotton ^iment; their vegetable food; their training of 
elephants to battle; their division into separate castes; 
the prohibition of intermarriage from dne caste to 
another; the name of Brachmani or Bramins to their 
priests; the custom of widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ; — these, and several 
other particulars which Arrian has recorded, apply to 
the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient Hindoos.* 

* Bobertfton’s Historical ptsqaisitioa, p. SI. and 187. ed. 179d. 
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The progress of Alexander ih India itself ^d not extend 
beyond the district of the Funjaub, and the navigation 
of the Indus between that district and the sea. But on 
Afghanistan he made a more lasting impression; a dy¬ 
nasty which ho founded in that country is proved by its 
coins to have subsisted during several generations; and 
a monument which he raised even now remains.—When, 
in l^Iay J842, a melancholy train of captiyes, the survi- 
I'ors of the greatest military disaster that England had* 
ever yet to mourn, — were slowly wending ujl'tlie moun¬ 
tain-passes of Cabul, they beheld, towering high above 
them, the column of the Macedonian conqueror.* 

Many ages after Alexander’s expedition, the tide of 
Mahometan invasion, which had already overwhelmed the 
kingdom of Persia, approached the shores of the Indus 
and the ^Granges. The gentle unwarlike Hindoos, with 
thei]; antiquated forms oftidolatry, were ill-fitted to with¬ 
stand .tlj^enthusiasm of a new religion, and the energy 
of a liiercc^ race. But it is remarkable, that, widely as 
the disci^^lcs of the Koran spread in India, there was 
nev^r, aS* in liSce caseS],.any amalgamation between the con- 
• quc&'ed and the conquerors, — between tlie old faith and 
the xew. Although the lif^ahomctana have succeeded izf 
converting almost every man of almost every other nation 
that they conquered, and although in India they formed 
the sovereign and controlling power in so many states and 
for so many years, yet they do not now exceed, and never 
have exceeded, one seventh of the whole Indian population. 

At the period of Alexander’s invasion, as during most 
of the Mahometan conquests, the provinces of India do 
not appear combined in any general system, nor ruled by 
any single sovereign. Alexander found there separate 
and it would seem independent chiefs,—such'os Porus,— 
whose appellation, according to modern commentators, 
was not a name, but a title; —merely the Greek ending 

I 

* Compare, on Alexander's Pillar, Lady Sale’s Journal (p. 354.) 
with Lieut. Kyre’s (p. SOI.). For the Grec^ reigns in Affghanistan 
1 would refer the reader to the learned and important work of Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, London, 1641, and to a noto in 
the excellent History of early India by my much respected friend, 
Mr. Moaiitstuait Rlphiostone (vol. i. p. 468—476.). 
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added to tlie Indian i*oou or^prinrc.* TIjus also neither 
Mahmoud of fthuznee, nor Gengis-Kh:in, nor Tamerlane, 
had to encounter a sole monarch of India. But at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century of our era (I pass by the 
earlier dynasties)*a great empire was founded at Agra 
by a race af Moguls. The first of these Emperors was 
Zehur-ood-Deen Mahomed, surnamed Baber, or the 

Tiger,” a descendant of the great Tamerlane. His own 
Memoirs, wliicn %.re still preserved, relate in detail the 
exploits byavhich he overcame, and the arts by which lie 
circumvented, his numerous opponents. He died in 1530, 
when on the point of carrying his arms beyond Bahar. 
But his schemes of conquest were fuldllod or exceeded 
by his successors, each of whom became known in Europe 
by the title of the Great Mogul. Above all, however^ tlui 
name of Baber’s grandson, Akbar, is yet famous Jlirongh 
the East. During a reign of fifty years, concluding in 
1605, ho was ever waging fierce and succesatU wars, 
sometimes against rebellious provinc<*s, RoiiK^tim^s against 
Hindoo tribes, and sometimes against ^fahbmdl^ neigh- 
hoiirs. Nevertheless, while thus exltjudiiig his empfi-efjie 
did qpt ncgloet its internal impravement; on the cAi- 
tvary, so numerous were his measures of legislation ^nd 
finance that they rather seemed to betolacn a period of 
uninterrupted peace. 

Another reign, distinguishcik by conquest, and extend¬ 
ing to half a century, was that of Aurungzebe. His 
armies spread far in the south of the Deesan, and over¬ 
threw the powerful Rajahs or Princes of Beejapour and 
Golconda. But by far his most formidable enemy in this 
quarter was Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta do¬ 
minion. For many years did this intrepid and wily 
chieftain balance on the south of the Nerbudda the for¬ 
tunes of the Great Mogul. The tidings of his death, in 
1680, at the untimely age of fifty-two, were as joyful to 
Aurungzebe as those of any victory; nor did the Em¬ 
peror then attempt to conceal either his own satisfaction 
or the merits of his foe. “ He was,” said Aurungzebe, 
“ a great captain, and the only one who has had the mag- 

* Vincent on Nearchus, p. 19. Mitford’s Histoiy of Greece 
▼oL viii. p. 206. ed. 1829. 
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nanimity to raise a new kingdom, whilst I have been 
** endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ InAia. My armies have been applied against him for 
nineteen years, and nevertheless h^s state has been 
“ always increasing.” * 

The loss of Sivajee was, for the time at le^t, irrepar¬ 
able to the Mahrattas. Though never subdued, they were 
defeated and dispersed, and compelled tortake shelter in 
their hill forts or im|>ervious jungles. Among othef 
tribes, the Rajahs readily acknowledged thdhneelves the 
tributaries or dependents of the Mogul Empire. Other 
states, again, became governed by socbahdars or Vice¬ 
roys, under the immediate appointment of the Emperor. 
On the whole, it is probable that there never yet had 
been^a time in Ilindostan when the whole peninsula was 
80 ncar^ brought beneath the supreme dominion of one 
map. • 

The piswer of Aurungzebe, and the magnificence of the 
Couft of l^cllit (fpr to Delhi had* the seat of empire been 
again ti^nsferred), are described by more than one in- 
telligerh: Eu^opcan tiiaveller. “ In riches and resources,” 
sa^s Tavernier, ** the*Grcat Mogul is in Asia what the 

“ Sung of Prance is in Evrope.When I took lea^e 

“ of HiA' Majrtity on the Ist of November 1665 he was 
** pleased to desire that 1 should stay, and see the festivals 

in honour of his birtb-day.On this occasion the 

Emperor is weighed in state, and if he is found to weigh 
“ more than oh the preceding year there are great public 
“ rejoicings. The grandees of the empire, the Viceroys of 
“ the provinces, and the ladies of the Court, came to make 
“ their offerings, which, in pi-ecious stones, gold and 
silver, rich carpets and broc^es, elephants,^camels, and 
horses, amounted when 1 was present to upwards of 

tliirty millions of our livres.The tents are of red 

** velvet, embroidered* with gold, so heavy that the poles 
** which Bu|fport them are as thick as the masts of ships, 
“ and some of them from thirty-five to forty feet in height. 
** .The Great Mogul has seven splendid thrones; 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 94. 
ed. 1805. From another passage (p. 263.) it app^ that Anrang- 
sicbe used to call Sivajee ** the Mountain Rat,*' which, like the 5m of 
Homer (11. lib. xl vers. 557.), was designed for praise. 
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** one coTere^with diamonds, another Tvith rubies, with 
“ emeralds, or with pearls. The value of the one most 
** precious (called the Peacock Throne) is estimated by 
the Royal Treasurers at a number of lacs of rupees 
“ equivalent to alSove one hundred and sixty miltSons of 
“ livrea. .. While the Emperor is on his throne fifteen 
“ horses stand ready caparisoned on his right and asinany 
“ on his left, t^o bridles of each horse enriched with pre- 
cious stones, afid some great jewel dependent from his 
neck. ,. Elephants are trained to kneel down before 
“ the throne, and do His Majesty reverence with their 
trunks ; and the Emperor’s favourite elephant costs five 
hundred rupees of monthly expense, being fed on good 
meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to 

“ drink.When the Emperor rides abroad op his 

“ elephant he is followed by a great number; of his 
“ OMRAiis, or nobles, on horseback,^and the meanest 
of these Omrahs, commands two thousand cavalry.”* 
Another traveller, Genielli Carrerf, ip the jear 1695, 
visited the camp of the Great Mogul. Accol^^g to bis 
description, “ the Imperial army consisted of 60,00trhoj*Be- 
“ meii and 100,000 infantry; theil) were for the bag^ge • 
* 5,000 camels and 3,000 elepliants, but tlio numbqr of 
“ suttlcrs and camp-followers was immoBse ; S9 that the 
camp contained above half a million of people. It was 
“ thirty miles in circuit. . . .• Aurungzehe himself was 
** of slender figure and of delicate features ; a little bent 
at this time, with the weight of fourscove years. His 
beard, which was white and fufl, shone forth in strik- 
“ ing contrast to his olive complexion.” 

Aurungzehe expired in 1707 ; almost the only instance 
of either sovereign or statesman who has approached the 
age of one hundred years. The character of his suc¬ 
cessors,—as compared to his own, to Akbar’s and to 
Baber’s, — was feeble and unwarlike. Throughout tlic 
East the fortunes of the state ever follow ill quick suc¬ 
cession the disposition of the Monarch; and thus the de¬ 
cline of the M!ogul dynasty was most rapid and most com- 

* 

• I have here abridged a chapter of Tavernier. (Voyages, vrf. ii- 
p. 266—272. cd. l679.; 

f Anecdotes Oriental^ vol. ii. p. 441. ed. 1773. 
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plete. In little more than thirty years from the death of 
Aurungzebe the Persians under Nadir Sh&h had sacked 
the city of Delhi.* The Mahrattas, emerging from their 
fastnesses, had resumed tlieir expeditions, and begun to 
aim at^mpire. The conquered Pajahdj or the appointed 
Soubahdars, — though still professing themselyes depen¬ 
dent,—had ceased to pay any real obedience^ and sub¬ 
mission to the Mogul throne. 

In this distinction between nominal And substantial 
authority, the state of India might be, not uraptly, com¬ 
pared to the state at the same period of Gk^rmany. Ac¬ 
cording to ancient forms, the princes who had long since 
become independent of the Grrmanic Emperor,—^nay, who 
were sometimes hostile to him,-^still continued, iu name, 
the humblest of his vassals. The Margrave of llranden- 
burg was still Great Chamberlain, and the Elector of 
Hanover Arch-Troasurey of the Empire.f Yet Frederick 
the*^ 8000 ^,d of Prussia would not have been more surprised 
had he l^n summoned, in confqrmity with his patent, to 
carry a ivirlte Valid and a golden key in the pageantries 
of thef^alaoe at Vienna, than would the contemporary 
Kajalis of the Deccan^ if required to pay tribute or do 
bondage to the Court of Delhi. • 

At nerrly thf same peribd that the Moguls were found¬ 
ing tlieir empire along the Ganges did the Portuguese 
discover the passage of tl^ Cape of Good Hope. Vasco 
de Gama and his brave companions stepped on the Indian 
shore at Calicyt in the month of May 1498. Seldom havi^ 
truth and poetry beemso closely combined; the achieve¬ 
ment of that voyage by Vasco de Gama is the greatest 
feat of the Portuguese in arms •, the celebration of that 
voyage by Luis de Camoens is their greatest feat in 
letters. The valour of their captains,—of their Albu¬ 
querque and their John de Castro,—overcame the re¬ 
sistance of the native, chiefs, and made good their settle¬ 
ments from«the coast of Malabar to the gulph of Persia, 

* Histoire de Nader Chah traduite par Sir W. Jones, vol ii. p. 74. 
Tho bombast of Kastem panegyric extends even to the Sovereign’s 
horse. “ Le coursier de’Sa Majeste, dont les pas etaiont semblaUes 
“ kceuxdu Boleil, ct dont les traces s’etendaiont dans tout runivers,” 
dec. &c. (p. 21.) 

f Butler’s Revolutions of the Germanic Empire, p. 105., 8cc. 
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— at Goa and Ormuz. For*some time it appears to have 
been thought by other European Powers, that the dis¬ 
covery of tliG passage round Africa by the Portuguese 
gave them some exclusive claim to its navigation. Hut 
after the year 1^0 the conquest of Portugal by Spain, 
and the eKomplc of the Dutch who had already formed 
establishments not only in India but the Spice Islands, 
aroused the cqpimercial enterprise of England. In 151)9 
«nn Association '^as formed for the I'rado to tlio East 
Indies ; a Aim was raised by subscription, amounting to 
68,000^.; and a petition was presented to the Crown for 
a Koyal Charter. Queen Elizabeth wavered during some 
time, apprehending fresh entanglements with Spain. At 
length, in December 1600, the boon was granted; the 
“Adventurers” (for so were they termed at that ^inie) 
were constituted a body corporate, under the., title of 
“ the Governor and Company #f Merchants of Loqdon 
“ trading into the East Indies.” Hy their Ch«atcr they 
obtained the right of purchasing lanfis wit]iout*limit&tion, 
and the monopoly of tlieir trade during nffeen under 
the direction of a Governor, and tiventy-folir other jer- 
sonsjn Coromithae, to be elected nfhnually. In tlie exer¬ 
cise of those privileges they to contend againsbnu- 
merouB opponents, at homo as well as abrofiid, hut they did 
not want powerful friends and allies. “ I confess,” writes, 
Lord Bacon to King James on another occasion, “1 did 
“ ever think that trading in Companies is most agreeable 
“ to the English nature, which wanteth that same general 
“ vein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 
** serveth to them instead of a Company, and therefore 1 
“ dare not advise to venture this great trade of the king- 

dom, which hath been so long under Government, in a 
“ free or loose trade.”*' Thus, in 1609, the Charter of 
the new Company was not only renewed but rendered 
perpetual, — with a saving clause, ■ however, that should 
any national detriment be at any time fouftd to ensue, 
these exclusive privileges should, aRer three years’ notice, 
cease and expire. 

It does not seem, however, that the trade of the new 

* Bacon was here referring to the Woollen Trade. Letter to the 
King, February 25. I6l5. icon's Works, vol. iv. p. 514. cd. 1740. 
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Company was extensive. Their first voyagp consisted of 
four ships and one pinnace, having on board 28,742/. in 
bullion, and 6,860/. in goods, suck as cloth, lead, tin, cut¬ 
lery, and glass. Many other of their voyages were of 
smaller amount; thus, in 1612, when they united into a 
Joint Stock Company, they sent out only one^hip, with 
l,2d0/. in bullion and 650/. in goods. But their clear 
profits on their capital wore immense; sCoi^ely ever, it is 
stated, below 100 per cent.* * * 

During the Civil Wars the Company shared' in the de¬ 
cline of every other branch of trade and industry. But 
soon after the accession of Charles the Second they ob¬ 
tained a new Charter, which not only confirmed their 
ancient privileges but vested in thorn authority, through 
their«ngents in India, to make peace and war with any 
prince o^ people, not being Christians, and to seize within 
theip limits, and send home as prisoners, any Englishmen 
found wiM'out a licence. It jnay well bo supposed that in 
the hknds f)f apy /^xdtusive Company this last privilege 
was not ^ikely to lie dormant. Thus, on one occasion, 
whQn ode of \heir Goyernors had been urged to enforce 
* the*ponaltic8 against interlopers with the utmost rigour, 
undihad replied, that un^iappily the laws of England 
would n<A let hkn proceed so far as might be wished,— 
jSir Josiah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
wrote back in anger, as follows: “ We expect that our 
“ orders are to be your rules, and not the laws of England, 
which are a«heap of nonsense, compiled by a few ig- 
norant country gentfemen, who hardly know how to 
** make laws for the good of their own iamilies, much less 
** for the regulating of Companies and foreign Com- 
** merco.” t 

The period of the Revolution was not so favourable to 
the Company as that of the Restoration. A rival Com¬ 
pany arose, professing for its object greater freedom of 
trade with llie East Indies, and supported by a majority 
in the House of Commons. It is said that the com¬ 
petition of these two Companies with the private traders 

* Mill’s Hstory, voUi. p. S5. ed. 1826. 

f Helton's New Account of India, vol i. p. 232., m cited by 
.Bruce and Mill. 
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and with one another had nigh ruined both.* Cer¬ 
tain it is tha# appointments under the new Company were 
sought as eagerly as under the old. 1 have found, for 
example, in the diplomatic correspondence of that period, 
an account of aif English gentleman at Madrid, “ who is 

resolve^to return in hopes to be entertained to go as a 
** Writer to the East Indies in the service of the New 

“ Company.”! 

^ An Union between these Companies, essential, as it 
seemed, toatheir expected profits, was delayed by their 
angry feelings till 1702. Even then, by the Indenture 
which passed the Great Seal, several points were loft 
unsettled between them, and sepapite transactions were 
allowed to tlKjir agents in India for the stocks already 
sent out. Thus the ensuing years were fraught witli 
continued jarrings and contentions. But in l7o5 the 
Government having required fi^m ea<;h Company a loan 
without.interest towards tlie expenses of the^^r, Soth 
heartily combined to av^rt, if theyacould, or |it least to 
mitigate, the common danger. Their^reliiaiftiag differ¬ 
ences were referred to the arbitration of the LorfTrea- 
.surer^ Godolphin; and* his awasd*, which an Act* of • 
12arliament confirmed, placed the affairs of the two CJpm- 
panies on a firm and enduriftg basis. Jt was*enactcd, 
that the sum of 1,200,000^, without interest, should be 
advanced to the Government,by the United Company, 
which, being added to a former loan of 2,000,000/. at 
eight per cent., made upon the whole 3,200,000/. with 
five per cent, interest,—that they should be empowered 
to borrow, through their Court of Directors and upon 
their common se^ to the amount of 1,500,000/.,—and 
that their privileges should be continued till three years' 
notice after 1726, and till repayment of their capital.— 
In 1712 they obtained a prolongation of their term till 
1736; in 1730 till 1769; and in 17.43 tiU 1783.} 

« 

* Wealth of Nations, book y. ch. t 

f Hon. Alexander Stanhope to his son, Bladrid, June 1.1699. 

} Anderson’s Histoiy of Gommeroe, vol ii p. 257. 326. and 372. 
ed. 1764. In 1730 Sir Bobert Walpole stipol^ed the abatement of 
the interest paid to them fiom five to four per cent, and their pay* 
ment of 200,0002. towards the public service. In 1748 they agreed 
to advance another mlllioo at three per cent 

VOL. IT. U 
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After the grant of the fi^st Charter by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and the growth of the Company’s tfade in India, 
their two main factories were fixed at Surat and Bantam. 
Surat was then the principal sea-port of the Mogul 
Empire, where the Mahometan pilgrims were wont to 
assemble for their voyages towards Mecca.,, Bantam, 
from its position in the island of Java, commanded the 
best part of the Spice trade. But at Surat the Com¬ 
pany’s servants were harassed by the hostility of the 
Portuguese, as at Bantam by the hostility of, the Dutch. 
To such heights did these dificrences rise that in 1622 
the English assisted the Persians in the recovery of 
Ormuz from the 'Pox^gnesa, and that in 1623 the Dutch 
committed the outrage termed the Massacre of Am- 
boyna,”—putting to death, after a trial, and confession of 
guilt extorted by torture, Captain Towerson and nine 
other Englishmen., on % charge of conspiracy. In the 
findl Fe,gp|t, many years afterwards, the factories both at 
Bantam ^nd Suratiwere relinquished by the Company. 
Other aii(i neiRrel settlements of theirs hod, meanwhile, 
grown* (;£to importance.—In 1640 the English obtained 
pewission from a iTtqdoo Prince in the Carnatic to pur¬ 
chase the ground adjoining the Portuguese settlemi^nt of 
St. Thori4, oiv,which th^y proceeded to raise Fort 
George and the town of JM^dras. At the Company’s 
“first beginning to build a fort,” — thus writes the 
Agency, — “ there were only the French padke’s and 
“about six ^hermen’s houses!”* But in a very few 
years Madras had b?come a thriving town. — About 
twenty years afterwards, on the marriage of Charles the 
Second to Catherine of Braganza, the town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to the King of England as a part of 
the Infanta’s dowry. For some 4ime the'' Portuguese 
Governor continued to evade the grant, alleging that the 
patent of His Majesty was not in accordance with the 
customs of Portug^; he was compelled to yield; but the 
possession being found on trial to cost more than it pro¬ 
duced, it was given up by King Charles to the East India 
Company, and became one of ^eir principal stations. 

* See a note to Onne’iHistoricri Fragments on the Mogul Empire, 
p. 330. 
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Nor was Bengal neglected. Considering the beauty 
and richnes# of that province, a proverb was already 
current among the Europeans, that there are a hundred 
gates for entering and not one for leaving it.* Tiie 
Dutch, the Port&guese, and the English had established 
their faetpries at or near the town of Hooghly on one oi 
the branches — also called Hooghly—of the Ganges. 
But during the reign of James the Second the impru- 
^dcnco of some o^the Company’s servants, and the seizure 
of a Moguhjunk, had highly incensed the native Powers. 
The English found it necessary to leave Hooghly, and 
drop twenty-five miles down the river, to the village of 
Chuttanuttee. Some petty hostilities ensued, not only in 
Bengal but along the coasts of India; several small fac¬ 
tories of the \3ompany were taken and plundered, nyr did 
they speed well in their endeavours either for defence or 
reprisal. It was about tliis period that their settlement 
at Surat was finally transfori-dd to Bombay. nauch 
irritated was AurungzeUe at the rcpcA'ts of thes^iostitities, 
lliat lie issued orders for the total*expulsK>n Com¬ 

pany’s servants from his dominions^ but he was fl|(fpegsed 
by t^o humble apologies of the Eaglisb traders, and ^he « 
aurnest intercession of the l^indoo, to whom this gom- 
mcrce was a source of profit. The English might even 
have resumed their factory at Hooghly, but preferred 
their new station at Chuttanuttee, and in 1698 obtained 
from the Mogul, on payment of an anndal rent, a grant 
of the land on which it stood. Then, without delay, they 
began to construct for its defened a citadel, named Fort 
William, under whose shelter there grew by degrees from ' 
a mean village the great town of Calcutta,—the capital 
of modern India. Perhaps no other city, excepting its 
<;ontemporary, Petersburg, has ever in a century and a 
half from its origin attained so high a pitch of splendour 
and importance.f A letter is now before me which £ 
once received from a Governor General of India, accus- 


* Anecdotes Orientsles, voL H» p. 342. ed. 1773. * 

f It is remarkable how much these two cities resemble each other. 
Bi^op Hebor writes from Calcutta: ** The whole is so like some 

** parts of Petershn^ thatit is hardly possibly for' me to fiincy myself 
** any where else.* Jotmal, October 11. 1624. 
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tomed to all the magnificenoe of European Courts, but 
describing with eloquent warmth his admifktion and as- 
toifishment at the first view of Calcutta,—“ the City of 
“ Palaces,” as he declares it most truly termed. 

At nearly the same period another l^tation, — Tegna- 
pataro, a town on the coast of Coromandel, to. the south 
of Madras,—was obtained by purchase. It was sumamed 
Fort St. David, was strengthened with walls and bul¬ 
warks, and was made subordinate ter Ivladras for it:^ 
government. < 

Thus then before the accession of the House of Hanover 
these three main stations,—Fort William, Fort St. George, 
and Bombay, — had been erected into Presidencies, or 
central posts of Government; not, however, as at present, 
subject to one supreme authority, but each independent 
of the rest. Each was governed by a President and a 
Council of nine on twelve members, appointed by the 
Coiui; os||,.J)irectors in Eflgland. Each was surrounded 
with^forti^cations, and guarded.by a small force, partly 
Europeas. And 'paVtly native, in the service of the Com¬ 
pany. * ciiie^Europe^ns were either recruits enlisted in 
, England or strollers ard deserters from other services in 
Indj^k. Among these the descendants of the old settlerc, 
especially the Portuguese, were called Topasses,—from 
the TOPE or hat which they wore instead of turban. The 
natives, as yet ill-armed a,nd ill-trained, were known by 
the name of Sepoys,— a corruption from the Indian 
word siPAHi, Hvsoldicr. But the territory of the English 
scarcely extended out''of sight of their towns, nor had 
tlieir military preparations any other object than the 
unmolested enjoyment of their trade. Far from aiming 
at conquest and aggrandisement, they had often to tremble 
for their homes. ^ lately as 1742 the “ Mahfatta Ditch ” 
was dug round a part of Calcutta, to protect the city from 
an inroad of the fierce race of Sivajee. 

Even before the commencement of the eighteenth 
century it might be said tliat all rivalry had ceased in 
India between the Company’s servants and the Dutch or 
Portuguese. The latter, besides their treaties of close 
alliance with England, had utterly declined from their 
ancient greatness and renown. The Dutch directed by 
far their principal attention to their possessions in Java 
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and the adjoining islands. But another still more formid¬ 
able power had already struck root on the Indian soil.— 
The French under LouiB tho Fourteenth had established 
an East India Company, in emulation of out own; like 
us, they hod obtained a settlement on the Hooghly riyer; 
— at Chsndernagore, above Calcutta; like us, they had 
built a fort on the coast of the Carnatic, about eighty 
miles south Madras, which they called Pondicherry. 
•In Malabar and *Candeish they had no settlement to vie 
with BomUky; but, on tho other hand, they had colonised 
two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean ;—the one formerly 
a Dutch possession, and called Mauritius, from Prince 
Maurice of Orange ; the second, discovered by tho Portu¬ 
guese, with the appellation of Mascarenhas, from one of 
their Indian Viceroys.* The first now rcceivQ^ the 
name of Isle de France, and the second of Isle ^e Bour¬ 
bon, and both, under the assiduous care of their jievr 
masters, rapidly grew in wealth and populatioas^* On the 
whole, the settlements of the FrcnclT oi^ t^e IxjSian Coasts 
and seas were governed by two Presidencies,^ the ono 
at Isle de France, the other at Pondicherry.* •* * 
It *80 chanced, that at the breaking out of the Var* 
Wetween France and England in 1744 both the FaencU 
Presidencies were ruled by men of 9uperi(A: gcniifs. Mahe 
de La Bourdonnais commanded at Isle de France; a man 
of Breton blood, full of the generous ardour, of the resolute 
firmness, which have ever marked that noble race. Since 
his tenth year he had served in the NiVvy on various 
voyages from the Baltic to the fndian seas, and he liad 
acquired consummate skill, not only in the direction and 
pilotage but in the building and equipment of a fieet. 
Nor was he less skilled in the cares of civil administra¬ 
tion, It is to him that the Mauritius owes the first dawn 
of its present prosperity. In the words of on cyc-witness: 
“Whatever 1 have seen in that'island most usefully 
“ devised or most ably executed was the work of La 

* This was, I conceive, Don Pedro de Mascarenhas, the eighth 
Viceroy. Camoens has addressed tu him some spirited lines (Lnsiad, 
canto X, stanzas 55—57.), which, however, I can oii'.y admire through 
a translation. 
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BourdonnaiB.” * Ever zeal6as for his couij^try’a welfare, 
he was yet incapable of pursuing it by any other means 
than those of honour and good faith. 

Dupleix 'firas the son of a Farmer general, and the 
heir of a considerable fortune. From early youth he had 
been employed by the French East India Company, and 
bad gradually risen to the government of Pondicherry 
and of all the subordinate factories on thf*^ continent of 
Hindostan. During his whole career he bad zealously* 
studied the interests of tlie Company, without^cglccting 
his own, and the abilities which ho had displayed were 
great and various. The calculations of commerce were 
not more habitual or more easy to him than the arma¬ 
ments of war or the wiles of diplomacy. With the idea 
of Indian sovereignty ever active in his mind, he had 
plunged theadlong into all the tangled and obscure in¬ 
trigues of the nativ6 Powers. Above all he caballed with 
the natiw<^ABOB or deputed Prince of Arcot, or, as some¬ 
times* callef^ of ^hu eftrnatic, (Arcot being the capital, and 
Carnatic %he country,^ and with his superior the Sou- 
bahdar dr Viceroy of the Deccan, more frequently termed 
'the^iZAH. Beguiled Ifjr a childish vanity, he was onger 
to nSGume for himself, as they did, the pompous titles of 
NABOB anU bahActder, which, as he pretended, had been 
conferred upon him by the Court of Delhi. It would 
almost seem, moreover, as*'if in this intercourse or this 
imitation he had derived from the neighbouring Princes 
something of Ibeir usual duplicity and falsehood, their 
jealousy and their revenge* His breach of faith on 
several occasions with his enemies is even less to be con¬ 
demned than his perfidy to some of hia own countrymen 
and colleagues. But fortunate was* it perhaps for the 
supremacy of England in the East, that two such great 
commanders as Dupleix and La Bourdonnais should by 
the fault of the first have become estranged from any 
ef^tive combination, and Lave turned their separate 
energies against each other. 

On tlie declaration of war inl744 an English squadrqn 

• Bemardbi de fit. Pierre (Pr^ambule h Fan] et Virginle). He 
adds, bitterly : " Oh toub qoi Tons occupez da bonheur des hommM 

** atteadM poiut de reconkpenee peadiint votre vie !** 
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under Commodore Barnet had been sent to the Indian 
seas. M. d! La Bourdonnais, on his part, exerting his 
9 cant3r means with indefatigable perseverance, succeeded 
in fitting out nine ships, but nearly all leaky and un¬ 
sound, and he embarked upwards of 3,000 men, but of 
these theae were 400 invalids and 700 Caffres or Lascars. 
On the 6th of July, New Style, 1746, the two fleets en¬ 
gaged near Fort St. David, but the battle began and 
•ended in a distaflt cannonade. Next morning the English 
stood out 10 sea, while the French directed their course 
to Pondicherry. The object of La Bourdonnais was the 
capture of Madras, and he made a requisition on Dupleix 
for some stores and sixty pieces of artillery. But the 
jealous mind of Dupleix could ill brook contributing to 
his rival’s success, lie refused the stores, allowed ^^^7 
thirty cannon of inferior calibre, and sent on bo%rd water 
so bad as to produce a dysenteay in Ulie fleet.* 

Not disheartened, however,*by these unexjj^'^ted diffi¬ 
culties, La Bourdotfnaisa appeared cffiT J^adras #n Septem¬ 
ber X746, and proceeded to diseidbark his iflqfley force. 
The city, though at this period rich^and pop&louf,Vq|£t ill- 
defepdea; one division^ called “the Black Town,” 6nly< 
•overed by a common wall; thg other, “ the White T<pvrii/’ 
or Fort St. Gleorge, begirt with a rampart anc> bastions, 
but these very slight and faulty in construction. There 
were but 300 Englishmen in tiie colony, and of them only 
200 were soldiers. Under such circumstances no effective 
resistance could be expected; noverthelets the garrison 
sustained a bombardment during three days, and obtaflied 
at last an honourable capitulation. It was agreed that 
the English should be prisoners of war upon parole, and 
that the town should remain in possession of the French 
until it should be ransomed. La Bourdonnais giving his 
promise that the ransom required should be fair and 

m 

* From the commencement of hostilities in 1746 1 find a sure 
and faithfhl gnide in Mr. Orme. (IXitUny of Military IVangactionJ^, * 
2 wdnmes, ed. 1803.) Mr. narrative is much less minute, but 
ckjlte in some measure firom other materials, and with a different 
pKk of view. The Uib of dive by Sir John Malcolm (3 voIk. 
ed. 1836), though ill-digested, is fraught with many interesting factM 
and leUei^ and the article upon it by Mr. Macanlay, (EdinbuigU 
Beview, Noh czlii) is equally accurate and brUliiint. 

U 4 
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moderate. The sum was fixed some time afterwards be¬ 
tween the French Commander and the English Council 
at 440,000/. On these terms the invaders marched in; 
the keys wete delivered by the Govemop at the gate, and 
the French colours were ^splayed from Fort St. George. 
La Bourdonnais had been the more readily iftduced to 
grant this capitulation since his instructions were per¬ 
emptory against his retaining any English/actory which 
he might succeed in seizing.*—Not a single Frenchman* 
had been killed during the siege, and only fbur or five 
English from the explosion of the bombs. 

There were two persons, however, even among his own 
confederates, to whom the success of La Bourdonnais 
gave no pleasure; the Nabob of Arcot and the Governor 
of Fqpdicherry. At the first news of the siege, this 
Nabob, ^nwar-ood-Deen by name, sent a letter to Du- 
pleif, vehemently complaining of the presumption of the 
French inc.i^ttacUng Madras without his permission as 
princO of lilie si^purfiling district. I)upleix pacified his 
ally with*;{> promise that the town, if taken, should be 
givc^ u]l to Him, — a 4 )romiso which, there is little risk 
•in ifdirming, Dupleix bhd never the slightest intention to 
fulfil But Dupleix could npt restrain his own resentmenf 
when lieMlieardHhc terms of the capitulation. To his 
views of sovereignty in India it was essential that the 
English should be expelled the country, and Madras bo 
either retained or razed to the ground. Accordingly, 
when La Bourdonnais again disembarked at Pondicherry, 
with the spoils of the Conquered town, a long and fierce 
altercation arose between the rival chiefs. La Bourdon- 
nais urged, “ Madras- is my conquest, and I am bound in 
“ honour to keep the capitulation by which I^entered it.” 

Dupleix answered, Madras once taken becomes a 
“ town within my spWe and under my jurisdiction, and 
** can only be disposed of as my judgment may determine.” 
— “ You know the instructions which I have received 
“ from the King,” pursued La Bourdonnais ; “ they pro- 
“ hibit me from retaining any Conquest.” — “You do ||gt 

* ** II est CRpreBSement defendu au Sieur de la Bourdonnai^e 

** s'emparer d*aacnn etablissement cm comptoir des ennemis pour Id 
** conserver.” Signd Obey, comtbolecb ggnebal. (Mill, vol. iii 
p. 61. ed. 1626.) 
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“ know the instructions wl^ich I have received from the 
“ Company,* retQ|ted Duplcix; “ they authorise me to 
" keep Madras.” * • 

These differences with Dupleix prevented La Bour 
donnais from piitsuing, as he had designed, his expedi¬ 
tion agaiiLSt the other British settlements in India. A 
part of his fleet had been scattered and disabled by tin' 
Monsoon; but on the other hand, he had been joined by 
•a squadron frmniFrancc, and, on the whole, his force was 
far superior to any that the English could at this time 
and in this quarter bring against him. All his proposals, 
however, for an union of counsels and resources were 
scornfully rejected by Dupleix, who had now no other 
object than to rid himself of an aspiring colleague. For 
this object he stooped at length to deliberate falsehood. 
Ho gave a solemn promise to fulfil the capiti||ation of 
Madras, on the faith of which La Bourdonnais eonsentt'd 
to re-embark, leaving a part t)f his fleet DupTcix, 
and steering with the iscst to AcliCcn^ in qufst oi^some 
English ships. Not succeeding in*the search, returned 
to the Mauritius, and from thence^to France, wTin^^wer 
for his <!6nduct. On hbi voyage diome he was take^ by • 
tlie English, and conveyed to^London, but was thcr# re¬ 
ceived with respect, and dismissed on parole, fit Paris, 
on the contrary, he found himself preceded by the per¬ 
fidious insinuations of his ri^al. He was thrown into 
the Bastille, his fortune plundered, his papers seized, and 
his will torn open; himself secluded from his wife and 
children, and even debarred the Tise of pen and ink for 
his defence. When, at length, after many months’ sus¬ 
pense, he was examined before a Boyol Commission, ho 
lieard his services denied, his integrity questioned, and 
the decline of commerce resulting from the war urged as 
his reproach. “ Will you explain,” asked of him one of 
the East India Directors, how it happened that under 
“ your management your own private aflairs have thriven 
“ BO well, and those of the Company so ill ?”—“ Because,” 
answered La Bourdonnais, without hesitation, “ 1 ma* 

* I derive this fiommary of the discaasion or correspondence from 
the article Pumcix in the Biographie UniVersisllc ~ an article 
written by the wm of Lelly, in part iroxn MS. documonta. 
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" nftged my own affairs accoiiding to my own judgment, 

and I managed the Company’s acc^||^ing’’to your in- 

structions! ” * After many harass!^ inquiries, and 
•three years’*^ detention, his innocence was publicly ac- 
knowMged; but his long imprisonment had broken his 
health, or rather, perhaps, his heart; he lingered for 
some time in a painful illness, and in 1754 expired. The 
Government, wise and just too late, grante^ a pension to 
his widow. t , 

Only seven days after La Bourdonnais had tailed from 
Pondicherry, Dupleix, in utter defiance of his recent pro¬ 
mise, obtained a warrant from his Council annulling the 
capitulation of Madras. Thus, so far from restoring the 
city within a few weeks, on payment of the stipulated 
sum, ^he principal inhabitants were brought under a 
guard Pondicheny, and paraded in triumph through 
the streets. Such conduct had, at least, the advantage 
of absolvii^ them from fhe obligation of their previous 
pai\)l&, aa% se^er^ df them, assumiAg Hindoo attire or 
other disguises, made their way from Pondicherry to Fort 
St. PavM, the two Eipttlements being less than twenty 
•miltia asunder. Among those Who thus escaped^was 
youiyg Hobert Clive, then 9 , merchant’s clerk, afterwards 
a conquel^br and'Statesman. 

It was not long ere some troops were sent out by Du¬ 
pleix (Dupleix himself waano warrior) for the reduction 
of Fort St. David; but the Nabob of Arcot, to whom 
the cession of Madras had been promised, being now dis¬ 
appointed in his hopes, Vnd filled with resentment, joined 
his forces to the English, and the invaders were repulsed 
with loss. Not discouraged, Dupleix opened a now nego¬ 
tiation with the Nabob, who, on some fresh lures held 
out to him, consented to desert the English, and again 
embrace the French interest, with the usual fickleness of 
an Asiatic despot. Thus, in March 1747, Dupleix could 
under better auspices resume his expedition against Fort 
St. David, and his soldiers were advancing, as they 
thought, to a certain conquest, when a number of ships 
were descried in the offing as about to anchor in 
roads* These were no sooner recognized as English than 

* Bcmsrdin de Sk Pierre, CEuvres, vol. vl p, 1 ^. od.q8S0i 
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the French relinquished tlieir design, and hastened back 
to Pondich^ry, » 

The English deet, thus opportune in its appearance, 
was commanded by Admiral Griffin, who had been senu 
from England with two men of war to strengthen the 
Bengal squadron. In the next ensuing months further 
reinforcements, both naval and military, were brought 
at different t^nes by Admiral Boscawen and Major Law¬ 
rence ; the fornfer taking the chief command at sea, and 
the second on shore. So large was this accession of force 
as to turn at once, and heavily, tlie scale against the 
French. It became possible, nay, even, as it seemed, not 
difficult, to retaliate the loss of Madras by the capture of 
Pondicherry. With this view the English took the field 
in August 1748, having in readiness 2,700 European 
troops, 1,P00 sailors, who had been taught thp manual 
exercise during the voyage, and 2,080 Sepoys in thq ser¬ 
vice of the Company. At tlib news of thi^ armament, 
the greatest, porh^s, from moderA l^urope yhich^ India 
had yet seen, the Nabob of Arcotliasteneato*qifange sides 
once more, and declare himself an^nglish tillyf^iojsven 
progaised the succour df 2,000 lforse,.but only sent ^00^ 
4)uplcix, on his part, could i^j^uster 1,800 European^ and 
3,000 Sepoys, but his dispositions w4re»by far* the more 
skilful and able. Though accused ef too much con¬ 
sidering his own safety, and»alwnys keeping beyond the , 
reach of shot he, at all events, knew liow to inspire his 
men with military ardour, while the English were dis¬ 
pirited by the want of practiefi in their commanders, 
wasted by sickness, and harassed by the rains^ which had 
begun thi*ee weeks before the usual season. At length 
they found it necessary to raise the siege, after thirty-one 
days of open trenches, and the loss of 1,000 men. The 
French G^overno^, in his usual boastful strain, immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed his triumph bydetters to all the chief 
Soubiffidars of India, and even to the Great Mogul. 


* This was one of the accusations afterwords brought against 
Dnpleix by the French East India Company. DnpleU does not 
seem to have denied the facts, but he pieced qve U hmit det 
hrmes mupmdak ms r^exion» et que U calm muI conveaait d son 
, Quill's Hist. voLiiL p. 74.) 
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Such was the state of afFairt in India wheq the tidjnf;s 
came that a peace had been signed at Aix La Chapelle, 
and tliat a restitution of conquests had been stipulated. 
It became, ndeesaary for Dupieix to yieltj Madras to the 
English, which he did with extreme reluctance, and after 
long delay. On this occasion of recovering Matlras, the 
English also took possession of St. Thom6, which the 
natives had conquered from the Fortugue«e, but which 
of late “ seemed,” says Mr. Orme, “ to belong to nobody, 
“ for there were no officers, either civil or militfry, acting 
“ with authority in the place.” * 

The rival settlements of Pondicherry and Madras, 
though now debarred from any further direct hostility, 
were not long in assailing each other indirectly, as aux¬ 
iliaries' in the contests of the native Princes. A new 
scene was, rapidly opening to tlie ambition of Dupicix. 
The .Nizam, or Vicefby oPjthe Deccan under the Mogul, 
liad lately 4^ed, and been succeeded by liis son, Nazir 
Jung,'but (ne pf ,his"grandsons,^ Mirzapha Jung, had 
claimed tlN* vacant throne. At the same time, in the 
dependoriP province ofrthe Carnatic, Ghunda Sah^)), son- 
in-laV of a former Nabbb, appeared as a compctitoi to 
the roigning Prince, Anwariood-Deen. Tlicre seems the* 
less necessity to \*^igh the justice of these various claims, 
since it scarcely foiled an element in the consideration 
.of those who espoused them. Neither the French nor 
the English at this period had any object in such 
struggles beyonfl their own aggrandizement, and the hu¬ 
miliation of their rivals ; and, moreover, so loose and un¬ 
settled were then the politics of India,—^with Ihe authority 
of the Great Mogul supreme in theory and null in fact,— 
that plausible arguments might have been found in favour 
of the worst pretensions. Dupleix eagerly seized the op¬ 
portunity to enhance his own importance, by establishing 
through his aid a Viceroy of the Deccan and a Nabob of 
the Carnatic. lie promised his support to the two pre¬ 
tenders, who had combined their interests and their 
armies, and who were now reinforced with 2,000 Sepoys 
' and several hundred Europeans. Nor did they want 
skilful officers from Pondicherry; one, above all, the^ 


* Ornie’s Hisu, toL L p. 131. 
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Marquis de Bussy, showed himself no less able in the 
field than Duplcix was 16 council. In Au{;ust 1749 a 
battle ensued beneath .the fort of Amboor, wlien the dis¬ 
cipline of the French auxiliaries turned, the tide of 
victory, and when the veteran and subtle Nabob, An- 
war-oo4iDcen, was slain. His capital, Arcot, and the 
greater part of his dominions, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. His son, Mahomed Ali, with tlio wreck of 
^ Iiis army, fie® t^ Trichinopoly, and endeavoured to main¬ 
tain hims^f, assuming the title of Nabob of Arcot, and 
acknowledged as such by the English ; but their zeal in 
his behalf was faint and languid, and, moreover, they 
M'cre at this juncture entangled with some insignificant 
operations in I'anjore. Dupleix, on the contrary, was 
all activity and ardour. Even on learning that his con¬ 
federate, Mirzapha Jung, had sufiered a reversoV for¬ 
tune, and was a prisoner in the cay^p of Nazif Jung, he 
did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation. When, 
at length, in December 1750, the army whic4 he l^a^ set 
in motion came in sight of Nazir ifuVig’ay'^bo Indian 
prince viewed its scanty numbers with scorn*qa^ling out 
that it was only “the mad attcmplTof a parcel of drdlfiken 
• ‘ hTuropeans ! ’’ But even before the',trumpets sounded 
to battle Nazir Jung found* cause to juc th% po®er of 
Dupleix. A conspiracy had been formed by the French 
among his own followers ; one of them aimed a carabine 
as Nazir Jung rode up on his elephant, and the Indian * 
prince fell det^ on the plain. His Jiead ^2as then severed 
from his body, and carried on a pole before the tent of 
Mirzapha Jung, who, freed from his fetters, was by the 
whole united army—thus sudden are the turns of Ori¬ 
ental politics! — hailed as the Nizam. 

' The exultation of Dupleix knew no hounds. On the 
spot where Nazir Jung had fallen he began to build a 
town, with the pompous title of. Dupleix Fatihabad,— 

“ the City of the Victory of Dupleix,”—and in the midst 
of that town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, 
whose four sides were to bear inscriptions, proclaiming 
in four different languages the triumph of his arms. , 
With the same vain-glorious spirit he resolved to cele¬ 
brate, at the seat of his own government, the installation 
of the new Nizam. On the day of that ceremony he 
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might have passed for an Asiatic potentate, as he entered 
the town in the same palanquin with his aiiy, and in the 
garb of a Mahometan Omrah, with which the Prince 
himself had^ clothed him. He accepted, or assumed, the 
government, under the Mogul, of all ^e country along 
the eastern coast between the river Kistna gnd Cape 
Comorin; a country little less in extent than France 
itself. A still higher honour, and still more important 
privilege, in the opinion of the natives, the leave he, 
obtained to carry, among his other trappings, the emblem 
of a hah.* No petition was granted by the Nizam unless 
signed by the hand of Dupleix; no money was henceforth 
to be current in the Carnatic except from the mint of 
Pondicherry, " Send me reinforcements,” wrote Bussy 
to his chief, “ and in one year more the Kmperor shall 
** trcidble at the name of Dupleix I But ^e French 
Governof soon discorered^ that his own vanity had been 
a fatal bar in the way of his ambition. Hia rivals at 
Forf- St. 'G^rgo and Fort St. Da^id took an alarm at his 
lofty titlcg. vihich ibey might not have felt so soon at his 
extendedt ^wer. How superior was their own conduct 
in pthdence! how superior in success! The English in 
India have continued to call themselves traders long aften 
they^iad ^bccom^ princes; Dupleix, on the contrary, had 
assumed the title of Prince while still, in truth, a trader. 

It appeared on this occasion, to the heads of the 
English factory, that, although the contest for the Deccan 
had been decided by the fall of Nazir Jung, they might 
still advantageously takv part in the contest for the Car¬ 
natic. Accordingly they sent several hundred men under 
Captain Gingen to reinforce their confederate, Mahomed 
All; but these troops were put to flight at Volcondah, 
and compelled to take shelter with Mahomdd Ali in hia 
last stronghold of Trichinopoly. There he was soon be¬ 
sieged and closely pressed by the army of Chunda Sahib 
and the auxiliaries of Dupleix. If the place should fall 
it was clear that the French would gain the mastery over 

* Orme’s Hiat, vul. i. p. 161. ** Thii distinctioi^” he adds, “ was 

never granted but to persons of the first note in the Empire.” 
Bishop Heber says that it is considered even a badge of Koyalty. 
Journal, October 28. 1824. 

t Article Duflbix in the Biograi^ Univecselle by Count de 
XAlly^oUoidaL 
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all the provinces adjoining^Fort St. George and Port St. 
David, and*vrould at the first opportunity renew their 
attack upon those settlements. On the other hand, the 
English were at this time ill prepared fon any further 
active hostilities; their only officer of experience, Major 
Lawrenqe, had gone home, and the garrisons remaining for 
their own defence were extremely small. There seemed 
almost equal danger in remaining passive or in boldly 
, advancing. These doubts were solved, these perils over¬ 
come, by the energy of one man,—Robert Clive. 

The father of Clive was a gentleman of old family, but 
small estate, residing near Market-Drayton in Shropshire. 
There Robert, his eldest son, was bom in 1725. From 
early childhood the boy showed a moat daring and tur¬ 
bulent spirit. His uncle thus writes of him, even in his 
seventh year: 1 hope 1 have made a little further con- 

“ quest over Bob.But 1^ fighting, to wfiich he is 

out of measure addicted, ^ves his temper^so fnuch 
“ fierceness and imperiousness that he fii& ous ^pon 
“ every trifling occasion; for thitf rea^n*I do^yhat I can 
“ to suppress the hero.”* — The people atd)rayton long 
renjpmbered how they flaw youngXJliye climb their’iofty 
tfteeple, and seated astride a spout nei^r the top, -^how, 
on another occasion, he fiun*^ himseif pto tho gu^r to 
form a dam, and assist his playmates in flooding the cellar 
of a shopkeeper with whom^he had quarrelled. At va¬ 
rious schools to which he was afterwards sent he appears * 
to have been idle and intractable. Evez^in after life he 
was never remarkable for scholilrship; and his friendly 
biographer admits, that, wide as was his influence over 
the native tribes of India, be was little, if at all, ac¬ 
quainted with their languages.t His father was soon, 
oflbnded at his waywardness and neglect of his studies, 
and, instead of a profession at home, obtained for him a 
writership in the East India Company’s service, and in 
the Presidency of Madras. Some years later, when the 
old gentleman was informed of his son’s successes and dis¬ 
tinctions, he used to exclaim, half in anger and half in 
pride, “ After all the booby has sense! ” 

* Letter, June 9.1732. Malcolm's Life of CUre;, yoL k p* 82. 

t Malcolm’s life, vol, ii. p. 178 
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Tlie feelings of Clive during his first years at Mndraa 
are described in his own letters. Thus he Svrites to his 
cousin : 1 may safely say I have not enjoyed one happy 

“ day since J left my native country. I am not acquainted 
“ with any one family in the place, and hilve not assurance 

enough to introduce myself without being asj(ed. 

“ Letters to friends were surely first invented for tlie 
“ comfort of such solitary wretches as myself.** • There 
is no doubt that the climate at Madras vsa^ unfavourable, 
to his health, and his duty at the desk ill-suited to his 
temper. But worse than any other discomfort was his 
own constitutional and morbid melancholy, — a melan¬ 
choly which may yet be traced in the expression of his 
portraits, and which, afterwards heightened as it was by 
bodily disease and mental irritation, closed tlie career of 
this gfcat chief, by the act of bis own hand, before he had 
attained Ylie ago of ,^fty years. As a writer at Madras 
he twice one day snapped a pistol at his own head. Find¬ 
ing ^t,missAlre, he c^mly waited^untH his room was en¬ 
tered by 9^1 ucqftaihtanee, whom he requested to fire the 
pistol OH\ the window. The gentleman did so, and the 
pist«ji went off. At this proof, that it had beeii^rigjhtly 
loaded Clive sprapg up, with the exclamation, “ Surel}^ 
“ theh 1 9^ rcsqrv^ for sbmething! ” and relinquished 
his design. 

1 have already found occ^ion to relate how Clive was 
• led a prisoner from Fort St. George to Pondicherry, and 
how he effected^iia escape from Pondicherry to Fort St. 
David. At this latter station his daring temper involved 
liim in several disputes. Once he fought a duel with an 
officer whom ho had accused of cheating at cards. They 
^net without seconds; Clive fired, and missed his an¬ 
tagonist, who immediately came close up to hhn, and held 
the pistol to his bead, desiring him to recant the accusa¬ 
tion, and threatening .instant death as the alternative. 

Fire ! ” answered Clive, with an oath, “ I said you 
“ cheated; 1 say so still, and I will never pay you! ” 
—Awestruck at so much boldness, the officer flung away 
his pistol, exclaiming that Clive was mad.f 

• Letter, February 16. 1745. 

f This story is related in the biographichal sketch by Henry 
Beaufov, Esq., BIF., drawn up from family papers and mfonnation, 
and the fbnner} is adnutted by Sir Jonn Malcolm. 
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From this time forward, however, the undaunted spirit 
of Clive fot^d a nobler sctfpe against the public enemy. 
During the petty hostilities which ensued, — when the 
merchants’ clerks were almost compelled in ^self-defence 
to turn soldiers,*—the name of Ensign or Lieutenant 
Clive is often, and always honourably, mentioned ; and 
during th% intervals of these hostilities he returned to his 
ledgers ahd accounts. But on the emergency produced 
by the successas^of Dupleiz, the siege of Trichinopoly, 
find the departure of Major Lawrence, he accepted a 
Captain’s eSmmission, and bade adieu to trade. With no 
military education, with so little military experience, this 
young man of twenty-iive shone forth, not only, as 
might have been foreseen,—a most courageous, but a moat 
skilful and accomplished commander ;—a commander, as 
Lord Chatham once exclaimed, whose resolution ’^ould 




charm the King of Prussia, and whose presence of 
mind has astonished the Indjbs.” —At this crisis he 


discerned, that, although it was possible to ^ffprd 
relief to Trichinopoly, a* dirersioivmig4it«tilkf>^ effected 
by a well-timed surprise of Arcot, thus compeUifl^^hunda 
Sahib to .send a large d(;tachment^from his army, 
head9 of the Presidency, on whom he ’strenuously urged 
hfh views, not only approved the design,*but acc^te^the 
offer of his own services for its execution. Accordingly, in 
August 17dl, Captain Clive marched from Madras at the 
head of only 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans. Scanty as 
seems this force, it could only be formed by reducing the 
garrison at Fort St. David to lC|p and tne garrison ot 
Madras to 30 meu; and of the eight officers under Clive, 


six had never before been in action, and four were mer¬ 


chants’ clerks, who, incited by his example, took up the 
sword to follow him. A few days’ march brought the 
little band within ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of 
the outp<]«tB of the garrison. There a violent storm of 
thunder, Hghtning, and rain arose, through whicb» how- 


* Lord Oitordfs Memoirs, vol u. p. 276. In a speech in the House 
of Comi&ons''(hnrcb SO. 1772) we find Clive digclaim all knowledge 
of trade. ** My has been military and political. I owe idl 1 have 
“ in the world td.my having been at the he^ of an army, — and as tu 

** cotton,—I knownomore about itthanthe Pope office!” (Pari. 
Hist. vqI. zvii. |p,:332.} 
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ever, Clive undauntedly pushed forward. Slight as seems 
this incident, it became attei^ded with important results, 
for the garrison, apprised by their outposts of the be¬ 
haviour of the English, were seized with a superstitious 
panic, as though their opponents were in league with the 
Heavens, and they fled precipitately, not only from the 
city, but from the citadel. Thus Olive, without having 
struck a blow, marched through the streets amidst a con¬ 
course of an hundred thousand spectators,^ and took quiet 
possession of the citadel or fort. In tlht stronghold the 
Arcot merchants had, for security, deposited dOTects to the 
value of oOfiOOLf which Clive punctually restored to the 
owners; and this politic act Qf honesty conciliated many 
of the principal inliabitants to the English interest. 

Clive, learning that the fugitive garrison had been 
reinforced, and had taken post in the neighbourhood, 
made siveral sallies against them; in the last he sur¬ 
prised them at nij^dt, af^^d scattered or put them to the 
swor^. ' his principal business was to prepare against; 
the siege \^hicb I'iB expected, by "collecting provisions and 
sti’eng^ljCuipg the works of the fort. As he had foretold, 
hi?' appearance at Arcot effected a diversion at Trichi- 
nopoly. Chuuda Sahib immediately detached ^,000 men 
from big army, V^o were joined by 2,000 natives from 
Vellore, by 15& Europeans from Pondicherry, and by the 
remains of the fugitive garrison. Altogether, the force 
thus directed against Areot exceeded 10,000 men, and 
was commanded by Rajah Sahib, a son of Chunda Sahib. 
The fort in -wmich thg English were now besieged was, 
notwithstanding some hasty repairs, in great measure 
ruinous; with tlie parapet low and slightly built, with 
several of the towers decayed, with the ditch in some 
parts fordable, in others dry, and in some cl^oked up with 
fallen rubbish. But Clive undauntedly maiQtainod, day 
after day, such feeble bulwarks against such overwhelming 
numbers. Nor did lie neglect, amidst other more sub¬ 
stantial means of defence, to play upon the fears and fan¬ 
cies of his superstitious enemy* Thus he raised on the 
top of his highest tower an enormous piece of ordnance, 
which he had found in the fort, and which, according to 
popular tradition, had been sent from Delhi in the reign 
of Aurungzebc, dragged along by a thousand yoke of oxen. 
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Tliis cannon vraa useless for any real practical effect, but 
being discha^ed once a day with great form and cere¬ 
mony, it struck, as we are told, no small alarm into Rajab 
Sahib and his principal officers.* 

The exertions gnd the example of Clive llad inspired 
his little band with a spirit scarce inferior to his own. 

“ I have ft in my power,” writes Sir John Malcolm, “ from 
authority 1 cannot doubt, to add an anecdote to the ac- 
“ count of thy ^elebrated siege. When provisions he- 
came so scarce that there was a fear that famine might 
“ compel tlfbm to surrender, the Seppys proposed to Clive 
“ to limit them to the water (or gruel) in which the rice 
“ was boiled. ‘ It is,' they said, * sufficient for our sup- 
‘port; the Europeans require the grain.'—This fact 
“ is as honourable to Clive as to those under his command, 

“ for the conduct of the native troops in India” (Sii^ohn 
might, perhaps, have said the same of any troops in any 
country,) ‘‘will always be foun(f to depend upon the eha- 
#“ racter of the officojrs under whom Jhey are ewiploy^d.” j" 
After several weeks^ siege, hqwcv«r,#t]i%^besiegers, 
scanty and ill-served as was their artillery, had^uqpeedcd 
in makiqg more than one practicable breach in the w^ls. 
Somoi succour to the garrison was Attempted from Madras, * 
bbt in vain. Another resouBcc, how^^er, ren^inefl to 
Clive. He found means to despatch a meS^enger througli 
the enemy's lines to Morari Row, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had received a subsidy teP assist Mahomed Ali, and 
who lay encamped with 6,000 men on the hills of Mysore. 
Hitherto, notwithstanding his subipdy, hetiad kept aloof 
from the contest. But the news how bravely Arcot was 
defended fixed his wavering mind. “ I never thought 
“ till now,” said he,‘“ that the. English could fight. Since 
“ they can 1 will help them.” And accordingly he seij^t 
down a detachment of his troops from the hills. 

Rajah Sahib, when he learnt that the Mahrattas were 
approaching, perceived that he had no time to lose. He 
sent a fag of truce to the garrison, promising a large sum 

* Orme's Hist, vol. i. p. 191. See, in the Memoires du Baron do 
Tott, the coifiiteniation produced amon^ the Turks by die dischar^o 
of another such enormous and useless piece of artillery at the Darda¬ 
nelles in 1770 (voLii. p. 75. ed. 1785]^ 
t Life of Lord Clive, vol i. p. 96. 
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of money if Clive would surrender, and denouncing in¬ 
stant death if Clive awaited*' a storm; butchc found his 
offers and liia threats received wUh equal disdain. Ex¬ 
asperated the scornful answer, he made every prepara¬ 
tion for a desperate, attack on the mofrow. It was the 
14th of November, the fiftieth day of the sieg^ and the 
anniversary of the festival in commemoration of that 
martyr of early Islam, Hosein when, according to the 
creed of the Mahometans of India, any^ofie who falls in 
battle against unbelievers is wafted at oq^^e into the 
liighest region of Paradise. But, not solely trusting to 
the enthusiasm of the day, Rajah Sahib had recourse, 
moreover, to the excitement of bang, an intoxicating 
drug, with which he plentifully supplied his soldiers. 
Before daybreak they came on every side rushing furi¬ 
ously up to the assault. Besides the breaches which they 
expectccfto storm, ^hey had hopes to break open the gates 
by brging forwards several elephants with plates of iron 
fixpd«to tlMr foreheads; but the^huge animals, galled by* 
the Engljm mth)k%try,ias of yore by the Roman javelinsf, 
soon tttniped^ and trampled down the multitudes around 
^ thotb. Opposite onc*of the breaches where the water of 
the ditch was i^eei)CBt another party of the encm^ hq^ 
lauiich'edia raft^ with sovehty men upon it, and began to 
cross. In this emergency Clive, observing that bis gun¬ 
ners fired with bad aim, took himself the management of 
one of the field-pieces with so much effect that in three 
or four discharges he had upset the raft and drowned the 
men. Tbrou^out the day his valour and his skill were 
equally conspicuous, and every assault of his opponents 
was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part of the 
night their fire was renewed, but at two in the morning 
iUceased, and at the return of daylight it ftfppeared that 
they had raised the siege, and were ^eady out of sight, 

t 

« 

* fate of Hosein is doquently and pathetically told by Gibbon, 

vol. ix. p. 343—346. ed. 1620.) He adds in a note, the key 
to the excellence of his description : ** The pathetic almost always 
** consists in the details of little circumstances.** 
f ** Elephanti, in quomm teigia infixa stetere pila, ut est genna 
** aaceps, in fWam versi etiam integrae avertere . , . . £o magis 

*• mere iif snos belluae.Elephanti quoqae duo in ipeft port& 

conrttcrant.** (liv. Hist., lib. xxvii. c. 14.) 
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leaving 400pnien dead upi»n the ground, with all their 
ammunition and artillery. 

Klated at this reault of bis exertions, Clive was not 
slow in sallying iprth, and combining his liftle garrison 
with the detachment from Morari !^w, and with some 
reinforceSients from Europe which had lately landed at 
Madras. Thus strengthened, he sought out Rajah Sahib, 
and gave him«battle near the town of Arnee. On this 
Occasion he beheld for the drat time in action, —happily 
for him, ranged on his own side,—the activity and bravery 
of the Mahrattas. “ They dght,’* says an excellent his¬ 
torian, “ in a manner peculiar to thot||selveB ; their cavalry 

are armed with sabres, and every horseman is closely 
** accotnpanied by a man on foot armed with a sword and 

a largo club ; and some instead of a club carry aishort 
“ strong spear; if a horse be killed, and the rides remains 
‘‘ unhurt, he immediately begins to*act on fbot; arid if 
• **' the rider falls, an^ the horse escages, he is ^mediately 
‘‘ mounted, and pressed*on to the pnarge J)y ^ drsi fbot- 

man who can seize him.” * On the other haftd^ Rajah 
Sahib, though the greater part o(«his own*trofips jvere 
dispersed, had been reinforced ftom Pondicherry ^ith* 
AK) Europeans and nearly 3,000 Sepoys. The usve of 
the battle, however, was a complete vict^y to Olive; the 
enemy’s military chest, containing a hundred thousand 
rupees, fell into the hands of his Mahrattas; and not less 
than 600 of the French Sepoys, dispirited by their failure, 
came over with their arms, and c^nsented*to serve in the 
English ranks. 

Clive next proceeded against the great pagoda, or 
Hindoo temple, of Conjeveram, into which the French 
had thrown a garrison. Their governor, who had lately 
surprised and taken two wounded English officers, sent 
Clive warning, that if the pagoda were attacked the 
prisoners should be exposed on the walls to the first fire 
of their countrymen. But a private note was added by 
the brave officers themselves,—their names deserve to 
be recorded; Lieutenants Revel and Glass,—entreating 
Clive to take no liced of their safety, and to do his duty 
at aU risks. The barbarous threat was not, however, 


* OriRo's Hist, vol. i. p. 198. 
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J)ut in execution, and Clivo, entering tho;) place, after 
three days' cannonade, found the ^>ench garrison escaped 
by niglit, and the English officers unhurt. 

NntwithsLinding tliese events, Rnjah Sahib was not 
disheartened. In January 1752, finding that flive had 
inarched to Fort St. David, he suddenly collected a body 
of his own troops and of his French auxiliaries/ and 
pushed forwards to Madras. There was^Jittle or no force 
to withstand him in the open field, and he ^aid waste, 
without resistance, the gardens and the countryhouses of 
the British merchants. Clive was recalled in haste from 
the south; and at th| village of Coverpauk he again en¬ 
countered Rajah Sahib; again with complete success. 
From the scene of action he marched back in triufhph to 
Fort St. David, passing on his way near the newly raised 
“ City ofithe Victory of Duploix,” and the foundation of 
the pompous Pillar. By^a just requital, Clive directed 
that these E^onumentg of premature exultation should be 
razSd'to tlAvgrauni. ' 

At IJrjjShinopoly the effect of Clive's earliest successes 
had been to turn th^^iege into^ languid block^ide, and 
'with a little more energy on the part of the English'^gar- 
rison it might no^ipubt have been wholly raised; but afl 
our leaders wertf not Clives. The indecision and want of 
enterprise of Captain Gingen excited the murmurs even 
of his own soldiers, and ^et more of his auxiliaries. 
“ Surely,” cried one of the Mahrattas, “ these are not 
** the same ra%e of nt^en as those we saw fighting at 
“ Arcot! ” 

Such being the state of affairs, the heads of the English 
Presidency resolved to send a new expedition to 'Fri- 
chinopoly under Clive’s command. At this period, how¬ 
ever, Major Lawrence returned from Europe. Many a 
junior officer, flushed with successes, such as Clive's, 
might haveMisdained to serve under a senior. Many a 
senior officer, on the other hand, might have been jealous 
of such a junior. To the credit both of Clive and of Law¬ 
rence no such feelings appear to have sprung up betw^n 
them. Clive continued his strenuous exertions in the 
public cause; and Lawrence, a good, though not a brilliant 
soldier, always readily employed and warmly acknow- 
led^^ the talents of his second in command. 
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The expedition to Trichinopoly, led by Lawrence and 
Clive, was crowned wit^i triumphant success. Lawrence 
adopted the daring proposal of Clive to divide, — at the. 
risk of receiving a separate attack,—the army into Iavo 
divisiona. so as to surround the fVench. Tliere arosi‘ 
some difficulty from the strict rules of seniority in our 
service to giva as Lawrence desired, the command of one 
division to Cldv^ who was the youngest Captain of his 
"force. Bu^ his doubts were speedily solved by his auxi¬ 
liaries, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, who declared that 
they would take no part in this entei'prise unless it were 
directed by the defender of Arcot.* In the result the 
French besiegers of Mahomed Ali were themselves be¬ 
sieged in the island of Seringham in the river Cavery, 
and were compelled to lay down their arms. Chunda 
Sahib himself surrendered to a native chief named Mo- 
nackjee, who took an oath for iSs safety on his own sabre 
and poniard,—the most sacred of i|^l oaths an Indian 
soldier,—but who, nevertheless, •shor^l^^aftsfwards put 
his prisoner to death. The Mahrattas,” say^l^i^ Ornie, 
“ scarcely rkte the lif^ of a mtgi* at the value his 
“ tufban.” ^ * 

The severed head of ChunAa Sahib, a man be¬ 

nevolence and humanity are acknowledged even by his 
enemies,—was borne into the city of Trichinopoly, and 
into the presence of the Nabbb, Mahomed Ali, who no^v 
for the first time beheld the face of his rival. After ex¬ 
hibiting the gory trophy in triuiuph to Ins courtiers, it 
was by his directions tied to the neck of a camel, and 
carried five times round the walls of the city, attended by 
an hundred thousand spectators, and insulted by every 
form of outrage.—Such were the customs and the feelings 
from which India has been freed by the British dominion! 

It might have been expected that such successos,— 
and, above all, the mifrder of one of the competitors,— 
would finally decide the conquest for the government of 
the Carnatic. But immediately after his victory Ma¬ 
homed AH had become involved in dissensions with his 
allies, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, to whom he had 
promised, without ever really intending, the cession of 

* OrmeV TTigt ., vol i. p. S20. Malcolm*8 Life of Clive, voL L p, 110. 
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Trichinopolj. These bickerings gave fVesh Jife and spirit 
to Dupleiz. Although he found his recent policy disap¬ 
proved by his employers in Edropc,—although he re¬ 
ceived from them only reproofs instep of supplies, — 
although the i-ecruits sent out to him were, according to 
his own description, no other than boys, al^-blacks, 
“ and robbers,*' * — he yet clung to his own schemes with 
unconquerable perseverance. He laboured to train and 
discipline his recruits; and, in the wan*t of other fundsj 
he advanced for the public service not less thkn 140,000/. 
of his own money. He hastened to acknowledge Bajah 
Sahib as Nabob of Arcot; and on the incapacity of that 
competitor becoming' apparent, still not discouraged, he 
proclaim^ another chieftain in his place. Nor did he 
intermit the most active negotiations with the Nizam. 
This wit? no longer Mirzapha Jung, who had survived 
.hiselevation only a<ew months, but his successor, Salabat 
■ Jung, wh^ had been elected mainly by the French in¬ 
fluence, «iu generally leaned to the French interest. At 
the CourtTcof this prince Dupleiz had for some time past 
statipneA. hiS best ofiicer, Bussy, whose abilities h^d gained 
i.hiid great weight, and Enabled tfle Nizam to prevaikover 
his pqmerous opponents. Had I only a second Bussy^** 
writes DUpleix,* “'I should-long ago have put an end to 
“ the war in the Carnatic.” f It was with other and far 
inferior officers that Duplaiz now resumed hostilities, — 
again attempted Arcot, and again besieged Trichinppoly. 
Notwithstanding all his ezertions, the warfare proved 
weak and languid, an^was for from enabling the French 
to recover their lost ground. 

Clive had for some time continued to distii^uish him¬ 
self in the desultory operations which folloyned 1the sur¬ 
render of Seringham. He had reduced in succession the 
two important forts of Covelong and Chingleput. But 
his heilth was beginning to foil beneath the burning sun 
of India; his leturn to England had become essential to 
his recovery, and he embarked at Madras early in the 
year 1753, immediately after his marriage to ^as 

* * ** SnfiuB, decrotteun, et bandits 1 *’ Lettrs & M. de Macbault, 
Id 16 Octobre 1753. Ibe English recruits in India were little better. 

^ Lettre h 1C de Machault, le 16 Octobre 1753. 
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garct Mask^^lyne. He fo^nd himself received at honur 
with well-earned approbation and rewards. The Court 
of Directors at one of thbir public dinners drank the health 
of the young Ci^tain by the name of “ General Clive,” * 
and, not satisfied with this convivial compliment, voted 
him the^ift of a sword set with diamonds. It is greatly 
to the honour of Clive that he refused to accept this token 
of esteem, un]psa the same were bestowed on his old and 
* worthy commaftder, Major Lawrence, which was done 
accordingly. 

Far different were the feelings which the Directors of 
the French East India Company entertained towards 
Dupleix. They looked with slight interest on the struggles 
for the Carnatic, and thought the failure of their l^vi- 
dends an unanswerable argument against the policy of 
their Governor. A negotiation for the ad^ustq^ent of all 
differences was carried on foi« somS time in Londoji be¬ 
tween them and their Englisik rivals. A^Jength they* 
determined to sen^ ow^r M. GodJlieij, as tyfir COnftnis- 
sioner, to India, with full powers to conclude peace, and 
to super^de Dupleix. Godcheu landed af F(fti^i<Jierry 
in AugMt 1754, and Hastened tfi sign with the chidts of 
Ihe English Presidency a provisional treaty, toUi% con¬ 
firmed or annulled in Europe, according toVbichthe 
French party yielded nearly all the points at issue, and 
virtually acknowledged Mahomed All as Nabob of the , 
Carnatic. 

Dupleix, who looked on this pacifiMion with un¬ 
availing grief and anger, had, even before its final con¬ 
clusion, embarked for France. There he found neither 
reward for the services he had rendered nor even repay¬ 
ment for the sums he' had advanced.—Where was now 
that proud and wily Satrap, so lately bedecked with 
pompous .titles, and glittering with the gold of Trichi- 
nopoly or the diamonds of G^lconda?—Had any* carious 
traveUers at the time sought im answer to that question 
they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, as 
i| told by himself, to the moat deplorable indigence,— 
compiling in some garret another fruitless Memorial, or ' 
waiting for many a weary hour in some Under-SecrOi- 

* X^etter to Clive from his fiOher, December 15.176t. 
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tary*8 antechamber. For several years he pursued most 
unavailingly his claims and his complaints, uStil in 1763 
he expired, sick at heart and brokhn in fortunes, like his 
rival and his Victim, La Bourdonnais. ^ 
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INDIA. 

Within two years the health of Clive grew strong in his 
native air, and his spirit began to pine for active service. 
On the other hand, experience of his merits, and appre- 
hension of a war with France, rendered both the King’s 
Ministers and the East India Company eager to^employ 
him. From the former ho received the^ raijc of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel in the army, ^rom ^ho latter the o^ce of 
Governor of For^ St. David. Landing atj^ombay witlT”' 
some troops in Novenfber 17*55,,lie iipu^d ^cre Adhniral 
Watson and a British squadron. There was^tle at that 
time qn the coast of Coromanded to demana th^ exer¬ 
tions of these two commanders, %,nd they thought tRe op- 
*portunity tempting to reduce in con^^ction a fasnidablo 
neat of pirates, about two degrees south 0f BomBay. These 
pirates had for above half a century formed a predatory 
state like Tunis or Algiers^ holding 120 miles of coast,, 
and commanded by chiefs who always bore the name of 
Angria. Although their vessejs ‘wereP but small and 
slightly armed, the richest merchants in those seas had 
either to purchase their ])aascs or to fear their depreda¬ 
tions. One of their fortresses, Severndroog, had been 
taken by Commodore James several months before; it 
was against the other, Gheriah, that Clive and Watson 
now proceeded. The place was of great strength, built 
on a rocky headland almost surrounded by the sea; but 
the pirates were struck with terror, and surrendered with 
little resistance. Their spoils, valued at 120,000/., were 
hliarcd^aa prize-money between the naval and military 
captors. * 

Having performed this service in February 175^ Clive 
pursued his voyage to Fort St. David, and took the charge 
of his government on the 20th of June, — the vei^ day^ 
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hj a remarkable coincidence, i^hen the Nubo^ of Bengal 
ivas storming Fort William.—In fact a crisis had now 
occurred on the sliores of the Hooghlj, threatening the 
utmost dangef. and calling for the utmost^exertion. 

The Viceroys of Ijttgal, like the Viceroys of the Dec- 
can, retained only a nominal dependence on thd Mogul 
Empire. From their capital, Moorshedabad,—“ a city,” 
says Clive, “ as extensive, populous, and ri(jh as the city 
“ of London,”—they sent forth absolute and uncontrolled • 
decrees over the wide provinces of Bengal, Ofissa, and 
Bahar, ill disguised by the mockery of homage to that 
empty phantom “ the King of Kings” at Delhi.* The 
old Nabob, Aliverdi Khan, had died in April 1756, and 
been succeeded by his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, a youth 
only nixeteen years of age. Surnjah Dowlah combined 
in no small degree a ferocious temper with a feeble un- 
derstivnding. The todure ^f birds and beasts bad been 

**the pastime f^f his childhood, and the^ suiferings of his 
fello^-dreatil^s l^c^mS ].he sport of his riper years. His 
favourite^ ednpanions were butfoons and flatterers, with 
whom the' fridulged in e^'ery kind of debauchery, ayiongst 
others, tlie immoderate vtse of ardent spirits. Towai'da 
the Ei#t^eans, and* t^e English especially, he looked with * 
ignoj'ant a^rsion,«and still more ignorant contempt. He 
wfts oflen heard to say that he did not believe there were 
J0,000 men in all Europe.f * 

Diflerencea were not slow to arise between such a prince 
as Hinajah Dowlah and^his neighbours, the British in 
Bengal. One of his revenue officers had escaped from 
his custody with a large treasure, as was suspected, and 
had found a safe refuge at Calcutta. Moreover, the Pre¬ 
sidency of that place had begun to improve their fortifi¬ 
cations, from the prospect of another war with France. 
This greatly displeased the Nabob, and he was only the 
morp incensed at the explanation, which implied that 
these audacious strangers might presume to bring their 
hostilities into his dominions. Without farther parley he 

• * £ven at a later period, and a much lower jntch of degradation, 
the Mogul Ck>ntt still retained the most pompons forms and thlea 
See in Bishop Heber's Journal (December 31.1824) the account of 
his (8vn presentation at Delhi 
f Orme's Hist, voL il p. 120. 
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seized the British factory at Cossim-Bazar, the port of 
Moorsheda^ad upon the river, and he retained the chiefs 
of that settlement asi .his prisoners. The Presidency of 
Fort William were now thoroughly alarmed^ and hastened 
to make the most abject apologies, offering to accept any 
terms which Surajah Dowlah might be pleased to dic¬ 
tate. But Surajah Dowlah had heard much of the wealth 
at Calcutta; that wealth he was determined to secure; 
and he soon Appeared before the gates at the head of a 
numerous aimy. 

The defences of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath 
which they had stirred in the Nabob, were at this time 
slight and inconsiderable. For a garrison there were less 
than 200 Europeans, and scarcely more than 1,000 natives, 
hastily trained as militia, and armed with matchlocks. 
No example of spirit was set them by their chidfs. On 
the contrary, the Governor, Mr. Drake,, and the com¬ 
manding officer, Captain Miichin, being struck with 
disgraceful paDic,«embarkcd in a l^oat, and ^scap^ ^own 
the Hooghly. Undo^ these circumstanca^ a civilian, 
Mr. Holwell, though not the senior servag^J^oJ j;he Com- 
I»any, was by the general voice^cAllcd to the direct^pn of 
^afffiirs. At this time the Nabob’s ajtillcry was already 
thundering at the walls, yet unde9»evcry djs£i}v%ntage 
Mr. Holwell protracted for two days fonger the defence 
of the fort. When, at length, on tlie evening of the 20th 
of June, all resistance liad leased, the Nabob seated him¬ 
self in the great hall of the factory, and ixiceived the con¬ 
gratulations of his courtiers on kis prowess. Soon after 
lie sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much re¬ 
sentment at the presumption of the English in daring to 
defend their for^ and much dissatisfaction at his having 
found so small a sum,—only 50,000 rupees,—in their 
treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gra¬ 
cious than his character gave reason to expect, and he 
promised, “ on the word of a soldier,” as he said, that the 
lives of his prisoners should be spared. 

Thus dismissed by the tyrant, and led back to the other 
captives, Mr. Holwell cheered them with the promise of^ 
their safety. We are told how, relieved from their ter¬ 
rors, and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and 
jested amongst themselves. But their joy and their jesting 
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were of short duration. They had been left at the dis¬ 
posal of the officers of the guafd, who deternpned to se¬ 
cure them for the night in the common dungeon of the 
fort, — a dungeon known to the English by the name of 
** the Black nole,’*—its size only eighteen feet by four¬ 
teen ; its airholes only two small windows, and these 
overhung by a low veranda. Into this cell, — hitherto 
designed and employed for the confinement of some half 
dozen malefactors at a time, — was it resolved to 
thrust an hundred and forty-five European men and * 
one Englishwoman, some of them sufiering from recent 
wounds, and this in the night of the Indian summer-sol¬ 
stice, when the fiercest heat was raging! Into this cell 
accordingly the unhappy prisoners, in spite of their ex¬ 
postulations, were driven at the point of the sabre, the 
last, from the tiirong and narrow space, being pressed in 
with considerable difficulty, and the doors being then by 
main ibree closed and*Lock^ behind them. 

Of the dcJ^^ful night that succeeded narratives have 
been *gfvcn t^f^or oi the survivbrs, Mr. Ilolwell and 
Mr. Cooke.-^'The former, who even in this extremity was 
still iiirsome d%ree obeyed as chie{‘, placed himself at a 
window, called for silenSe, and appealed to one of the ^ 
Nabohfaiaefficers, an.^ld man^ who had shown more hu¬ 
manity thah the fbst, promising him a thousand rupees 
in the morning if he would find means to separate the 
prisoners into two chambers. * The old man went to try, 
hut returned in a few minutes with the fatal sentence 
that no change fiould made without orders from the 
Nabob,—that the Nabob was asleep,—and that no one 
dared to disturb liim. 

Meanwhile within tlie dungeon the heat and stench had 
become intolerable. It was clear to the sufierers them¬ 
selves that, without a change, few, if any, amongst them 
would see the light of another day. Some attempted to 
burst open the door; others, as unavailingly, again be¬ 
sought the soldiers to unclose it. As their dire thirst 
increased, amidst their struggles and their screams, 

“ Water! Water! ” became the general cry, Tha officer, 
\o whose compassion Mr. Holwell had lately appealed, 
desired some skins of water to be brought to the window; 
but they proved too large to pass through the iron bars, 
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and the sight of this relief, so near and yet withheld, 
served onl^^ to infuriate a^d well-nigh madden tlie miser¬ 
able captives; they be^an to fight and trample one anothcr 
down, striving for a nearer place to the windows, and for 
a few drops of^ithe water. These dreadful conflicts, far 
from exciting the pity of the guards, rather poved their 
mirth ;'\uid they held up lights to the bars, with fiendish 
g1e«, to discern the amusing sight more clearly. On the 
other hand, ^cyeral of the English, frantic with pain, 
were now endeavouring by every term of insult and 
invective *to provoke these soldiers to put an end to 
their agony by firing into the dungeon. " Some of our 
“ company,” says Mr. Cooke, “ expired very soon after 
“ being put in; others grew mad, and having lost their 
senses, died in a high delirium.” At length, and by 
degrees, these various outcries sunk into silence — but 
it was the silence of death. When the qiorning broke, 
and the NaboVs order came unlobk the door, it became^ 
necessary first to qjear a lane, by djawing oi^>the ^onjses, 
and piling them in h^ps on eagli sMe;»wb^,—walking 
one by one through the narrow outlet,—146 per¬ 
sons wjao had entered the cell tlte evening before^ only 
twenty-three came forth; the ghastliest forms, says Mf. 
'’Orme, that were ever seen alive! 

It does not appear that Surajah Ddwlah Sad in any 
degree directed or intended the horrors of that night. 
Ilut he made himself whaA might be termed in legal 
jjhrase an accessary after the fact. He expressed neither 
sympathy with those wdio had Bi\frcred nbr resentment at 
those who had wrought the inhuman outrage. When in 
the morning Mr. Holwell was by his orders again brought 
before him,—^unable to stand, and propped up between 
two guards,—^the Nabob talked only of the great treasure 
which he was sure the English had buried, and threatened 
further injuries, unless it were revealed. But after suf¬ 
ferings like those of Mr. Holwell threats can no longer 
cause dismay. In Mr. Holwell's own words: “ Such 
“ intimations gave me no manner of concern, for at that 
“ junctiiTO 1 should have esteemed death the greatest ^ 
“ favour the tyrant could have bestowed upon mo.” — In ‘ 
his treatment of the dead, as of the living, the brutal 
temper of the tyrant was shown. The corpses drawn 
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from the Black Hole were rudely and promiscuously cast 
into a large trench dug without the castl^walL An 
Englishwoman, the only one of her sex among the suf¬ 
ferers, and who, strange to add,^ ^ad been found among 
the few sur^vors, was^ consigned to the Haram of the 
Nabob's general, Meer Jafficr. The English of^ inferior 
rank were suffered to escape, but their property was 
plundered, and Mr. Holwell, with two other chief men, 
were sent as prisoners to Moorshedabad ;§ there loaded 
with irons, lodged in a cow-house, and allowed only rice 
and water for their food, until, some time afterwards, 
their release was granted to the humane intercession of a 
native lady, the widow of Aliverdi IDian. 

At Calcutta meanwhile Surajah Dowlah was lending a 
ready ear to the praises of liis courtiers, who assured him 
that his reduction of the British settlement was the most 
heroic and glorious achievement performed in India since 
the days of Tamerlan^. lr(mcmory of the Divine blessing 
*‘'(for so ho doomed it) op his arms, lie ordered tliat Calcutta 
.should* theift^for^ard hear the itame of Alinagore,^ 
“ the Portf God." Another edict declared that no 
Kngliyhman ^ould evOr again presume to set foot, within 
the territory. Then, leaVing a garrison of 3,000 mefliin^ 
CalcuMa^and levying large ^ms, by way of contribution, 
from the Dutch at Chinsura and the French at Chander- 
iiagore, Surajah Dowlah returned in triumph to his 
capital. ' 

It was not till the 16th of August that tidings of the 
events of Calcutta reached Madras. Measures were then 
ill progress for sending a detachment into the Deccan, to 
counteract the influence of Bussy. But all other con¬ 
siderations were overborne by the cry for vengeance 
against Surajah Dowlah, and the necessity of an expe¬ 
dition to Bengal. It happened fortunately that Admiral 
Watson and his squadron had returned from the western 
coast, and were now at anchor in the roads. It happened 
also, from the projected march to the Deccan, that the 
land-forces were at this period combined, and ready for 
'action. Difficulties, however, immediately arose as to the 
‘‘^ehief command. Colonel Adlercron and Colonel (lately 
Miyor) Lawrence might urge the claims of seniority, but 
the former had no experience of Indian warfare, and the 
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health of the latter was declining. Under these circum¬ 
stances Mr.«Orine, the historian, who was then a member 
of the Council at Madras, had the honour of suggesting 
the name of Clive ; and Colonel Lawrence, no leas to hia 
credit, warmly supported the proposal. Adopting theiA ‘ 
views, tj^e Presidency summoned Clive frort Fort St. 
David, and appointed him chief of the intended expedi¬ 
tion. Colonel Adlercron, much incensed, declared, in liis 
zeal for the p#blic service, that unless the command were 
^vested in Ipmsclf he would not allow the Royal Artillery 
or the King's guns and stores to proceed; and, thougli 
they were already on board, they were again disembarked 
by his orders. The young hero of Arcot, however, could 
still reckon on some of the best troops in the King’s 
service, — great part of tlie Thirty-ninth Foot. ^Tliat 
gallant regim'ut, so conspicuous for many other services, 
— which for its brave deeds GiJ;)raltar* beiu-s its 
colours the Castle and the Key, montis insignia calpe, * 
—has no less nobly earped the lofl^ title, a^(founder of 
our Eastern empire: primus in mbis.** *■ 

On the whole, the force entrusted to ClivMuneifnted to 
900 Europeans, and 1,500 Sepoys* The powers graflted. 
l^nUh^ere to be in all military matters independent the 
Members of the Council of Cafeutta; bh^his instructions 
were positive and peremptory, to return at all events and 
under any circumstances by/he month of April next, 
about which time a French expedition was expected on 
the coast of Coromandel. « 

The armament of Clive and W&tson, having been de¬ 
layed two months by quarrels at Madras, and two more 

* This regiment also distinguished itself in the campaigns of the 
Peninsula and South of Prance. At Hellette, writes the Duke of 
Wellington, ^ two attacks of the enemy were most gallantly received 

** and repulsed by the 39th.'* (To Karl Bathurst. February 20. 1814.) 
Even while these pages are passing through the preaa, this regiment has 
gained new and briUianc laurels on the field of Mohan^-poor. Lord 
EUenborottgh speaks of it as follou^ in hia Qeneral CMera of Jan¬ 
uary 4. ] 844. Her M^csty's S9tb Regimeut had the peculiar for- 
** tune of adding to the honour of having won at PUsKy the first 
** great battle which the foundation of the British empire in 
** hsdia, the further honour of thus nobly conMibuting to diii, as it 
** may be bop^ last and crowning victory by which that empire 
** has been secured. ‘ 
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bj contrary winds at sea, did not enter theHooghly until 
the middle of December. Atf the Tillage o^Fulta, near 
the mouth of the rirer, they found the fugitives from the 
British settlement, including the principal Members of 
the Council, who formed a i^lcct Cfommittee of direction. 
Having combined measures with them, Clive an^ Watson 
pushed forward against Calcutta. Tlie scanty garrison 
left by Surajah Dowlah ventured to sally forth, under its 
commander, Monichund, but was easily^routcd with the 
loss of 150 men, Monichund himself receiving a shot 
through his turban. Calcutta, after one or two random 
discharges from the wall, was quietly abandoned to the 
English, who thus on the 2d of January 1757 again be¬ 
came masters of the place. Nay, more, after this first 
success, Clive and Watson advanced against the town of 
Ilooghly, which they stormed and sacked wdth little loss. 
This tho first opportunity of distinction to Captain 
Cooie, afterwards Sir Eyi*e. , ^ 

Attfthes^tidings, Surajah Dowlah,.much irritated, buf 
also in s^m^ degteo alarmed, marched back from Moor- 
shcdaba«' the head of 40,000 men. By this time in¬ 
telligence had reached .findia of Xhe Declaration of War 
between France Mid England, and the Nabob proyltoed 
to 'French ^at^ Chandernagore that they should join 
him with their whole force, amounting to several hundred 
Europeans. But the memory of their reverses on the 
coast of Coromandel was sHll present in their minds, and 
they not only ^ejected the Nabob’s overture, but made an 
overture of their own to the English for a treaty of 
neutrality. Formerly, they said, war had been waged in 
India between France and England while the two countries 
were in peace at liome. Why not now reverse the rule, 
and maintain quiet in Bengal, though hostilities might 
prevail elsewhere ? As, however, the French at Chan- 
demagore did not, like the English at Calcutta, form a 
separate Presidency, but were dependent on the govern¬ 
ment of Pondicherry, they had not in truth the powers to 
oonedude the treaty they proposed, and for this and other 
reasons it was finally rejected by the British chiefs.* 

* There is some contradiction between the several statements of 
this oveitnre, but they are judiciously reconciled in a note to Mr. 
Thornton’s Zlietoxy of India, vol. a. p.914. 
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During this time Surajah Dowlah had advanced close 
upon Fort William, at th^ bead of his largo but ill-disci¬ 
plined ana irregular arniy. Clive, considering the dis¬ 
parity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a 
night attack. •According to his own account, “ about 

three o’clock in the morning I marched out with nearly 
“ my ^hole force; about six we entered uie enemy’s 
“ camp in a thick fog, and crossed it in about two bourn, 

** with considerable execution. Had the fog cleared up, 

• “ as it usually docs about eight o’clock, when we wenj 
“ entire Aasters of the camp without the ditch, the action 

must have been decisive ; instead of which it thickened, 

** and occasioned our mistaking the way.” * It may be 
added from other reports, that the loss of the English in 
the action wliich ensued was no less than 100 Sepoys and 
120 Europeans, — a great proportion of their little army. 
Yet if the object of Clive had been mainly show the 
superiority of the Europeans in l^arfare, and to etrike 

* terror into the mijid of the Nabob, that object was fullj^ 
attained. Surajah Dcnvlah passgeffrun^ an jgnon&i^ con¬ 
tempt of the English to a kind of timid awe f %nd though 
the latter feeling in his mind proved as ev'Sficsccnteas tlio 
fopner, it strongly inclined him* at tire time to peo^ on 

*terms most favourable to les oppoi^f’hts. He Ageeed to 
grant them the coniirmation of their pvcvious*prlvi!eges, 
—the right to fortify Calcutta in any manner they pleased, 
— the exemptibn of all inefchandise under their passes 
from fees and tolls, — and the restoration of or com¬ 
pensation for all such of their jplunderfd effects as hail 
been carried to the Nabob’s account. Three days after 
a peace had been signed on these conditions the new-born 
friendship of the Nabob for the English, joined to some 
fear of a northward invasion from the Affghans, led him 
so far as to propose another article, for an intimate al¬ 
liance, offensive and defensive. It seemed ignominious, ^ 
and a stain on our national honour, to conclude such a 
treaty, or indeed any treaty, with the author of the 
atrocities of the Black Hole, while those atrocities re¬ 
mained«without the slightest satisfaction, requital, or 
apology. But, as Clive had previously complained, the* 


* Letter to the Secret Goramittee, Febnuuy 22.1767. 
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gentlemen at Calcutta were then callous to every feeling 
but that of their own losses. “ Believe mej^tsays Clive, 
they are bad subjects, and rotten at heart. . . The 

** riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to live 
among thein.** * — Nevertheless it muct be observed, 
that, whatJiyer may have been Clive's feelings ^on this 
occasion, he showed himaeff to the full as eager and for¬ 
ward as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusion 
of the treaty of alliance. Among the (hdsfs none but 
Admiral Watson opposed it, and it was signed.and rati¬ 
fied on the 12th of February, the same day tnat it was 
offered. 

This new and strange alliance seemed to the English 
at Calcutta to afford them a most favourable opportunity 
for assailing their rivals at Chandemagore. Clive wrote 
to the ^Nabob applying for permission, and received an 
evasive answer, which he thought fit to construe as as¬ 
sent.' Operations were immediately commenced; Clivej 
dire<;tiyg them by land, Rnd Watson by water. To the 
latter especiidly ^ijjh pi'aise is due. “ Even at the pre-, 
“ sent dfty ”*pn.y8 Sir John Malcolm, “ when the naviga- 
tioi*of the river is so^much betfer known, the ■success 
‘‘ with which the largest vessels of this fleet were nllvi-, 
“ gatfei^ tbphanderaagore, aftd laid alongside the batteries 
of that settlenfent, is a subject of wonder.*’ % The 
French made a gallant resistance, but ^ere soon over¬ 
powered, and compelled to surrender the settlement, on 
which occasion^ above 400 European soldiers became 
prisoners of war. • 

The Nabob, who by this time had gone back to his 
capital, was most highly exasperated on learning the at- 
ta^ upon Chandemagore, which he had never really 
infbnded to allow. It produced another complete revolu¬ 
tion in his sentiments. His former hatred against the 
. English returned, but not his former contempt. On the 
contrary, he now felt the necessity of strengthening him¬ 
self by foreign alliances against them, and with that 
view he entered into correspondence with M. de Bussy 
, iA the Deccan. His letters pressed that officer to march 


* Letter to the Ctovemor of Madras, January 8. 1757. 
f LUb of Clive, Tol. i, p. 192. 
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to his assistance against «the Englishman, Sabut Jung, 
“ The flaring in war,” — a well-earned title, by which 
Clive is to this day known among the natives of India. 
“ These disturbers of my country,” writes his Highness, 
the ^dmiral and Sabut J^g,—wliom maji ill fortune 
‘^attend! — without any r^lpon whatever are warring 
“ against the Governor of Chaiidernagore. I, who in all 
“ things sei’sh the good of mankind, assist liim in every 
respect^.... 1 hope in God these English will be 

'* punished.Be confident; look on my forces as your 

“ own.” — Copjes of these letters fell into the hands of 
the English, and left them no doubt as to the hostile de¬ 
signs of the Nabob. In the same spirit, Surajah Dowlah 
conferred secretly and more than once with M. Law, the 
chief of the French factory at Cossim-Bazar. Tlfis Law, 
a nephew of the Mississippi projector,,had* under his 
^ command a force, partly his twn and partly of fugitive 
from Chandernagwre, amounting nearly ^PO Eip'oj)eana 
and Sepoys. It was *now demanded* hy tkS English, in 
conformity with t]>e treaty of allianc^^tfi^t^ Surajah 
Dowlah should disuyss this smtll force from lus do- 
^ miflioDs. On the other hand, Xaw warned the Nabob 
of the plots and conspiracies alre^ay rife hia own 
Court, and urged him to declare bmdly and at once 
against the English. The Nabob, as usual with weak 
minds, adopted a middle coflrse. Ho pretended to banish 
Law from the province as far as Patna, but continued to 
supply him secretly with moneys and s^d, on his taking 
leave, that if there sliould happen any thing new, lie 
would send for him again. — “ Send for me again! ” re¬ 
plied the resolute Frcncliman. “ Be assured, my Lord 
** Nabob, that this is the last time we shall ever’see 
“ each other; I'emeinber my words; we shall never meet 
" again.” 

At this time the English Besident at the Court of 
Muorshedabad was Mr. Watts, lately chief of the factory 
at Cossim-Bazar, and selected for his new office at the 
Nabob** own request. From the information he supplied,^ 
Clive reports as follows: “ One day the Nabob tears my 
“ letters, and turns out our vakekl (envoy), and orders 
** his army to march; the next countermands it; sends 

** for tlie Vakeel, and begs his pardon for what he has 

■_ * .a 
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done. Twice a week he threatens to impale Watts! 
“ In short he is a compound of every thing that is bad. 

It is almost disagreeable circumstance to find that 
the troubles are likely to commence ^gain, but the 
opinion here (at Calcutt^ is universal, that there can 
“ be neither peace nor tradwwithout a change of govern- 
“ meiit.” * 

With this conviction strongly rooted in Ris mind, and 
the danger to Bengal full before his eyes, the bold spirit 
of Clive determined to set aside of his own authority the 
instructions commanding his immediate return to Madras. 
He entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at Moor- 
shedabad to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place on the 
tlirone the General of the forces, Meer Jalfier. It may 
readily be supposed that in these negotiations Meer Jaffier 
was liberal, nay lavish, in, his promises of compensation 
thb Company, and rewards to their soldiers. Still i 
inoref wsentjal was tbs engagement into which he en¬ 
tered, that,,^i9 th^ a^pro&ch of an English force, he would 
join thek(3ta*'dard wijbh a large body of his troops. It 
was t^ife energy of Cliv^ which formed the soul^of the 
w4iole design—which upheld the faltering courage of the, 
conspfFktbas at Ij^owrshedabkd, and fix^ the doubtful 
judgment of the Committee (or Council) at Calcutta. 
Tlius he writes to Mr. Watt^: “ Tell Meer Jafiier to fear 
“ nothing, and that I will join him with 5,000 men who 
*' never turned (heir backs.” f seems difficult to 

believe that Clive could really expect, at tliat juncture, 
to muster much more than half the numbers that he 
named. 

In these negotiations between^ the native conspirators 
and the English chiefs, the principal agent next to Mr. 
Watts was a wealthy Hindoo merchant of the name of 
Omichund. A long previous residence at Calcutta had 
made him well acquainted with English forms and man¬ 
ners, while it had lost him none of the craft and subtlety 
that seemed almost the birthright of a Bengalee. Aa 
cthe time for action drew near, he began to fed,—not 
scruples at the treacheiy, — not even apprehensions as to 

* Letter to the Governor of Madras, April 30. 1757. 

, t Letter to Mr. Watts, May 2 . 1757. 
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the succes^—but doubts whether his own interests hod 
been suKlciently secured. * He went to Mr. Watts, and 
threatened to disclose *the whole conspiracy to Surajali 
Dowlah unless ^t were stipulated that he should receive 
tliirty lacs of rupees, or 300,000/., as a reward for liis 
service^—which stipulation insisted on s^ing added 
as an article in the treaty pending between Mecr Jafficr 
and the Engl^h. Mr. Watts, in great alarm for his own 
• life, sootlied Omichund with general assurances, while he 
referred life question as speedily as possible to the Mem¬ 
bers of the Select Committee at Calcutta. There was 
little disposition on the part of tliese gentlemen to con¬ 
cede the grasping demands of the Hindoo. Meer Jaffier, 
it is true, had promised a donative of forty or fifty lacs 
in case of his success; but these the Committee designed 
partly for the army and navy, and partly for t]icmsclves. 
Though often at variance wjth eftch otfier, they,were 
never found to dipgree when their own profit was 
sUke. Thus, one* of the MembpA, Beeher,1iirviiig 
moved, “ That as they, the Committee, ha3ftSet the mu- 
“ chinemotion, it was reasonable and they 

siiould be considered,” — or, fh other words, shdl'e iu 
\iie spoils, the Resolution w^ carried with enthu^astic 
unanimity.* ^ m • 

Under these circumstances the Committee were equally 
unwilling to grant and afraid to refuse the exorbitant 
claim of Omichund. But an expedient was suggested by 
Clive. Two treaties were drawi^ up; tMe one on white 
paper, intended to be real and valid, and containing no 
reference to Omichund, the other on red paper, with a 
stipulation in his favour, but designed as fictitious, and 
merely with the object to deceive him. The Members of 
the Committee, like Clive, put their names without hesi¬ 
tation to both treaties ; but Admiral Watson, with higher 
spirit, would only sign the real one. It was foreseen that 
the omission of such a name would rouse the suspicion of 
Omichund, and in this emergency Clive directed another 
person tp counterfeit the Admiral’s signature. 

For his share in these transactions Olive was many* 
years afterwards taunted to his face in the House of 

* Malcolm's Ufe of Clive, voL L p.S53. ■ 
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Commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to defend his 
conduft. “ It was,” he said/** a matter or tree policy 
** and of justice to deceive so great a villain as Omi-' 
“ chund.” * • The villany of Omichund, however, appears 
mainly this, — that for the treachery which the English 
encouragell and abetted he claimed a larger reward than 
the' English were willing to pay. But even admitting 4o 
the fullest extent the guilt of the Hindoo ^ntriguer, this 
does not suffice to vindicate the British Ihief; this does* 
not prove that it was justifiable, as he alleges ,**10 deceive 
the deceiver, and to foil an Asiatic by his own Asiatic 
arts. Such expedients as fictitious treaties and coun¬ 
terfeited signatures are not, as I conceive, to cleared 
by any refinements of ingenuity, or any considerations of 
state advantage t? and they must for ever remain a blot 
on the br^liant laurels of Clive. 

Oipichund Ubving thus been successfully imposed upon, 
•and the conspiracy being "now sufficiently matured, Mr. 
Watts ^adaDfis est^ap^ (rom Moorohedabad, and Clive set 
his army kk motion from Calcutta, lie had under his 
comm^ntl^jOSO men, cll excellent troops, and oqe third 
Eurdjpeans. The terror Of Suriyah*l)owlah was iucreused 
by a J^ughty lettet from Clive, alleging the Nabob’s in * 
fraction d£ the recent alliance, and his new designs 
against the English. Much perturbed, the Nabob, how¬ 
ever, proceeded to assembU near the village of Flassey 

c 

* Speech, May 19. 1773, • Pari Hist., rol. xvii. p.876. 

f See the elaborate defence of Sir John Malcolm m the sixth chap¬ 
ter of his Life of Clive. He argues, that Admiral Watson knew and 
permitted the signature of^his name by another hand.v Bat in the 
iirst place, and primd /acts, it appears utterly incredible that any 
man refusing on conscientious grounds his signature to a delusive 
treaty would give his consent to the counterfeiting of that signatnre. 
^iecondly, I observe, that no such apology is ventured upon by the 
contemporary historian, Mr. Orme, notwithstanding hia personal 
trtendsMp far Clive (Hist..vo]. ii. p. 155.). Thirdly, Xfind that the 
.expressions ascribed to Watson by Mr. Cooke, the Secretary to 
Government, are merely as follows: ** The Admi^ said had not 
.“signed it, bnt left them to do as they pleased,"—exprearions 
whidi, I think, can imply no more than that the other parties might 
proceed or not, as they c^d or would, in their own course of policy, 
without him. Watson died of jungle-fever only a few we^ after 
these events. 
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hifl whde force amounting to 15,000 cavalry, and 35,000 
foot. Ifor Vas it merely i!h numbers of men that he sur¬ 
passed the English; while Clive brought only eight field 
pieces and two^howitzers, Surajah Dowlak had above 
forty pieces of cannon of tho^ largest size, enclvi^rawn by 
forty 01 ^ fifty yoke of white oxen, and each il^th an ele¬ 
phant behind, trained to assist in pushing it over difficult 
ground. Forty Frenchmen in the Nabob's pay directed 
• some smaller *^ns. The greater part of the foot were 
armed with matchlocks, the rest with various weapons, 
—pikes, swords, arrows, and even rockets. The cavalry, 
both men and horses, were drawn from the northern dis¬ 
tricts of India, and, to the eye at least, appeared more 
formidable than^those encountered by Clive in the wars 
of the Carnatic. But in truth these numbers w«re an 
army only in^namc and outward show; not cjicered by 
military spirit, nor jealous of military repufation; wi^h no 
confidence in themselves, and no attachmept to thei^ 
leader. ' ^ 

The Nabob, distrustful of Meer Jamer, before he 
left the capital exacted from him an oath df*!id3l1tv upon 
the JCoraji. Either a Vespect feft* thi» oath, or, wTlkt is 
fhr more probable, a doubt to the* issue of«thf^war, 
seemed to weigh witli Mcrr Jaffier;*hmdid n5t perform 
liis engagement to the English, of joining them with his 
division at the appointed plate of meeting, but kept aloof, 
sending them only evasive answers or general assarances. 
When, therefore, the Ij^glish army came within one 
march of the Nabob's at Plassey,—with the wide stream 
of the Hooghly flowing between them,—can we wonder 
if doubts assailed even the resolute spirit of Clive, how 
far relying on the slippery faith of the Hindoo conspira¬ 
tor, or on his own brave but scanty force, he might ven¬ 
ture to pass the river, and bring the enemy to battle ? 
He well knew, as he said himself, that “ if a defeat en- 
“ sued not one man would have returned to tell it.” 
Under these circumstances be assembled a Council of 
War. Sixteen years afterwards he observed that this 
was the only Council of War which he had ever held, * 
and that if he had abided by its decision it would have 
been the ruift of the East India Company. But these 
words, if taken alone, would not convey an accurate ini'* 
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presftion of what passed. Having called t^ether his 
officers, to the number of twchty, he propos^ to them 
the question, whether it would bd prudent, without as¬ 
sistance, to Rttack the Nabob, or whetW they should 
wait until ^ined by some native force. Contrary to the 
usual fornv in Councils of War, beginning 'v^th the 
youngest Member, Clive gave his own opinion first, and 
that opinion was, not to venture. Twelve officers concurred 
with their chief; seven others, among iifhom was Mi^or . 
Eyre Coote, voted for immediate action. Thhs a large 
majority approved the judgment of Clive; but his own 
doubts returned more forcibly than ever, and he began to 
feel that not only honour hut safety pointed forwards. It 
was said at the time that his purpose had been changed 
by one^rhour of tranquil meditation under the shade of 
some trees: but Clive himself declared in his Evidence 
m Esgland, that aftdt thejCouncil he had taken “ about 

twenty-four hours’ mature consideration.” Be this as it 
may,* iSe cafl^ fo£tb fill^ resolved to put every thing to 
the hazard.*** The troops were led across the river; they 
acco^plfsfieT^n eight*hours a toilsome march of fifteen 
miles, and at one o’clock in the ifiorning of the. meRior- 
able ^diof June, T757, theyrrcached the mangoe-grove 
Flassey. *rhe nangling sounds of drums, clarions, and 
cymbals, — the usual tokens of a night-watch in an In¬ 
dian army, — convinced theta that they were now within 
a mile of the Nabob's camp. For the remainder of that 
night Clive toot up his/}uarters in a small hunting-house 
belonging to the Nabob, but could not sleep; while his 
soldiers, less concerned than their General, stretched 
themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees.* 

At sunrise Clive ascended the roof of the hunting- 
house, and surveyed with a steadfast eye the rich array 
and the spreading numbers of his enemy. He saw them 
advance from several sides, as if to enclose him, but they 
halted at some distance, and began a cannonade, which 

* The proceedings of the Council of War, and the march of Clive, 
are in some points of less importance, dificrently told By difierent 
writers. These points are clearly drawn out and well discussed by 
^ornUm in two notes. (Hist, of India, vol. I p. 235. and 237.) 
Sir Jcdin hfalcolm adopts two conflicting statements without explan¬ 
ation or remark. (Life of Clive, vol i. p. 161. and 164) 
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was returned by the English, and which continued during 
several hours. It was fouftd that the cumbrous ordnan'^e 
of the Indians did far less execution than the light field- 
pieces of Cliye.« So careless, besides, were the former 
troops in carrying or handling ammunition, that several 
explosions were observed in their own ranl^, and that 
about noon a passing shower damaged a great part of their 
]>owder, and compelled them to slacken their fire. At 
"nearly the same time one of their most trusted leaders 
fell, and oRc of their divisions consequently showed some 
symptoms of disorder. This news eamc to the Nabob, 
who had remained in bis tent beyond the reach of danger, 
surrounded by officers, one half of whom were parties to 
the conspiracy against him. He now received the per¬ 
fidious or timid counsel, — to which his own fears readily 
responded^ —of commanding a retreat towards lys capital; 
the order was issued, and th^ arm^ began to fall back. 
At such favourablq indications, a charge upon the enem^ 
was begun, without orders, by, fwo^ ^omgSnies* under 
Major Kilpatrick *, and soon afterwards wa^fenewed by 
Clive, at the head of his whole line? Tbey^nct witl^ faint 
resistance, except from the galliffit little baud of FrRncli^ 
)nen ; drove tlie enemy fromathc adv^anced position 4 and 
became possessed of some rising grounci near fn angle of 
the Indian camp. Meer Jafficr, on hia part, seeing to 
which side the fortune of tlAi day was tending, drew off 
his body of troops. Before five o’clock the victory of 
Clive was not only certain but coyiplete. * It had cost him 
no more than twenty-two soldiers slain and fifty wounded, 
while the loss of the vanquished also did not exceed 500 
men; but they were pursued for six miles, scattering in 
every direction, and leaving behind all their artillery and 
baggage. 

The field of Plassey, — on which with such slender loss 
the fate, not only of !^ngal, but of India, was in truth 
decided, — continued for many years an object of interest 


* ** Colonel Clive chanced at this time to be lying (lovm in the < 

** Iranting-house. Some say he was asleep, which is not improbable, 

** conBidering how little rest he bad had for so* many hours before ; 

^ but this is no imputation either against his courage or conduct.” 
(Orme’s Hist, vol U. p. 176.) 
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And cariosity to the passing stranger. It was visited, 
amongst several other Britisli officers, by tW *Duke of 
Wellington, wliom 1 have heard describe it; but more 
recently it has become difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to trace tl)e scene of this great achievement. The river 
has here entirdy. changed its course, and encroached 
upon the plain; the Nabob’s hunting-house, once the 
abode of Clive, has crumbled away, and qven the cele¬ 
brated mangoe-grove is no longer to be found.* 

Of this battle it maybe said, that it was gained against 
a disparity of force nearly such as the Spaniards en¬ 
countered in Mexico and Peru. But there is a difference 
highly honourable to the English. The natives of Mexico 
and Peru were wholly ignorant of gunpowder, and viewed 
the Spaniards with their fire-arms as demi-gods, wield¬ 
ing the lightning and thunder of the Heavens. The 
natives of Indio, onHhe <!pntrary, were well acquainted 
with the natives of Europe; they looked on them with no 
supcrstitioU>VB*^^Mt&'i^u» however'unskilful in the use of 
artillery^ th^jwere at least not surprised at its effects. — 
Froi%thc day of PlassAy dates our supremacy abore them. 
From that day they begfa.n to feel that none of the things 
on wikick they had heretofore relied, — not their tenfold 
or twentyfold numbers,—their blaze of rockets, — the 
long array of their elephants, — the massy weight of their 
ordnance, — their subterfugbs and tlieir wiles, — would 
enable them to stand firm against the energy and dis¬ 
cipline of the idiand-sti^ngers. They began to feel that 
even their own strength Avould become an instrument to 
their subjugation; that oven their own countrymen, when, 
under the name of Sepoys, trained in European discipline, 
and animated by European spirit, bad been'at Plassey, 
and would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 
British power. From that day the British flag in Hin- 
dostan has never ^d the Hindoos know it) been unfurled 
in vain; its very sight has more than once awed, without 
a blow, aggi’easors to submission, and ever inspired with 
undoubting confidence those who are ranged beneath it, 
and caft claim it for their own. That feeling, now pre¬ 
valent through the East, hae in oar day been forcibly 

* Hmniltou’s East India Gazetteer, article PuASSK'^ed. 1828. 
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described by one of our naval ofRcers, wlien beset with 
his boat’s caew in a great yity of China. — “I found,” he 
writes, in words whose, truth and earnestness arc nearly 
akin, and perhaps superior, to eloquence, “ titat the top- 
mast of the flftg-Btaff had been struck since the exe- 
cutioi^ but 1 immediately desired that the l^t*s ensign 
“ should be taken up, and made fast to the lower mast- 
** head, for I well knew, my Lord, that there is a sense 
“ of support in the sight of that honoured flag, fly where 
“ it will, t^iat none can feel but men who look upon it in 
“ some such dismal strait as our’s.” * 

On the morning after the battle Mcer JafHer appeared 
at the English camp, far from confident of a good re¬ 
ception since his recent conduct. As he alighted from 
his elephant the guard drew out, and rested their arms to 
do him honour; but Meer Jafliler, not knowing tlfe drift 
of this compliment, started back in^great ^arsi. Clive, 
however, speedily came forwaSd, embraced his trembling; 
friend, and hailed* him Nabob oU Bengal,» Oris^p,,and 
Bahar. It was agreeif between thenF tiat i&ecr Jaffler 
should immediately push forward with l^^^ysion to 
Moorshedabad, and that Clive ^nd his English ^ould 
tbll(^ more at leisure. But they neijther expected nof 
found the slightest further resistance* ’ 

Even before the day of Flassey was* decided Surajah 
Dowlah had mounted a camel, and ignorniniously fled 
fi*om the field. He scarcely rested until he reached 
Moorshedabad. There he heard his councillors advise, 
— some, surrender to the English,—others, perseverance 
in the war,—others, again, a prolongation of his flight. 
To his own cowardly temper this last advice was by fajr 
the most congenial. In the evening he assumed a mean 
dress for a disguise, let himself down from a by-window 
of his palace, and embarked in a small boat, with the 
most precious of his jewels, and the favourite of his 
women. His design was to ascend thei^hmges as far as 
Fatna, and throw himself upon the protection of Law’s 
detachment. Already had he reached the point where 
the blue*hills of Bajmahal, — the first outpostc^of the 

• Captuii Elliot to Lord Palmerston, March 30. 1839. Foriia- 
mvntaiy Pap^^CaiNA.. 
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Himalaya,—rise above the wide level of Bengal. At 
this place he landed to pass t|ie night on sh^re, but was 
recognised by a peasant who had .incurred his diSpleasure 
some months before, and whose ears he had caused to be 
cut off. Tlie injured man now revealed the secret to 
some solders; and thus the Nabob was discovered and 
seized, and brought back in chains to the palace of 
Moorshedabad,—to the very presence chamber, once his 
own, now that of Meer Jaffier. The f^lkin prince, still 
more abject in spirit than in fortunes, flung hipiself down' 
before his triumphant subject, and with an agony of tears 
implored his life. It is said that Meer Jaflier was touched 
with some compassion, and merely directed that his pri¬ 
soner should be led away; but his son Meoran, a youth 
no less ferocious and cruel than Surajah Dowlali himself* ** 
gave the guards orders that he should be despatched in 
his cell. V Barely sufficient respite was granted him, at 
^us own urgent entreaty,tto make his ablutions, and to 
say^hjfi prayers. Ngxt morning the mangled remains 
were exposed toi the city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the tpqrib^f.Aliverdi, while Meer Jaffier excused him¬ 
self the English fof* the deed of blood commiti3d with- 
but their knowledge and consent. *' 

The installation of Meoi^ Jaffier, as Nabob of Bengal, 
was performed vfith great solemnity. Clive himself led 
his friend to the musnud, or scat of honour, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian custom, pfesented him with a plate full 
of gold rupees; he then, through an interpreter, addressed 
the native chiers, exhorting them to be joyful that Fortune 
had given tlieiu so good a Prince. Nor did the new 
Nabob fail to bestow on his allies marks as splendid and 
more substantial of his favour. It was agreed, according 
to the previous stipulation, that the English Should Lave 
the entire property of the land within the Mahratta ditch, 
and fur 600 yards beyond it, and also the zkmindary, or 
feudal tenure on plyment of rent, of all the country between 


* Of Meeran Clive writes, two years afterwards : " Soqncr or later 
I am persuaded that worthless young dog will attempt his father’s 

** ovei^row. How often have I advis^ the old fool a^nst putting 
** too much power into the hands of his nearest relations !*’ To War* 
ren Hastings, Besiduut at Moorshedabad, September 21. 1759. 
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Calcutta and the sea. The money granted them in com- 
})cnsation ibr their Iosbcci^ and in donatives to the fleet, 
the army, and the Cotnmittee, amounted to no less than 
2,750,000/.*, although, as the wealth of Surajah Dowlali 
proved far less th%n was expected, it was not found 
pussibl# to pay thp whole of this sum at <]pce. Clive 
accepted for his own share a gift of above 200,000/, 
Wlien, some years afterwards, before a Committee of the 
^ House of Cotiuvions, he was accused for taking so much, 
he defen^d himself by saying, that he might, if he had 
pleased, have taken much more. “ When I recollect,” he 
said, “entering the Nabob’s treasury at Moorshedabad, 
“ with heaps of gold and silver to the right and left, and 
these crowned with jewels,” — here he added an oath, 
and violently struck his liand to his head,—“ at this mo- 
“ ment do I stand astonished at my own moderatibn! ” t 
A painful office remained, — to tell Qmichund, tlnit, 
notwithstanding the promise % hisTavour, he shouht hu^.* 
no share in all this wealth. As ^terpretef and^snokes- 
man fur that purpose the British cliief alloyed Mr. 
iScrafton, a civil servant of the Compaiyr^ ^ meeting 
having* ]^en held at,the house of one of the pripcipHl 
fSodcAUS or bankers of Moorshedabad,,Clive, at its conclti- 
hion, said to Mr. Serafton; ^‘It is now time t^nindbccive 
“ Omichund.” Mr. Serafton, as if aslftimcd of the task. 
}>crformcd it in the fewest and shortest words. “ Omi- 
“ chund, the red paper i5 a trick; you are to have 
“ nothing.” — At this announcement the unhappy dupe 
staggered back, as from a blovi\; he footed away, and 
was borne by an attendant to his house, where, on re¬ 
covering from his swoon, he remained for many hours 
silent and abstracted, and then began to show symptoms 
of imbecility. Some days afterwards he visit^ Clive, 
who received him kindly, advised him, for change of 
scene, to undertake a pilgrimage to some one of the 
Indian shrines, and was willing, on his return, to employ 
him again in public business. But the intellect of 
Omichund had been wholly unhinged, and he expired 


* Orme’s Hist., vol. ii. p. 180. . 
f Malcolm’s Life, vol i. p. 813. 
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not many months from this period in a state of second 
childhood, 4 * , 

The return of Clive to CalciMita was atten^d with 
geneM rejo^ing and applause, and from this time for¬ 
ward, during several years, he* was, in truth, master of 
Bengal. 'iChe East India Directors had, indeed, formed a 
most unwise scheme for conducting the government of 
Calcutta, by a system of rotation, but at the news of the 
victory of Plassoy they gladly conferred*the office of. 
Governor on Clive. As a statesman be displayed scarcely 
less ability than as a soldier. It was his energy as both 
which upheld the feeble character and the tottering 
throne of Meer Jaffier. Thus, when, in 1759, Shah 
Alum, the eldest son of the Emperor of Delhi, succeeded 
in collecting a large array of adventurers, and marched 
down upon Bahar, the terrified Nabob was eager to pur¬ 
chase peac^ byrthe c^siou ^of a province or the payment 
^ a tribute. Far different were the views of the British 
chiefr I "^ould not,* he wrote Mccr Jaffier, “have 

“ you thinly of cofnhig td any terms.Best assured 

“ that thavEftglish are ^taunch and firm friends, and that 
“ they* never desort a qause in which they haf'e (^nce 
taken a part.” * r Yet at this time the British force of* 
Clive^wak*much dirwinisheJ by an expedition which he 
had sent out to the southern coast. With a little army, 
comprising less than 500 Europeans, he undauntedly 
marched to the aid of his ally; and such were now the 
terrors of his nape, that at his approach the mighty host 
of Shah Alum melt^ed \iway; the siege of Patna was 
imsed, and the war ended without a blow. In gratitude 
for this great service Meer Jaffier bestowed upon Clive a 
splended jaghire or domain, producing, according to 
CliveV own computation, an income of 27,000/. a year. 

At nearly the same period Clive was directing from 
afar hostilities in the districts known in the Carnatic by« 
the name of the “ Northern Circars ”; a tract of coast 
extending from the mouth of the Kistna to the pagoda oi 
Juggernaut. These districts had been invaded by Bussy 
^from th^ Deccan, and on his departure a French force, 
commanSed by the Marquis de Conflans, had been left 


* Xetter, Fehrnaiy 10. 1759. 
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for their defencor On the other hand, Clive sent thither 
a large dfetachment, under Colonel Forde, an officer 
trained under his owh eye. The result was complete 
success; the French were worsted in a pitehed engage¬ 
ment, and the English reduced Masulipatam against a 
garrisdh superior in numbers to themselves. * 

Towards the close of the same year, 1759, the English 
in Bengal were threatened with danger, equally great and 
» unforeseen, irdhi the Butch in Java. Although peace 
prevailed*between the two nations the Dutch could not 
view without jealousy the success and renown of their 
commercial rivals; they entered into secret ncgotiatiqns 
with Mcer Jaffior, who, with the usual fickleness of 
Asiatics, had become desirous of deserting the English 
alliance; and they sent into the Hooghly an anmament 
of seven large ships and 1,400 soldiers. The pretext was 
to reinforce their own settl«monfp at Cfiinsura, and to 
obtain redress for the grievances which tliey alleged 
against the Presidency of Calcutta, ^^cc^ly tffc*com¬ 
pelling Dutch ships to take English pilot3*to the river. 
It was p moment of anxious consideration* fdt^SLi^c. In 
the^first place, although ColoneP Forde had retumeS from 
*the Circars, other detachments had gone ouU to •assist 
their countrymen at Madras ; anif the squadron, com¬ 
manded since the decease of Admiral Watson by Admiral 
Pocock, had long since sailed in the same direction. If 
Clive suffered the Dutch ships to pa^s up the river, and the 
Dutch troops to join the Nabob’s, the English might be 
overpowered and driven from Bengal. If he attempted to 
stop them, there was the risk of kindling a war between the 
two nations, or, on the other hand, of being disavowed by 
the authorities in England, and consigned to disgrace and 
ruin. Kor were other personal motives wanting to dissuade 
Clive from action. At this very period he had entrusted 
% large share of bis fortune to the Dutch East India 
Company, for speedy remittance to Europe. Nevertheless, 
in this emergency, Clive showed himself, as ever, firm, 
resolute, unwavering. He was informed that the Dutch 
had landed their troops, and committed variou^acts of* 
violence, and a letter was addressed to him by Colonel 
Forde, stating, that if ho had an Order of Council he 
could now atta^ the invaders with a fair prospect of 
VOL. rr. • as 
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destroying thorn. Clive was playings at cards in tlie 
evening when he received this’lotter, and without Jeaving 
the table he wrote an answer in ''pencil: Dear Forde, 
“ fight them immediately. I will send you tlje Order of 
“ Council to-morrow.*'* Accordingly the Dutch were 
attacked b^th by land and water, and, notwithstanding 
their superiority of force in both, in both were they 
defeated. Of tacir seven ships every one fell into the 
hands of the English. At these tidings chiefs of the 
settlement at Chinsura hastened to sue for poace, disa¬ 
vowing the acts of their naval commander, owning them- 
^Ives the aggressors, and agreeing to reimburse the 
English Company for the charges of the war,—on whicli 
terms they obtained the restitution of their ships. Thus 
it happened that the news of their apology reached 
Euro|)e nearly as soon as the news of the attack upon 
them, so as eifoctual4y to i prevent any complaint or re¬ 
monstrance on the part of'the Government of Rolland-t 
Ohiy a we^ks after these events, in February, 1760, 
Clive, wh(f' Vas suiFering froii\ ill-health, embarked for 
England'.'’ ‘^Vfith him it appeared” (to use tlie strong 
langilage of a contemporary) “ that the soul was depart- 
“ ing from the body of the government of Bengal.” At 
homo he Vas rcr^^afdcd with an Irish peerage, as Lord 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, and speedily obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons. During his second 
residence in India, a period of less than five years, be 
had acquired & fortune amounting at the very lowest 
computation to 40,000ft. a year.J Several of the trans¬ 
actions in which he had engaged for the public advan¬ 
tage or his own seem to me, as I have elsewhere stated, 
repugnant to justice and good faith. Thosq who explore 
his character with minute attention may, perhaps, more¬ 
over detect, not merely some great faults, but some little 
foibles. Thus, although he was plain and free from all 
ostentation in the fiel^ he might be thought in society 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. ii. p. 97. 

t Sef|on this point a note to Favre’s Memoir on HoRand, in the 
Paiitique <U tow les Cahinets de VEurope (voLit p. 154. ed. 1802). 
By A shortly sabsequeat treaty the Dutch at Chinsura further cn* 
gaged to raise no fortification and maintain no troops in Bengal. 

t Malcolm's Tife, roL ii. p. 187. 
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fonder of fine clothes than becomes a hero. At one of 
the busiest* periods of hi# public career, — the year ol‘ 
Plassey,—he could find leisure to weigh the comparative 
merits for a Co^rt suit of “ a scarlet coat wkh handsome 
“ gold lace,” or “ the common wear of velvet,” * — an<l 
to instAict his friend Mr. Orme, the historian, to send 
him “ two hundred shirts, the best and finest you can g(‘t 
for love or |nouey; some of the ruffle*worked with a 
• “ border either %. squares or points, and the rest plain.” t 
But with ftvery drawback or deduction which can fairly 
bo made from his character, there will still remain very 
much to call forth praise and inspire admiration, lie 
w'as indeed, as Chatham once called him, “ a Heaven- 
‘‘ born General,” {—who, with no military training, liad 
shown consummate military genius. With nearly as 
little study of politics he displayed nearly as grqgt abilities 
for government. Energy,—wiiicli, pcrhapli, of all huniiin 
qualities, is the one most conducive to success, — energy 
and fearlessness, were* peculiarly *hi^ ywuj* Wllaff'ver 
gratitude Spain owes to^cr Cortes, or Poiaflgal to her 
Albuquerque, this—and in its results mdtd^liati tliis — 
is (hio from England fo Clive. •Had he never becu*borM 
f do not believe that wc shoijd—at lehst in tha4: goiaora- 
tion—have conquered Hindustan ; Tnubhe livdd longer I 
doubt if we should — at least in that generation — have 
lost North America. • 

The narrative of the events that followed in Bengal, 
— the misrule of Clive’s successors, — tHb detbronenieni. 
and the reinstatement of Meer Jafficr,—though occurring 
in part before the peace of 1763, belongs more pro])crly to 
a later period, when producing Clive’s third and final 
visit to India. 1 therefore pass at once to the important 
transactions of which the Carnatic had mcanwliilc been 
tlie scene. — The Declaration of War between France 
and England found the chiefs both at Pondicherry and 
Madras ill-prepared for any expedition of importances 
and engaging in none but desultory and feeble hostilities. 
The English set fire to Wandewash; the French, in ro- 

• Letter from Captain Lotbam, Augiut 5. 1767. 

+ Letter, August 1. 1757. 

I This was in 1756 Lord Orford’s Memoirs, toL iL p. 876. 
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taliation, to Conjeveram. The latter^ under M. d’Auteuil, 
besieged Trichinopoly; the fomfer, under Capt^n Calliaud, 
relieved the place. But the attention of both parties 
was intently fixed on a great armaraen^t which France 
had announced the intention of despatching to the Indian 
Hoa^t; corn^'ising nearly 1,200 regular troops, aft'd com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant General Comte do Lally. This 
ofiicer was sprung from an Insh family which had fol¬ 
lowed Janies the Second into exile; his^ruc name being« 
Lally of Tully-dale, since Gallicised to 'I’ollrtidal. — A 
soldier from his earliest years, he had highly distinguished 
himself both at Dettingen and Fontenoy; in December 
1745 he had w*armly pressed ^o expedition against 
England from Dunkirk, and had been appointed one of 
its cliiefs. Brave, active, and zealous, he was well quali¬ 
fied for military service; but a hasty temper and a caustic 
wit too frequently offended his inferiors, and marred his 
exertions. 

armSijhen| qf Bsjlly was delayed by various causes, 
both in it^^-d^arture and on ||s voyage, and it was not 
till close of April 1758 that it cast anchipr before 

Fondicherry. Almost ^immediately on its arrival^ the 
Freech squadron,‘which w^as commanded by the Comtfc 
d’Acli^, was engaged by the British under Admiral 
Pocock, but the battle proved indecisive, with little re¬ 
sult to either party, beyond the loss of a few men and 
some damage to the ships. In August another naval 
engagement, Equally indecisive, ensued. The Comte 
d’Achd, satisfied with this result, and with having landed 
the troops, then sailed back to the Mauritius. 

Lally, w'ho had brought out a commission as Governor' 
General of the French in India, displayed ijrom the first 
hour of his landing the impetuosity of his temper. His 
instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. David, and 
he sent forth a body of troops for that object on the very 
same night that he arrived. So much haste bodes little 
real speed; the troops thus in hurry despatched, without 
provisions or guides, arrived before Fort St. David way¬ 
worn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. In a few 
days, however, they were quickened by large reinforce¬ 
ments, and by the presence of Lally. The works of the 
siege were now vigorously pushed forward; a part in 
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them all h^ing urged by compulsion on tho reluctant and 
Bcnipulbus natives. “ In India,” says Mr. Onne, “ even 
“ the lower Castes hare their distinctions, insomuch that 
tho COOLIE, who carries a- burden on Ifis head, will 
not ^rry it on his shoulder. Distinctions likewise pre- 
“ vail amongst tho soldiery, for tlie man wfto rides will 
“ not cut the grass that is to feed his Iwsc; nor at this 
“ time woul4 the Sepoy dig the trench wliich was to 
“ protect^him Trom a cannon-ball.”* ** — Such prejudices, 
which a wise ruler will ever con.sult, until he is able to 
correct, were now derided and set at nought by Lally. 
Thus ho carried his immediate object, but thus also he 
forfeited for ever all claim to the attachment and regard 
of tho native population. According to another historian, 
“ tho consternation created by such an act was*grcater 
“ than if he had set fire to tlie town, and ^utekered every 
“ man whom it contained.” t J * • • » 

At this juncture Fort St. Davic^was tlie^stron^i^fy; that 
the East India Company posse»Bed,«u4ad li'jteld a suili- 
cient garrison; but thetsommanding far from 

able, and part of the men are rmiresented as drunltmi and 
^disorderly. So early as the ad of terms of sur¬ 
render, by no nieans honourable to ihemselvci^ “wert pro¬ 
posed by tho besieged, and on the e'^ning of tlie same 
day were accepted by the besiegers. Lally, in pursuance 
of the instructions which tie had brought from France, 
immediately razed the fortifications to the ground, nor 
have they ever since been rebuilt. 'rRus the name of 
Fort St. David, — up to that time so conspicuous in tluj 
annals of the Company,—henceforth no longer app<;ar8. 

Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare; 
he failed in an expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded 
in an expedition against Arcot. His aspiring views ex¬ 
tended to tho siege of Madras, and to the extinction of 
the British name in the Carnatic. For this great object 
be mustered every man at his disposal, even recalling 
Bussy from tho Deccan, which had so long been the scene 


* Onue*s Hist voL ii. p. 305. Hence,” he adds, “ the numerous , 

** train of followers and assistants which always accompanies a cainp 
“ In India.” 

t Mill’s Hist. toL iii. p. 193. ed. 1826. 
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of that officer’s active and abl^ exertions. His want of 
money was no small obstacle in tjbo way of Lis designs; 
to supply it he again offended the natives by plundering 
a pagoda of ifs wealth; and in a move praitewortliy spirit 
subscribed Ipgcly from his own private funds, exhorting 
Jiis subordinates to follow his example. Bui he had al> 
ready made ncafly all of them his personal enemies by 
his haughty reproaches and liis bitter Thus, for 

example, when he found his Council less alert |han they 
might have been in providing the beasts of burthen he 
required, he exclaimed that he could not do better than 
liarness to his waggons the Members of Council them¬ 
selves ! * All his letters at this period were filled with 
invectives of no common asx)erity.t 

In Dficembor 1758 Lally appeared before Madras, at 
the head of*2,7QP Kuroj)ean and 4,000 native troops. The 
Esglisli had already, in e^Spectation of a siege, called in 
nearly q^l thei^ garrisops and outposts, •and could muster 
within their/wallsf 4vOOO‘3oldier8, of whom 1,800 were of 
Kuropeai\ Besides these there was a small body 

under, Captain Calliaucl, ^vhich ha(} marched frohi Tri- 
eifinopoly, and whi^h hung ujion the rear of the Frenbh, ^ 
most dffecfqally intercepting vheir supplies and harassing 
their detachments.* “ They are like flies,” said Lally him¬ 
self, “ no sooner beaten off one place than they settle in 
“another!”—The French hSd no difllculty in making 
themselves masters of tlio Block Town; but this, from 
the large stores of arrack it contained, proved rather an 
obstacle to their further progress, as augmenting the in¬ 
subordination of the men. On the other hand, the Eng¬ 
lish sioadily continued the defence of Fort St, George; 
they made on one occasion a most vigorous bally, under 
Colonel Draper; and their Governor, ISilr, Pigot, displayed 
throughout the siege both spirit and judgment. L^y 
had, no doubt, many obstacles to encounter, but peV- 

haps the greatest of all was Lis own unpopuLurity, He 
• 

* Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. ch. 34. t 

** f “ L’Bnfer m’a vomi dans co pays dUniquit^s, et j’attends comme 
“ Jonas la balcine qui me rccerra dans son ventre.” (Lettre da 
C/omte de Lally, le 27 Becembre 1758.) In another letter he says he 
^v' 01 lld rather have to guvom the Cafires in Madagascar than the 
Kuropcons in India. 
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found that, though he might enforce obedience, it was 
not sev ettiy to stifle discontent or to inspire alacrity. 
When, after nearly two months’ investment, a breach It^ 
been effected by his batteries, his principp.1 oflicers de- 
elared that it*was not accessible, adding their opinion 
that a*prolongation of the siege would be iqercly a wan¬ 
ton waste of human lives. At this time »e supply of 
provision was scanty and uncertain, aAl the pay of the 
troops scverfl^eeks in arrear. The Sepoys had deserted 
in great ^numbers, and some of the Europeans threatened 
to follow their example. Under such discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances, Lally, with bitter mortification, resolved to 
burn the Black Town and to raise the siege of the White. 
Happily, of these two designs, the first was prevented, 
and the second quickened by the opportune apjgearance, 
on the 16th of February 1759, of Admiral Pocock ami 
his squadron, which had sail^ to seA^^ral months 

before, and now returned with some fresh troops un*bonrd. 
The French, apprehensive of a* combino^ attach upon 
them, commenced that very ni^ht l^dlr nfecch to Arcot, 
leaving behind their sick and w^)unded|i ^y-two ]>ieces 
of^ artillery, and a •hundred «.nd fifty barrels t|f gun¬ 
powder. • 

After this great reverse to the French aivfis, flihd tho 
return of their chief to Pondicherry, hostilities languished 
for some time between tlyis rival nations. But in the 
autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from 
another voyage of the Admiral Com(p d*Ach4 to this 
coast. On the 2d of SeptemUbr his squadron was en¬ 
countered by Pocock’s; the English having nine ships of 
the line and the French eleven, with a great superiority 
both in guns and men. Nevertheless, after a cannonade 
of two hours, the French sailed away in great confusion, 
leaving to the English tho honours of victory. The re¬ 
sult, however, as on the two last occasions, was by no 
means decisive; the loss of men was nearly equal on both 
sides, and tiie English, though the victors, suffered the 
most damage in their ships. D’Achd immediately pr9- 
ceeded*to disembark a few men and a little money at 
dicherry, and then, notwithstanding the vehement re¬ 
monstrances of the Governor and Coancil, returned with 
his squadron to the islands. 
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At nearly the same period the English at Madras wore 
cheered with the tidings that Kyre Coote had*been pro¬ 
moted in England to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and 
was coming qyer at the head of the King’s 84th Regiment 
and other reinforcements. Major Brereton, who mean¬ 
while comm^ded in the held, appears to have b^n de¬ 
sirous of diiunguishing himself before the arrival of his 
chief. Thus he%ttempted to reduce the fort of Wande- 
wash by three divisions in a night-attacR,^ut signally 
failed, with the loss of 200 men. So indignant was 
Brereton himself at his repulse, that, on seeing the crowd 
of English fugitives, ho drew his sword, and ran the first 
naan, he met through the body! * 

Colonel Eyre Coote, with the last division of his force, 
landed Madras on the 27th of October 1759. Born in 
1726, Coote was now in the prime of life, with none of 
those infirnlities>of ho^y or .mind which clouded over his 
laser yearn, And obscured th^ lustre of his fame. His in- 
fiuence aver the native*'soldiers was gfeat, and not for¬ 
gotten by thej^i to* this ^ay; and be showed hin^self on 
all occasionu noUess active and resolute than prudent and 
wary.«—One of his earliest measures on reiieliing Jhe 
Carnatic was to retrieve the recent check to tlio British 
arms, hy a imore ^cg&'lar and skill'ul attack on Wande- 
wash. In this enterprise Major Brereton did good service 
at the head of a division, and.the fort was carried with 
little loss on the last day of November. 

At this news I^lly took the field. His dissensions with 
the civil service still confinued, and his want of money to 
pay the troops had already produced more than one mutiny 
among them. lie had, hpwever, obtained as auxilianes 
a body of Mal^attas, and ho had under Ins copimand the 
sagacious and experienced Bussy, but, unhappily for him¬ 
self, was jeiAous of his influence and distrustful of his 
counsels. Bussy stroiigly'^urgcd the imprudence of at¬ 
tempting to recover Wandewash, in the face of the Eng¬ 
lish armyi Lally, however, thought the honour of his 
ftmjs 'at stake, persevered in the design. He accord- 

* Orme’H Hist, voL iL p. fi2l. He adds : ** tTnfortunately the man 

** W 18 one bf'^he bravest in the army, lo that thia example carried 
** Utde > • v * * 
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ingly procGQded to the attack of the fort so lately lost, 
when epot^, who had been in expectation of this move¬ 
ment, at once marched upon him with his whole force, 
Lally had no other choice than to raise thp siege, or to 
give battle on ^he ground selected by his enemy. He 
proferrtd the latter dtemative. On the moiwing of the 
22(1 of January 1760 he perceived the Engli^, after 
some skilful manoeuvres, advancing alon^ the base of the 
, mountain of Wsadewash, protected on their left by the 
rugged height, and on their right by the fire of the fort. 
Immediately, while yet maintaining his batteries of siege, 
ho drew up the remainder of his army on the open plain. 
This was, for the most part, stonj^ ground, but here and 
there intersected with rice delds, so as to render nearly 
useless the superiority of the French in cavalrjL Ac¬ 
cording to the English computation, the French numbers 
in line of bat lie wero 2,250 Ei^opeans, 306 of them Ijorse, 
and 1,300 Sepoys. There w8r6 also 3,000 ^ahratta?; 
but these kept carefully aloof at thft hour of^tion? •The 
English had 1,900 Europeans, of whom onlj^ffighty wero 
cavalry, 2,100 Sepoys, and l,2o0ciative At 

iu*aj;ly tlie commencement of t ho*hattlc,‘the French Horstt, 
4(‘d on by Lally in person, wjis tbrowh into diyord^ by 
two English pieces of arlilhuy, anef wi^s drivPn hack to 
the encampment. Jjally hast(^ned to put himself at the 
head of the foot soldiers, lyid clieered them on to the 
charge. In pursuance of his brave example, the French 
regiment of Lorraine espc(ually displayed the utmost 
gallantry; it formed in a columh twelve in front, and 
came rushing full upon the King’s 84th. In a moment 
tlic two regiments wero mingled at the point of the 
bayonet. The battle now became general, and fiercely 
contested among the Europeans, but ere long began to 
declare In favour of: Coote, — a result hastened by the 
accidental explosion of a tumbril in the French ranks. 
Among other brave soldiers, Major Brereton (ell mortally 
wounded, and when fallen refused the ^assistanOe of the 
men next to him, bidding them not min<Lhim, hut fol¬ 
low up^eir victory. On the other si^. M. de Bu^y, 
attempting to rally the fugitives; and tignting with un¬ 
daunted spirit at the head of a handfill of men that still 
adhered to him, was surrounded and made prisoner sword 
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in band. The day was now decided. The french, not¬ 
withstanding the efforts of Lully, gave way Hi all direc¬ 
tions from the field. In the battle or pursuit their loss 
was estimatQil at near!)' 600 men; the English had 190 
killed and wounded. It deserves notice Aiat the brunt of 
the confiict«liad fallen entirely on the Europcans^of both 
armies, the native troops taking no part in it since the 
first cannonade. In the evening the otficers of the Eng¬ 
lish Sepoys came to congratulate Coloofel^Coote on his , 
victory, and with great coolness thanked liiin fos tbe sight 
of such a battle as they never yet had seen.* 

The English at Madras, who felt their own fate de¬ 
pendent on the issue of this battle, were watching with 
feverish anxiety for its earliest tidings. At sunrise the 
next naming one of the black spies of the English camp 
brought them some vague rumours of success, but it was 
not till ndon that tl^ey rc^peived a note of two lines in 
pBneft, written by Coote ^rbm the field of battle. Then, 
indeetif reli^ivd from nil their fear^ Ihfey burst forth into 
exclamatioK^of fielight; acknowledging also, with well- 
deserved* Hp^dafisc, thet skill and intrepidity of the British 
cpramAnder. The joy this day at« Madras, says a jion- 
tempyrary, could only be compared to that at Calcutta oia 
the news of Plas^ey.* In truth, as the one victory gained 
*us Bengal, so did the other the Carnatic. It is remark¬ 
able, however, in all these oijcraiions by or against Lally, 
how little weight the native Powers threw into either 
scale. Scarcelj^does it appear worthy of cominemoration 
that Mahomed Ali was *prcBont with the English at Ma¬ 
dras during the first part of the siege, and afterwards 
passed to Tnchinopoly; or that Salabat Jung, aflor the 
departure of Bussy, consented to renounce (he French 
alliance 

I may also observe on this occasion of the three most 
eminent chiefs wlio ever fought in British India,—Lord 
Clive, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir Arthur Wellesley,—that 
they gained the battles of Plasscy, of Wandewash, and of 
* As«aye, at the ages respectively of thirty-two, thirty- 
i thifee, and thirty-four. It may hence, perhaps, beT doubted 
(notwithstanding some recent and most brilliant examples 


* Orxne’fl Ilist. voL ii. p. 589 
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to tlie contrary) whether the more modern pra<ftice of 
sending* foAih to military tommand in that unwIiolosoTno 
climate veterans already bending beneath the weight ol‘ 
years be in all cases entirely consistent witli the means 
by which our Eastern greatness was acliievcd. 

HadV/Ootc been aware how ill Pondicherry was then 
provided, and how discordantly governed, he might pro¬ 
bably have pushed forward to that city immediately after 
• his triumph at Waudewash ; but knowing how large was 
still the ftree of the enemy, he first applied himself to 
besiege and reduce the outposts of their dominion. Arcot, 
Trincomalee, l>evi-Cottah, Cuddalorc, and several other 
places fell successively into his hands. Daring this time 
the French were making strenuous efforts to obtain some 
native reinforcements. With that view they oji^ned a 
secret negotiation witli Ilydcr Ali, afterwards t]ie founder 
of tlic great kingdom of My8*>rc, and at*this perit^l the 
General in chief of the Mysore&n array. It was stipu¬ 
lated that Hyder Xli sliould sen^ *as ^^xiDjwics, ft Ibody 
of 3,000 horse and 5,000 foot, and receive iia^turn from 
the Fre^jeh the fort of Tliiagur, orfc of th^if 1^1? remain- 
ing*strong*hol(ls in tlie Cariiatlt. The fii*at divi^n of 
the Mysoreans marched accgrdingly, !lnd a de(ach§\ent, 
chiefly of Sepoys, having been sent 5ut Jjy Coefto to repel 
them, was itself totally rofdcd. Ncvertli<»less, the result 
of this treaty proved of littJe advantage to the French. 
Only a few weeks after the auxiliaries had arrived intel¬ 
ligence reached them of a revolution in IVSysore, threaten¬ 
ing danger to their chief, upon wfiich, without any notice 
to Lally, tliey set off by night, and hastened home. 

The net was now closing round PondichciTy itself. 
Through the boundary-hedge of thorns and prickly plants, 
which, as in many other Indian towns, encompassed its 
outer defences, the inhabitants could discern the hostile 
army encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure 
of D’Ache’s squadron had left the English undisputed 
masters of the sea, and scarce any farther supplies, 
either bjj land or water, could reach the beleaguered city. 
The French valour,—the rainy season,— and a most < 
violent storm in the roads, — interposed,, however, consi¬ 
derable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was Discord, 
which raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, 
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altogether absent from the English camp. In (consequence 
of orders from home, given in ignorance of tho^ato* events, 
a dispute as to the chief command arose between Colonel 
Coote and Colonel Monsoii. At one ppriod Cooto had 
already relinquished his post, and was preparing to em¬ 
bark tor Bengal; but Monson receiving a severe‘wound, 
and becoming for a time disabled, the leadership happily 
reverted to the victor of Wandewash. 

In the night between the 8th and 9th dFDecember four* 
English batteries opened against the walls bf Pondi¬ 
cherry. The besieged were firm and resolute in their 
defence, fighting every foot of grotmd, and making more 
than one successful sally. They had also, to spare their 
provisions, put themselves upon half rations, and sent 
forth fpom the town the remaining native inhabitants; a 
wretched multitude, which remained famisliing and help¬ 
less Ijetween tlft gatc»and*he batteries, and was debari'cd 
a^ce^B at cither, until, after some days, the humanity of 
the £il^lish«^lowe(J tlYqm to pass.*-Notwithstanding such 
strong measures, it was found, before the middle of Jan¬ 
uary, thuf" thehe only* remained suificient provisions for 
tyvo days. In this extrdnity Lally and his Council rent 
deputies 4 to capituliitG, and (ailing to obtain more favour¬ 
able terml( wert^ compelled to surrender at discretion. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of January 1761, the English 
marched into the place. Great civilities passed between 
tlie chiefs; Coote dining that day at Lally's table; but 
Lally and his Srench, still amounting to above 2,000, 
remained prisoners of war. All,” says a contemporary, 
“ wore the face of famine, fatigue, or disease. The gren- 
** adiers of Lorraine and Lally, once the ablost-hodied 
men in the army, appeared tlie most impaired, having 
“ constantly put themselves forward to every service; 

and it was recollected that from their first landing, 
“ throughout all the service.s of the field, and all the dis- 
tresses bf the blockade, not a man of them had ever de- 
“ serted to the English colours.” * 

Almost immediately after the surrender a dispyte arose 
* among the victors for the possession of the place. Coote 
and his officers claimed it for the King; Mr, Pigot and 


* Orme*8 Hist. voLii. p.7Sa. 
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the other Chilians from Madras claimed it fur the Com¬ 
pany. iTIife quarrel grewdiigh, until at length Mr. Pigot 
declared, that unless his pretensions were admitted he 
should refuse to supply funds fur the subsistence of the 
troops. This uireat barred all further argument.—In 
return Tor the desti'uction of Fort St. David, <and in pur¬ 
suance of orders from home, Mr. Pigot took measures for 
razing to the ground the fortifications of Pondicherry, 
* nay, even all tlm buildings that stood within them. 

Thus ehded the French power in India. For although 
Pondicherry was restored to them by the peace of 1763, 
and although the stipulation in that peace against their 
raising fortresses or maintaining troops applied only to 
Bengal, yet even in the Carnatic the^ could never again 
attain their former influence nor recover thqir lost 
ground; and the extinction of their East India Company 
speedily ensued. » « * ^ 

This result, however mortiffing to FrcncR ambitidh, 
has been acknowledged by FrenqJi*wrUy*s itoaju^ tetri- 
bution on that Company, and on Uie G^^^ruineut of 
Louis tjie Fifteenth, for their cruRil opprtsS?bA t)f almost 
every great commandbr who had served them failtifull)' 
*in India.* The closing seeqp^ of La Bourdonn^is f|^d of 
Dupleix have been already described j thereVeinains to 
tell tlie still more tragic fate of Lally. On arriving a 
prisoner in England, and hearing of the charges brought 
against him in France, he wrote to Pitt, soliciting that 
he might return on his parole, and confrtait his accusers 
and with this request the British'Ministcr complied. But 
no sooner was Lally at Paris than he was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he remained fifteen months without 
even a preliminary examination. When at length his 
trial did come on before the Parliament of Paris, it was 
pressed with the utmost acrimony, both by the Crown 
and East India Company; and a legal quibble on the 
term “ High Treason” enabled his judges to sentence 
him to death. When informed of their decision, ** Is this,” 


^ Oh combien cette Gompagnio des Indes ^IVan^aise avait xncrite 
“ Ba chute ! "—Biograph. TJiiiv. art. Doplbix. ■ See also Sismondi, 
Hist, dcd Fran^ais, vol xxix. p. 303. 

f Sec his letter in the Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 144^ 
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lie passionately cried, “ the reward of forty-fijj'e years ser- 
vice!” — and snatching up la compass with v^ich he 
had been drawing maps during his imprisonment, he 
struck it at^his breast, llis hand, however, was held 
back by some person near him; and that'same afternoon, 
the 9tii of,May 1766, lie was dragged along ttf public 
execution in a dung-cart, with a gag between his lips, 
and beheaded on tlie Place de Grove. Such was the end 
of a veteran, who had fought and blcdfftirhis adopted, 
country, seldom, indeed, with prudence and discretion 
but always w-ith courage and honour. 


the' downfal of th(^ Portuguese, the Dutch, and, 
above all, *tlic French pO\^er in India, a wide and still- 
extending s^pc was^left to that, of England. The best 
chance of ri^reifiacy to the native states had lain in re¬ 
sisting ECiivpCdns by< Europeans, — in setting the skill 
and energy of one northern race ag'iinst anotlier. Siijgle- 
liaiK^d ttiey fell one by one, — sumo dropping .from their 
own rothAiness, like fruit li’om a tree, — others striving 
fiercely, but without avail, against us. From the pre¬ 
carious tenure of some two,or three potty forts,—from 
the mere Mahratta-ditch of Calcutta, or the “ bound- 
“ hedge ” of Id^dras, — our empire has spread far and 
wide; from Ceylon to Gujeriit, — from the snows of the 
Himalaya to the sea-line of the Sunderbunds,—« along the 
loftiest mountains and the widest plains in the known 
world. In India at this moment the nuinber,of our sub¬ 
jects and dependents is in all probability greater than 
Alexander, than Augustus, than Charlemagne, than Na¬ 
poleon, ever knew. And if that vast people be as yet 
low in the scale of nations, — long enslaved, and still de¬ 
based by a succession of tyrannies, — and led astray by 
foul superstitions and revolting rites,—their depression 
. gites them only the stronger cMm on our symjhithy and 
care. Never did a Government stand more nearly in the 
parental relation to its subjects than the English Govern- 
ij|^nt of India. The English are as much superior to 
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the Hindoo^, — not in natural giftsi, but in training, in 
knowledge^ and in principles,—as a parent is superior to 
a child. God grant, that as y/c hold a parent’s place we 
may fulfil a parent’s duty, —not merely to (jommand and 
direct, but to Enlighten and rotbrni! For many years, 
liowevt^r, wo did not net fully on these max^s, and our 
course in India, though far above any Asiatic was yet 
below the European rules of right. Surely it belioves 
» our chief stai^Stueii, of whatever party, to take to lieart 
the awfu> responsibility which this state of things de¬ 
volves upon them,—to weigh well, and witli scrupulous 
attention, every now appointment made, not only in India 
itself, but in the Indian department at home. Let tlicm 
be assured that even the humblest of these appointments, 
if unwisely made, may become directly or indirectly the 
cause of suifering to unprotected millions, winch are 
often too timid for complaint,,or tpo distant for redress. 
To these millions let us provc*tliat we have higlier ol)je?ts 
than additions oP teriytory or accumiilaticarvs of wn[*alth. 
Let us aim at the overthrow of the idol-t?rnpi^f% not rashly, 
not through violence and pers<‘ciition, but- by Affording 
ino 9 .ns to know the truth,—thew overthrow by thddiamls 
»of their own worshippers, converted asid reclaimed.^ Let 
us cast aside for ever the tiasc, the miserable fear, lest 
the Hindoos, as they approach our level of civilisation, 
may become less patient gf our swa-y. It is, 1 trust, 
reserved for British counsels in the coming age to extend 
even much further the work auspiciously begun of good 
goveniment in India, and to giVe even to the meanest 
peasant of that laud fresh reason to bless God, in the 
fulness of his heart, that his lot is cast beneath the Gn^at 
Company, instead of the Bajahs and Sultauns of former 
days! 
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APPENDIX 


FBINCE CHARLES STUART (UNDER THE NAME OF 
JOHN DOUGLAS) TO MR. BULKELEY, 

[From a rough draught in the Stuart Fapera] ^ 

1749. 

I WRIT you lost the 26th of*May from Venice with a 
letter inclosed. This ^ sent by^tfne that safe 

delivery. My friendship for you docs not pgi’mit me any 
longer silence as to what rcgards#a porsbn'ySif esteem. 
His situation is singular; and though now rejected hy 
Riany, he may be soon as much courted! Being ^esp%ratf‘, 
honest, and with only one point de whatVannot he 
compassed ? Bologna was said to be nis residence, but 
that was but a blind ; 1 can firmly assure you never shall 
any of the Pope’s dominions see his face. Tlio only one 
in Italy would have been Venice. That same person 
never intends to make but a passage over of* France. . . . 
Now my friend must skulk, to the perfect dishonour of 
his worthy relations, until he finds a reception fitting at 
home or abroad. ' 

John Douglas. 


MEMORANDA BY FRINGE CHARLES. 


** Remitted to B. (Colonel Brett ?) tlie 82d June, 1750.** ^ 

* [From a fragment in the Stuart Papers.] 

Instructions for' ■ who is to inform himself whetlier 
— will receive the P. (Prince) upon occasion, who is 

A A 2 • 
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willing to trust his person in liis hands; if he should 
decline it, to find out some otliev proixT pom*n for that 
purpose, as the P. (Prince) is determined to go over at 
any rate. ^ 

To speak to Sir C. G (Charles Goring?) about a ship 
that it may, arrive at Antwerp, to carry over liis t>rother, 
and to be there some time in the beginning of August. 

To visit Mr. P. of D., and 1o see wliat he has done in 
his own and the neighbouring counties, *and to agree^ 
where the arms, &c., may be most conveniently landed, 
the grand aifair of L. (London) to be attempted at the 
same time. 

/ To inform the principal persons that the P. (Prince) 
desires the wliole may be forwarded with the greatest 
expedition, and that no time may be lost; that a l)cclara- 
lion may be prepared in wliich the funds are to be, 
refe];red fi) a free P^ftrliavient, and the army encouraged 
t6 join tlfo P. (Prince) by showing the nullity of the 
obligavion lof the oaths they }}b.yq ' taken for the E. 
(Elector.)* , 

To acquaint?particular persons that the K. (ICing) will 
Jl. (*.i38ign), in order to prevent any proclamatiop. as 
lately happened at N., and to return, as soon as may cou^ 
veniently'happcq, to me. 


—j— 

Mem. — Cowerning some things to be proposed to B, 
(Duke of Beaufort?) for adding to the P. (Prince’s) De¬ 
claration,—to remove the prejudices so unjustly grounded 
against the K. (King), — and also something concerning 
the bribery in the F. M. (French Ministers), which has 
hitherto prevented the assistance that would have been 
given me, always agreeable and fitting to the inclinations 
of both the K, (King of France) and L 
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PBETEND^bT to prince CHARLES, 


[Stuart Papers.] 


Romey DecemberJiO, 1750. 

To-morrow 3 'ou exid your 30tli year. liTay you see 
many more t]}au double that number, and happier ones 
• than those you have already past! The hardsliips you 
have gone through, and do perhaps still undergo, are not 
small, and it is to bo hoped they will contribute at last 
to what they are chiefly directed. But in the darkness^ 
you keep me, as to all that relates to you, I can pray and 
wish, but I can neither judge nor advise, except on one 
single article, which is so obvious and so important that 
I should think everybody, who really wishea you well, 
should be of the same opinion{in tlmt respoct,^nd tkntjs, 
your securing the jSUCcesHion of our Family by marrying. 

I cannot think you so Selfish as to yotfsclf only in 
view in all you sutFcr. Tlio happiness country 

must undoubtedly be your motive, and fiy consetjuonce, 
j'oi^ would never surely restricl thal^ happiness to your 
own life only, hut endcavouib to pcrpcti ate i^^y <* suc¬ 
cession of lawful Kings, who may liave«no other interests 
but those of our country. Your giving lawful heirs to 
the Crown will not «)nly bff a constant security to your 
own person, hut it will make you more considered and 
respected abroad, and will undoubtedly ^ve new life and 
vigour to the cause and your friends, wHbso zeal can 
never be so warm wlien all their hopes are centred in you 
alone. Had you entered into the view I formerly gave 
YOU, you had been probably at this time the father of a 
family, with a wife whom it would not have been beneath 
you to have married had you been in England. But it 
is useless to look backward, and what gives me the 
greatest concern in all this is, that you-have put yourself 
in a situation and way of living which renders your 
marrying anybody absolutely impracticable. This^as 
long as it lasts, must appear extraordinary and singular* 
to persona of reflection and sense, because the motives and 
object of your marrying are obvious to all, and those of 
your pursuing your x)rcscnt conduct and scheme, whatever 
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they may be, can be only known t) suc^J^aa are the 
authors and promoters of them* For my part, 1 tan have 
no other view but your real good and advantage, and I 
am so much.convinced of the necessity o£your marrying, 
that I could almost say that I would rather gee you 
married too. private gentlewoman than that you should 
not be it at all; and therefore I cannot but recommend 
(‘arnestly to you to think seriously on the {natter, and, as 
you cannot now hope to make a marriage suitable to* 
yourself, to endeavour to make one that may be at least 
as little unequal as possible; for I can only, on this 
occasion, exhort you in general, since I cannot think of 
any particular person to propose to you who might be 
any ways proper and at the same time willing to marry 
you. if this letter has thc^same fate with many others 
J have wrjt to you, I might have saved myself the trouble 
of writing^ii; out whaterfr reception it may meet with, 
or impression it may ma^c, I shaJl still have the comfort 
of ha'^ing Ji/iqui/tpd myself of the duty of a father, in 
telling yoA ivlmt I really think for your good, and of 
sliowipg yo*u, at the sifme time, that no behaviour of yours 
oan ilter the warm concern I shall ever take in all*th^ 
relalr;8 to-jou, whom I beseech God to bless, protect, ana 
prosper, and diroet upon all occasions. 

Jasoss B. 


SIR CHARLES HANBURT WILLIAMS TO MR. POX. 

Berim, 1751. 


{Extracts,) 

Charles proc^ded as British Minister to !%rlin in May, 
iTdb; hot was recalls and sent back to bis old post at Dresden in 
PebraaTy, 1751, See Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p.615.i and 
vol iL p. 463.] • 

His Prussian Majesty does not give entire confidence 
either toPodewils or Finkenstein (his Ministers of State); 
that he reserves for two persona who constantly reside 
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ant c. wjLLiAus’s papbb^ vii 

with him vf Potsdam, and whose names are Hcichol and 
Fredersddn; the first of Whom is His Prussian Majesty’s 
private Secretary, and who is always kept under the 
same roof with His Majesty, and is so well ,watched, that 
a person may be at this Court seven years without once 
seeing him. 

• • • 

His Prussian Majesty’s Ministers at Berlin, 1 moan 
I those for Foreign Affairs, make the oddest figure of any 
in Eurojfe. They seldom or never see any despatciies 
that are sent to the Prussian Ministers at foreign Courts, 
and all letters that come to Berlin from foreign Courts 
go directly to the King, so that M. Podewils and Count 
Finkenstein know no more of what passes in Europe than 
what they are informed of by the Gazettes, ^^lon any 
of us go to them on any {lusiness, the surprise they are- 
in easily betrays their igno|^cef and ilie only a^nswer 
you over get is, that they wul* lay what you say beloni 
their master, and givo you an au^e|; as s^cm as shall 
have signified his pleasure to them. WhQp* you return 
to theia houses for this answer, they tell the exact, 
wojrds which the King has directed, and never ond word 
*&iore; nor are you permitted to argud any point. « 

• n 

• • « • *ll* 

If a courier is to be despatched to Versailles or a Min¬ 
ister to Vienna, His Prussian Majesty draws himself tlie 
instructions for the one, and writes the letters for th(5 
other. This you will say is grj^at; but if a dancer at 
tlio Opera has disputes with a singer, or i^ one of those 
performers wants a new pair of stockings, a plume for 
ills helmet; or a finer petticoat, the same King of Prussia 
sits in judgment on the cause, and with his own hand 
answers the dancer's or the singer's letter. His Majesty 
laid out 20,000/. to build a fine theatre, and his music 
and singers cost him near the same sum every year; yet 
this same King, when an Opera is tq||>e pcrformed^^will 
not allow 10/. a night to light up the theatre with wAx 
candles I and the smoke that arises from the bad oil, and 
the horrid stink.that flows from the tallow, make m'any* 
of the audience sick, and actually spoil the whole enter¬ 
tainment. What I have thought about this Prince is 
very true, and 1 believe after reading what 1 say about 
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him you will think so too. 
and little in little ones! 


He is great in 



In confirmation of the statements in the preceding letter 
as to Frederick’s personal ond'minute attention to even 
the smallest details of business, and as a specimen of his 
peremptory method in transacting it, I insert t^e follow- ® 
ing curious document, which 1 have extracted and trans¬ 
lated from the original German in Preuss’s Urkundcnbucli 
P* Collection of Documents”), vol. ii. pp. 222—235. 


Marginal Notes by King Frederick ike Second on some 
of the Reports from his Cabinet Ministers* 


- . :: 

1 . PfetitioK'fropi^ Silicon, 
Merchant Commercial 
Coun8^16r* * * ( Comme^zien 
RathJ at Stettin, to be U- 
Iowed>to purchase the estate 
of Kraatzeh for 4Q,000 dol¬ 
lars. 


2. Petition from the town 
of FrankfortH)n-Oder, a- 
gainst the quartering of 
troops upon them. 

3. Petition from the ba¬ 
kers at Potsdam, that corn 
fro^ the public q^agazines 
may be allowed them. 

Petition from thestock- 
• ing-weaver Esche, for the 
sum of 3200 dollars, due to 
him on Saxon revenue 
bonds. 


* * ^ w 

. this man does not i 
stand his own business, a 
cobbler should continue a 
.cobbler; a merchant should 
think of his trade, and not 
of buying estates. 

Why it cannot be other¬ 
wise. Do they think that 
I can put the regiment into 
my pocket? But the bar¬ 
racks shall be rebuilt. 

They have had above 500 
winspel already. Ce sont 
des Canailles, Have them 
up before the magistrate! 

Patciencia I 
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5. Petitltn from Colonel 

I- M tlTA he may be sta¬ 

tioned in Silesia, as he in¬ 
tends to purchase estates in 
that nrovince. 

6 . Petition from the in¬ 
habitants of Potsdam, to §s- 
sist tlfem in paying a con¬ 
tribution 0 ^ 52,000 dollars 
levied bj' the Austrians. 

7. Petition from tlie Kam- 
werkerr Baron von Miillcr, 
i'or leave to visit the baths 
at Aix la Chapellc. 

8 . Renewed petition from 

Baron von for leave 

to visit the batlis. 

9. Petition for the ex- 
l)enses of receiving a^nd en¬ 
tertaining their Highnesses 
of Brunswick on their visit 
ii* Prussia, 700 dolktrs. 

10. Petition from thg 
Count of Lippc-Detmold, 
that the claims of the town 
of Lippstadt may be dujy 
considered in tlio purchase 
of land for fortifications. 

11. Petition from the cre¬ 
ditors of the Count Gian- 
nini that the delegated Ju¬ 
dicium wliich had been 
granted at their request may 
bo suspended. 

12. Report from the Pre¬ 
sident von Auer, that in 
placing tlie fiag-stones it 
would be more profitable to 
deal T)y contract than by 
day-work. 

13. Petition from the 


That is the very reason 
why he must not be stationed 
in Silesia. lie would im¬ 
prove the csjtates and ne¬ 
glect the service. 

Let them Iqok to paying 
their own debts. 1 shall 
not give that rascally rab¬ 
ble a single groschen. 

What would he do there ? 
Ho would gamble away tho 
little money he has left, and 
come back like a beggar. 

Lot him go to tjje devil I 

• Pay it this fince, Curtt is 
a^andalou»4robhai*y. An¬ 
other time J tshall send a 
pe^on toiiccp^lfe accounts. 

* •• 

A vague ansi^cr-^ in tho 
AuSlri^ styleT that shall* 
mean nothin 


"Tlie administration of 
justice in niy dominions 
shall in no way be infringed 
upon, because the laws must 
govern all. 

1 care nothing for the 
Modurjf protcedendi^ so that 
the object be attained! 


Why, how can I provide 
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Bicklj son of the deceased 
Colonel von Flatho, entreat¬ 
ing .some pension or pro¬ 
vision. 

14. Compla'int of the Ge~ 
heimer Rath von Brandt, 
that several of the colonists 
whom he sent from Ulm, 
have returned much dis¬ 
satisfied with their treat¬ 
ment. 

15. Petition from Forst" 
meister von Poser, that his 
son may not be forcibly car¬ 
ried ofiT to the military pro¬ 
fession. * 

16. Petition from Coun- 
* tess* P&radisf that her soi^' 

now inutile Bj,\arian armys 
may receive coziiiiii8si6n 
in the Priv^araif army, T^th 
the viQW that the stricter 
discipline may wean him 
^ from hfa drl!kikon habits. 

17. Petition from the mer¬ 
chant Hintze for permission 
to import 10,000 cwt. of 
copper, duty free.^ 

18. Petition/rom the tfp- 
prentico-mason Eichel for 
admission to the rights of 
master-mason at Berlin. 

19. Petition from the Jew 
Meyer Benjamin at Magde¬ 
burg, for admission to equal 
privileges with Christian 
tradesmen. 

20. Petition from Lieu- 
t|«naiiC von Winterfeld^ for 
a loan of 12,000 dollars on 
good interest, for the im¬ 
provement of bis estate. 


for all the halt and the 
blind? /• , 

He sent me people wlio 
had been actors and^ hair¬ 
dressers. Such persons are 
oAio use in tilling land. 


He will he better edu¬ 
cated in a regiment than in 
a village. 


I look out for good of¬ 
ficers, but the debauched 
ones 1 send packing. Such 
people of whatever rank I 
think no acquisition to my 
service., * 


Give him a round re¬ 
fusal. 


He may be admitted if 
there are not master-masons 
enough already, and if he be 
not as idle as the Berlin ones. 

Let the Jew immediately 
take himself away from 
Magdeburg, or the Com¬ 
mandant shall kick him out. 

I am not a banker. 
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21. Petition from Du 
Moulim fately Maior •in 
the army), for the plcCce of 
tho deceased Krieges-Rath 
Tacliirner at the Pomera¬ 
nian (chamber. 

22. ^tition from General 
von flierecke that his 
brother-in-lrflf von Grave- 
nitz, ni^ have leave to 
marry the daughter of Oher- 
Ififtpector Glaser, 

23. Petition from Gehei- 
mer Rath von Brandt for 
the payment of his account 
—postage of letters amounf- 
ins* to 113 dollars. 

24. Petition from Cornet 
von Oatzen, that he may be 
])orlnitted to visit tlrs batiis 
of Carlsbad for the recovery^ 
of his hearing. 

25. Petition from Colonel 
von Lossow, that Major Hac 
letius and tho Captains of 
Hussars, Trenk and Saltz- 
wedel, may have leave to 
marry, 

26. Petition from the 
Pastor Pels at Bernau, for 
a yearly pension of 150 dol¬ 
lars, as he finds that he can¬ 
not subsist on his stipend 
of 186. 

27- Petition from Zetn- 
dratk von Wobeser, for com¬ 
pensation on account of the 
burning of hia house and 


That would be appoint¬ 
ing a goat for gardener! 


Fie I how can he propose 
such a thing ? 


I shall send him no money 
to help his writing. He al¬ 
ready writes liis fipgers off. 
Let him write me what is 
really needful, *and not so 
Auch useless sthff that gives 
m^^o informationiff • 
Carlsbad do nothing 
for One’s eArs. * • • 


After^Iussars have taken 
wives, they are seldom worth 
a shot of powdei'. But if 
he (Colonel von Lossow) be¬ 
lieves that t]v)sc gentlemen 
would still do their duty 
well, 1 will give them leave. 

The Apostles did not 
thirst after lucre. They 
have preached in vain; 
Herr Pels has no apostolic 
soul, and does not hold the 
things of this world as 
things of nought. 

At the Day of Judgrtiei^ 
every man will receive again 
whatever he has lost in this 
life. 
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other losBPS he suffered at 
the bombardment of Cus- 
trin. 

28. Petition from the 
Ober^Auditor G. at Berlin, 
complaiiiinj^fOp the appoint¬ 
ment of Ober~Auditor Rci- 
necko as GeneraUAuditor^ 
and stating his own claims 
as the senior of all the Ober~ 
Auditors^ and as liaving 
served the state for thirty 
years. 

29. Petition from Captain 
von E- 5 —t, who had left 
the army, praying that he 
may b^ rc-appointed to it/,. 
Ills' marria^ with a ri(^r 
heiress, • for a the sak^ ^ of 
wliich he sejirerf, ^liaving 
now failed.* ‘ ‘ * v 

J30. •'Petition from the 
/.ff«rf|pt><A^Filegel aft Gnitz, 
that he ma/be permitted to 
buy for 20,000 dollars a 
nobleman’s estate in Prus- 


31. Petition from the 
Vicar General of tho Do¬ 
minicans at Neisso, that 
some of the brotherhood 
may have leave to give 
spiritual assistance to the 
garrison, 

32. Petition from Kanter, 
a bookseller at Kouigsberg, 
(pr Ihe title of Commerzien 
Raihi Commercial Coun¬ 
sellor. 

33* Petition from Count 


1 have in my stable a par¬ 
cel of old mules, who have 
served me a long while, but 
1 have not yet found any of 
them apply to be m^e Su¬ 
perintendents bf the Stable. 


The army is not a public 
house where people may run 
in and out as they please. 
Since this man has once left 
the service, he can have no 
ambition, 'and I bate such 
officers. 

• 

We have enough of S^e~ 
^gels (bumpkins, a pun on" 
the name) in Prussia al¬ 
ready ; such colonists are of 
po use. Besides, as he is 
not of noble blood himself, 
I cannot allow him to buy a 
nobleman’s estate. 

They may; hut if they 
should lead any soldier to 
desert, the Vicaf' General 
must make up his mind to 
see them hanged. 

Bookseller — there is 
truly honourable title I 


He has no right to ask 
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von Reder to protect him me for such violent mea- 
against tlfe award of kw, surca. My duty is to up- 
in the possession of un es- hold the laws and not to 
tate, infringe tlicip. 

34. Petitiorf from General Why, he was a General 
Cou A Angelelli, of Bologna, of the Pope’s jirmy—surely 
for a. commission in the ho would not consent to 
Prussian army. serve a heretic! 

3d. Petitftfl from Captain lie does not know liis 
von Didbitsch, that he may own mind. lie has been 
be transferred to another with the Cadets — then 
regiment. Quarter-Master—now an- 

otlicr regiment! Wind, 
wind, wind! 

36. Report from the Ca- Je consois toutg La tc* 

binct Ministers, stating iiSkt pugnance^ Messieury que 
on a recent conclusion of a^^PbvJ aurez d ressevgir cette 
tn*aty witli a foreign Power,* ^'ecortnoisance^ mnisje^snp-^ 
they had been* offiR^d a pgise ^iie U(tus frrez i 
Cadeau; a thing they ob- la duce viojfcmce de Vac- • 
serve jiot unusual, but done cefiter.* • • • 

an unusual manner. * ^ 

37. Project from Colonel He ^ay keep thf^e mil- 

vi)ii W., for obtaining, with- lionS foj liimst^f. • 

out any fresh burden on the 

])eople, a million and a lit^f 
additional revenue. 

38. Petition from the ac- Ho ca% write his histoxy 
adeniician Bitaubc, who is here. Wh^i need he run 
writing the History of Hoi- about for it? 

land, for six months’ leave 
of absence to travel in that 
country. 

39. Petition from the Why not compensation 
wine-merchant Kiehn at also for what he lost at the 
Berlin, for compensation on Deluge ? His cellars were 
account of 82 hogsheads of then no doubt under water, 
wine, which the Russians 

cari'ieSi off during their last 
invasion. 

* rriuted according to the original French spelling. The ortli» 
grapby of the Germau is much of the same kind. 
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40. Petition from Gekei- 
mer Bath La Motte, that 
his father-in-law, the late 
Ordens Kattzler von Miin- 
ehow, may not have the 
decree against him pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers. 

41, Petition from Herr 
von Marsohall, that the sen¬ 
tence against him in the 
Court of Appeal may be 
mitigated. 


One must go through 
wKh such thin^ * He who 
comidits des vi/amies, 
though he were of Royal 
blood, must suffer due 
punishment. 

The laws are s^reme 
above all fh^n, whether 
Marshals or not f and if 
this does not suit the gen¬ 
tleman, he may go out of 
the country as his brother 
has done. 

« 


EASi. PBINCE CHARLES STUARl. 

M 

!• 

[^uart Papers.] 

H ^ 

, ^ PariSy May 18, 1754. 

Sin, ^ 

I AM honoured with yours in which you bid me name 
any person for carrying of ^your letters, except ISIr. 
Goring or Mr. Boson. It is what 1 shall never take 
upon me, that I stnay not expose you to the danger of 
trusting new folks. Mr. Goring is known for a man of 
honour. I must beg your pardon in what you say of his 
“ abusing of your situation.” Had it been as happy as 
he has ventured life to make it, he neither wohid nor 
should have thought himself under any obligation to 
suffer the usage he has met with in return to the truth 
and fidelity with which he has served you. The fidelity 
of both the persons jto whom you make exception is with¬ 
out dispute, by the plain proof of so long and so extra¬ 
ordinary concealment of your person, 
a M^ health and my heart are broke by age and otobsos. 
I resolve to retire from the world and from all affairs. 
I never could be of use to you, but in so far as 1 was di¬ 
rected by some few honourable persons, deservedly ro- 
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spected by all who know them. The manner in which 
you necAWd lately a message from them, full of zeal for 
your interest and affection for your person, has, I fear, 
put an end to that correspondence. And after your 
threatening tS publish their names, from no other provo- 
catioti than their representing to you whyt they judge 
for tlmir true interest, and of which they are without 
doubtrthe best judges, can 1 expose any who may trust 
me with thlh: confidence to such hazard ? I appeal to 
your OYm conscience, and I may to the world—if I can, 
I here take leave of politics, praying God that he may 
open your eyes to your true interest, and give you os 
honest advisers and better received than those you had 
lately, and who are the only ones with whom 1 could 
serve you. 

I have file honour to be, &c. &c. 


PRINCB CHARLES (UNDER THE NAMEVF JOHN 
• DOUGLAS) TO EARL ^LARlSCHAX.* . 

[From a rough draught in the Stuart Fapc|;s. ] 

1754. ’ 

You are the only frien^ that I know of, this side of 
the water. My misfortunes are so great that they render 
me really quite incapable of supportiiig^the impertinences 
of low people. However, I arfi so mucl^ a countryman 
as to lay aside any personal piques, pro re natd ; but I 
do not think « Prince can. lie (the Prince), I am per¬ 
suaded, will be able to show himself in his true light one 
day. My heart is broke enough without that you should 
finish it; your expressions are so strong without saying 
where. I am obliged here to let you see clear at least in 
one article. Any one whosoever that has told you 1 
gave such a message to England as you mention has told 

you a d-lie. God forgive them I I would not do the 

least Hurt to my greatest enemy were he in my powe^, 
much less to any oiss that professes to be .mine. 

For «ver yours, 

J. DonanAs. 
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KABL TEMPLE TO I*ADy HESTER PBrC. , 

Nov. 20. 1755. 

Mt dear Ladt Hestkii, i 

I GANVOT defer till to-morrow morning making «a re¬ 
quest toyoUy^upon the success of wliicli 1 have so entirely 
set my heart, that I flatter myself you will not refuse it 
me. I must entreat you to make use of al^f'our interest 
with Mr. Pitt to give his brother Temple leave I 4 ) become 
his debtor for a thousand pounds a year, till better times. 
Mr. Pitt will never have it in his power to confer so 
great an obligation upon, dear Lady Hester, his and 

your most aflectionatc, 

Temple. 



*fiARL'*rEMPLE'j?0 LADY HESTER PITT, 

^ Friday, Nov. 21. >755. 

I AH infinitely huppy, my dear Lady Hester, in your • 
having prdVed successful with Mr. Pitt in a matter in 
which my heart w3*b so deeply interested; this proof of 
his kindness and friendship to me is the only remaining 
one that he could give me. I 'i-eccive it with all possible 
gratitude, and will call upon you and him very soon to 
tell you how ijnafierably' I am, 

your most afiectionate brother, 

• Temple. 


SIR C. HAHBURT WILLIAMS TO THE EARL OF 

HOLDEBNESS. 

(Most secret.) 

St, Petersburg, Friday, July 9. N. S. 1756. 
Mt Lord, 

I ictrsT inform your Lordship of a very secret confer- 
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ence which I have had with the Great Duchess.* Her 
entire atta^ment to th^ the probability of her 

soon mounting this Throne, and the certainty of her 
acting perfectly right whenever she is Empress, make 
every word she says of consequence. * 

Sh^ is very uneasy about the reports of this Court’s 
entering into measures with France, and Sf a French 
Amba^ador’s coming here. She offered me to do every 
thing 1 couldiauggest to prevent all this. I had already 
* alarmed her about the arrival of a French Ambassador, 
and showed her that such a person’s residence here might 
he very dangerous to her and the Great Duke. I said 
that she knew that her known confidence in the Great 
Chancellor had made the Schuwalows her secret enemies; 
that the Schuwalows in themselves had neither sense, 
courage, nor money enou^ to do any liarm to Ker suc¬ 
cession ; but that the arrival of ^ French Ambassador 
might change that ^cene, aiM^that when he foun*^ Out 
what their Lnperhil Hjghnesses' way of tl^gkingtin po¬ 
litics was, he would spare neither paih? not ^oney to do 
them all the harm in his power.# I begged* }*er to re¬ 
member all MAsieuy La Chetardie’s intrigues and 
«vhat followed upon them. « « ^ 

She thanked me ten tim^s for these hintea: she said 
she saw the danger, and that she w^uld animate the 
Great Duke to do his utnjost in this affair; that she 
could do a great deal more if she had money, for that 
here nothing was done without it; thatg she was forced 
to keep even the Empress’s clianfberniaids jn pay; that 
she had nobody to address herself to upon such an occa¬ 
sion ; that he^own family was poor; but that if the 
King would graciously and generously be pleased to lend 
her a sum of money, she woul^ give His Mfyesty her note 
for it, and would repay it to him the moment she had it 
in her power so to do; and ut the same time I miglit 
give her word of honour to the King, that every farthing 
of it should be applied to what she hoped was their 
common service; and she desired 1 would be miswerable 
to His Migesty for her manner of thinking and acting* « 
I answei^ her that I had all the reason in the world 


* Afteiwarda the Empreu Catherine H 
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lo be convinced of her attachment to the King and his 
interests, and therefore would venture to pr^^so her re- 
<iuest to His Majesty. But 1 desired at the same time 
that she would name the sum. She said twenty thousand 
ducats ctfecflve, or ten thousand poundr sterling; and 
then desired that this her request might be know^i to as 
few people ks possible. 

liis Majesty is now acquainted with the state c^f affairs 
at this Court, and it is in hia Boyal breasti decide upon 
this request. As for my part, nothing but a, thorough 
conviction of the good use the Great Duchess may make 
of tills money, could have induced mo to mention it. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

C. Hanbuby Williams. 



SIR C. H. ’.V^JX^S TO THE EARL OP HOLDERNESS. 

•4 

IK 

St, Peiersburfff March 22, N.S, 1757. 

XoTWi^YSSTANDiNC) ever) thing that has been said 
against me, I hitve reason to believe that I am in every 
respect rather well than ill in the Empress’s good opinion, 
except the aversion that she has to every body she thinks 
in the Frussiajp interest; and I have within this last 
week received two messages from the favourite Schu- 
walow to assure me of his esteem, and to toll mo that lie 
looks upon it as a misfortune to hiin,^hat the present 
circumstances of affairs did not permit mm to cultivate 
my friendship, and come so often to my house as ho could 
wish to do. To this I may add, that 1 have the good 
will and support of the Great Duke and Duchess; but 
tlieir power is but small. 

The constant accusation of mo to the Empress is, that 
I am in the King of Prussia’s interest; to which some 
people have added, that Her Imperial Majesty*ought to 
look upon me more as a Prussian spy, than as an English 
Ambassador. Of late it has gone so far, that she has 
been advised not to let any of my couriers go any more 
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through Riga; for that I was too well informed of all 
that p^ac4 here, and too well inclined to Flis Prussian 
Majesty, not to be able and willing to give him very 
good intelligence. The Minister of France, and, 1 am 
sorry to say, 'the Austrian Ambassador 'also, has on- 
deavAired to do me many ill offices ; and your Lordship 
may d^end upon it, from various and gora intelligence, 
that oj!r enr'mies at this Court will do their utmost with 
the Empress#^ draw me into some difficulties, which may 
end in m|r being sent away from hence. 

Upon the whole, I submit myself entirely to His 
Majesty, and have no will but his. If it should l)e his 
Royal pleasure that 1 should remain here, I will in the 
most humble manner offer one piece of advice, ^hich is, 
that 1 may be charged vflth as few orders as possible; 
for, at this time, 1 am convinced ^lat to«any\hin^I can 
have to ask here, X shall rft&ive cither a fefusm of no 
answer at all. * 


ME. FOX TO HORACE WALPOLli (THE yAuNGEE). 

Burlington Street, Mag 13. 1757. 

Dear Sir, 

1 EITHER don’t understand thtk line I*have marked, or 
it says nothing particular — “ Vassals airy*—where are 
vassals either of the Crown or of the Nobles ? 

I think you* might work more into this very pretty 
plan, and 1 wish you would, what is there being so pretty. 
1 can have no objection to your showing this. If the 
third and least party and ^‘Lord Gawkee” had been a 
little worse treated, 1 should have liked it better. X 
would not have them verg ill-treated neither. Adieu. 
You may have time for any addition you please to make, 
for by ;{<rhat 1 learn at the Emperor’s country house*. 


* Kensington Palace. ' 

B a 2 
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Lien-Chi may answer Xoho’s letter before the new 
Ministry will be formed. 

Fray let me have a copy. 

Yours ever, 

* H. Foy:. 


V 

BABL STANHOPE TO MR SECRETARY PItIt. 

(^Extract) 

Chevening^ October 3, 1757. 6 P. ir. 

1 THINK it my duty to inform you, that there having 
been this day a meeting of Deputy-Lieutenants for part 
of this eounty at Seven Oaks,/or putting the Militia Act 
in execution, by proceeding to the enrolment of the men 
who were cjiosen by l 6 t ajk f former meeting, the Deputy- 
Lieutenants there present, who were Sir, Thomas Farnaby, 
Mr. 'nibmas*Lam^ard,*«Mr. Petley, and myself, were in¬ 
terrupted the intrusion of a considerable number of 
the loyror sort of people, who seem to have been*apirited 
up to obstruct the pxecution of the law for the establ^sh- 
menfr'of a*Militia, aqd whose chief reason, if such men 
can be said to ha( 7 e any for their unwarrantable oppo¬ 
sition, seemed to be the want of any provision for their 
pay, concerning which their^ demands appeared to run 
.very high,* some of them talking of half a crown, and 
others of eightedtn pence a flay. The Deputy-Lieutenants 
finding that witjiout violent methods, which they were 
unwilling at Brst to use, they could not for the present go 
on with the business of the day, thought il most advisable 
to adjourn themselves to this day sc’nnight, that in the 
moan time, such precautions might be taken as to secure 
the unmolested performance of their duty. The mob, 
after the Deputy-Lieutenants had left the room, proceeded 
to the ministers (Mr. Curtis’s) house, whose windows 
they broke, and afterwards to the Duke of Dorset’s at 
Kjuple, to which they threatened mischief; but they were 
^disper^ upon the seizing of some of the ringleaders by 
Captain Smith, who happened to be there, before the 
arrival of a party of dragoons, which had been ordered 
thither upon ihe*£b:st account of those violent proceedings. 
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^MB. PITT Td EARL STANHOPE. 

(^Extract) , 

Ocio^r 3. 1757> 

Givi: me leave to express the sense I have of tlio 
prudetit stej^taken in adjourning the meeting, as no good 
is to be gxpecled from a Militia forced upon the people,' 
xvhile under their present unhappy delusion. Some pro¬ 
per examples from among the ringleaders and incendiaries 
of these dangerous insurrections may be, when the fer¬ 
ment is somewhat subsided, necessary for the honour of 
Law and Magistracy, and not very difficult to come at. 
Persuasion and curing Muded minds by fricadly con¬ 
viction must do the rest at a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, or the duration of shattered c^untry*w^l, 1 
fear, not be long. * 


MR. KEITH TO THE EARL Of* HOLDERNE&g. 

St. Petersburg, Marc% 30. iV. ^S*. 1758. 

I BELIEVE I may venture to give your Lordship the 
following relation of the. manner in which the Gre^t 
Chancellor's ♦ fall was brought ^bout. • 

Wheft the news came here of my hcUng arrived at 
"Warsaw, the French Ambassador w&nt to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and after representing to him the necessity 
of losing no time, insisted that he and his friends should 
make their last push against Count BestuchefF imme¬ 
diately ; declaring to him at the same time, that if he did 
not agree to his proposal, he would go directly to the 
Great Chancellor, and discover to him all that had passed, 
and joi^ with him to break his (Woronzow's) heck; that 
the Vice-Chancellor, intimidated by this menace, entered 
into his proposal, and he and his party at Court set' 
themselves to work, by private ways, to blacken il. 


* Bcstucheff. 

as d 
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BestuchoflP’s conduct to the Empress. To give the finish¬ 
ing stroke, the French Ambass^or took the fipfkoftunitj' 
of a Court day to come up to the Empress, and after 
having kissed, her hand, pretending to admjre the stuff of 
her gown, wliispercd in her ear that there was a pprson 
at Court vci;y dangerous, both to Her M^csty’s person 
and government, and that he thought himself obliged in 
duty to tell her that the Great Chancellor B^stuch^ was 
the man. * 

This alarmed the Empress; and she having com¬ 
municated the matter to her confidants, who had their 
cue before, it was agreed to put the Great Chancellor 
under arrest, which was done two days after. By this 
the power of the French party at this Court is established, 
and thc*Frcnch Ambassador ^as the Vice-Chancellor 
liimself under the rod. Prince Trubetskoi, Marshal 
Boutc];)in, and Count i Alp^andcr Schuwalo^, are the 
persons app(huted to inquire into tlie }ate Chancellor’s 
conduct,* but •jha^ ^isebyery they may have made is not 
yet known. / ^ the moan time, it is said, he bears his 
misfortunds*with' spirif, and defies his enemies t» prove 
any thing of coiisequencd against Irim; and it is the 
generfd. opi/iion that nothing, very severe will happen to ' 
him, cither ^ith re^pedt to his person or fortune. 


EAKL OF CHESTERFIELD TO EARL STANHOPK 

■ 

London^ May 13. 1756 

Mr DEAR Lord, 

I AU SO odd a fellow, that I have still some regard for 
my country, and some concern for my conscience. I can¬ 
not serve the one, and 1 would not hurt the other; and 
therefore, for its quiet and safety, give me leave to put it 
into your keeping, which 1 do by the bit of parchment 
here enclosed*, signed and sealed, and which yodf Lord- 
ship' will be pleased to have filled up with your name. 
If 1 am not much mistaken, we agree entirely in opinion 


• His proxy. 
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for the. Habeas Corpus Bill now depending in the House 
of Lords f dtad 1 am confirmed in that opinion by a con¬ 
versation I have lately had with a very able opposor of 
the Bill, in whicli I reduced him to this o^ie argument, 
that t^ie Bill w^ unnecessary. If only unnecessary, why 
not pass it fjc abundante to satisfy people’s ipinds upon a 
subjeettof that importance ? — But leave it in the breasts 
of thc«Judges, and they will do what is right. 1 am by 
• no means suifi*of that; and my doubts upon that head 
are warAntod by the State trials, in whicli there is 
hardly an instance of any person prosecuted by the 
Crown, whom the Judges have not very partially tried, 
and, if they could bring it about with the jury, con¬ 
demned right or wrong. We have had ship-money 
Judges, dispensing Judge^ but 1 have never rea^ of any 
patriot Judges, except in the Old Testament: and those 
perhaps were only so, becaq|j <4 at ^hat titne tncrc i^as no 
King in Israel. There is certafhly some prerogative tnek 
in this conspiracy of Uie lawyer^io Jljfow»«ut thifi Bill: 
for as no good reason is given for it, it rria^ fbirly be pri'- 
sumed tiiat the true one is a bad dhc. T am *gOing next 
we#k to settle at Blackhcath, fti tlic quiet and ofiScurUy 
^hat best become me now, w^cre you find La(^ Stnijiope, 
when you have nothing better to do, ^ill anvays find a 
very indifferent dinner, and a very faithful servant, 

Cu£8TEnFlELl>. 


LE KOI FREDERIC AU PRINCE HEN1?I DE PRUSSE. 

[Prensp, Lebena Gcschichte, vol. i. p. 449.3 

d Grussau, ce 10 Aout^ 1758. 

Je marche demain contre les Russes. Comme les 
ev^nemons de la guerre peuvent produire toute sorte 
d’accidens, et qu’il peut m’arriver facilement d’etre tue, 
j’ai cru de mon devoir de vous mettre au fait de mes 
meaurcs, d’autant plus que vous etes le tuteur de ddtr* 
uoveu avec une autorite iUimit4e. 

1. Si je suis tu6, il faut sur le champ que toutes les 
arm^e preteiit le serment de fidelity k mon neveu. 

u 11 4 
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2 . H faut continuer d’agir avec taut d’activit^, quo 
rcnnemi ne s’apercoive d*aucun V3han,^<!ment 4tsAB ie com- 
mandement. 

3. Four coiqiii regarde les finances, jp crois devoir 

VOU8 informer que tous ces ddrangcmens qui viqnnent 
d*arriver en«dernier lieu—surtout ceux que je pr^vois 
encore—m’ont oblige d’accepter les Bubsides Angiys, qui 
ne seront payables qu’au mois d’Octobre. « 

4. Four la politique, il est certain si ifous soutenons • 
bien cette campagno, que Tennemi laa et fatigu6*et ^puis4 
par la guerre sera le premier h, ddairer la paix; mais si 
incontinent apr^s ma mort I’on montre de I’inipatienco et 
un ddsir trop violent ^our la paix, ce sera le mojen de 
I'avoir mauvaise, et d’etre obligd de recevoir la loi de 
ceux qua noua avons vaincus. ^ 

Fedebic. 


Mft. E. MAY TO MR. PITT. 

Lisbon, September 13. 1758. 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint you that a postilion 
arrived here on the 31st of August with the melancholy 
news of the Queen of Spain’s, death. Their Most Faith¬ 
ful Majesties reliised for eight days upon th^s occasion, 
and orders it^ere issued out for the Court to put on 
mourning for fo*ur months, two of which to be deep 
mourning and two half-mourning. But unhappily the 
execution of this order has been interrupted by His Most 
Faithful Migesty’s indisposition; it being the custom of 
this Court to put on gala when any of the Boyal Family 
is blooded. When I went to Court to inquire after His 
Mf^Jesty’s health, I was there informed, that the King on 
Sunday night, the 3d instant, passing through a gallery 
to gq to the Queen’s apartment, had the misfortuqe to fall 
find bruise his right arm. He has been blooded eight 
different times; and as His Majesty is a fat bulky man, to 
prevent any humour fixing there, his physicians hare 
advised that he should not use this arm, but refrain from 
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business for some time. Upon this occasion His Majesty, 
from the ^u*t confidence iie places in his Royal Consort, 
and out of paternal ctfre for the welfare of his subjects, 
that there should be no stop put to the c<mrse of public 
busings^ has, by decree of the 7th instant, Acliarged Her 
Most Faithful Majesty with the government of. these 
kingdo'ms during his present indisposition; and I um 
infonqed ihh will give public audience to her sub¬ 

jects on TuAday next the 19th instant. The foreign 
Minister^ have not been publicly notified of the Queen s 
being appointed Regent. ^ 

{The following paragraph in cipher,) 

The account I have given of the King of PortugaFs 
indisposition is in the iftanner I was informed at the 
Court; the reality is this. His Majesty, Sanday nigh^, 
3d instant, going e^ith a fJ/turite servant* to Visit a 
mistress, (upon ^hicl^ occasion there are yvo chaises, the 
King in one, the servant in the bthef follcarmg him; but. 
unfortynately that night they wese togetHbr^ J;hreo men 
ot^ horseback in m|isks met them, let,the foremut equi- 
* P&ge pass, and attacked the last; ope fired at the pos¬ 
tilion, the other two at the Chaise.* The Kin|^is Wbunded 
in the right arm, and some say in hfs left side, but not 
dangerously. The servant is much hurt, the driver is 
mortally so. This blow*is thought to have been de¬ 
signed against the man, ndt against the master. This has 
greatly alarmed the Court, whefe it it en^avoured to be 
Jiushed up, but it is talked of abroad ipore publicly than 
prudently. What a condition this unhappy nation would 
liavc been in had the master fallen I 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

Edwabd Hat, 


* Hu vckt-de^chcrnihrei Texeiroi 
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MIL PITT TO LORD STORMOIJt. BRITISH fl&lSTER 

AT WARSAW, 

Wliitehally Janrnry 2. 17^9. 

Mr Lonp, 

His Majesty judges that the conclusion of the caihpaign 
so prosperous to the King of Prussia, and which kaves 
the Court of Warsaw so little room to hopd^ho recovery 
of Saxony, may probably afiPord no unfavourable moment 
for making impressions on that Court, already under the 
present weight of such severe distresses, and but too well 
founded to apprehend the continuation of increasing tlie 
insupportable calamities during a war wherein they are 
only vict^s to tho passion and ^bition of allies hitherto 
little able t^ defend them, and probably in the conclu- 
^ sion^ as little codccrncd foj'^heir real interests and ad¬ 
vantages. * * • , 

In tldrf view*J an^ l>y Majesty to signify 

his pleasure fi^o«g'our Lordship that you should, using all 
proper p^ebaution*not td commit tlic dignitj' of th&King, 
sound actual dispositibns of the*Court of Warsaw, 
with wgard to an * accommodation with the King of 
* Prussia, if tftat Pripce'could happily be brought to listen 
to such a negotiation ; and in case your Lordship should 
find that there is any daylight for making an overture of 
this nature, you are to give .that Court to understand 
that such is jtlic ling’s i^pgard for the House of Saxony, 
prompted by Mis Majesty’s magnanimity and generous 
concern fur tho Sufferings of the lioyal and Electoral 
Family, chat the King will not on this occasion remember 
where the corps of Saxon troops, commanded by tho 
Count dc Lusace, served this last campaign *; but lis¬ 
tening alone to the dictates of humanity and goodness, 
will, at the desire of the King of Poland, be willing to 
interpose his friendly offices with the King of Prussia 
towards bringing about an accommodation between the 
Courts of Berlin and Saxony. 


* With the French army against the Hanoyeriui, 
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It is unnecessary to recommend to your Lordship the 
exertionso^the utmost diligence and address in a commis¬ 
sion of suoh delicacy* and great importance, the success 
of which His Mnjesty has so much at heart, as affecting 
so essentially the commen cause. ** it 

1 cEbi to inform your Lordship, in the utmost confidence, 
that the instructions 1 now send you are fiy the King’s 
directions transmitted to Mr. Mitchell, in order that he 
may commuAkate the same to His Prussian Majesty. 

I am, &c. 

W. Pitt. 


MR. PITT TO MR. KEITH, BRITISH MINISTER AT 

PElfiRSBUBG. 


{Most secret) 


Sir, 


W/iiteJiall/^SanSai^ 2,* 1759. 


TiiE*King having received piece of intcliigenge from 
a *good hand concerning the state an^ inclinations of the 
Russian troops, and contaiifing alsp some ver^intefivsting 
lights with regard to the interior of t)le Court whore you * 
are, I am commanded by His Majesty to transmit the 
some to you by this messenger for your more speedy in¬ 
formation. 

The intelligence in 8ubstance»is a#ibll^#B : — It first 
takes notice as a fact, that it is gener|Llly reported that 
the Russian troops serve with the greatest reluctance 
against the Prussians, declaring openly that they are 
only led to the slaughter; that this impression of ten’or, 
manifest among them the former year, has been probably 
increased since by the last defeat. 

It next suggests a doubt, whether the House of Austria 
will ho able 1o make payment of the subsidies due, and if 
not, intimates that it would not be quite impossible for 
His Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Petersburg to, 
lessen tlie great credit of Count Esterhazy there; thfit 
last year, when about the same time payments were re¬ 
tarded, there immediately appeared certain symptoms 
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favourable to England. This intelligence farther pointfi 
out that the second Master of the Ceremonici:^ Monsieur 
Aisufieff, who has been advanced by Her Ini))crial Ma¬ 
jesty to be Councillor of Stale of the Cabinet, being also 
admitffid to have a voice in the Secret C6nfcrence^ has 
already discoyered great regards for the King of Prussia, 
having begun his fortune at the Court of Berlili as a 
Secretary of Legation to the Envoy of Eussift. 'Hjat it 
is much to bo wished that His Majesty’s liAnistcr could 
gain this person, more especially as he has Itccasion, 
preferably to any other, to be often alone with the Em¬ 
press, having exclusively the care of her C€isset£e, and 
being the sole person who is charged with the care of 
prisoners of State, concerning whom tlie iirst servants of 
the Empj^ss, and perhaps the Vice-Chancellor himself, 
have not any knowledge. 

His ,Majeky judges thej^ove informations and sug- 
‘ gestlons so ihaterial, and 6r such ps&'ticular importance 
ill the pvcsenicritical c&pjimcture,4;hat'it is the King's 
pleasure tha^ygu should apply yourself with all diligence 
and address' to improve the same, and employ all such 
mo§t pAfper and effectual Means as ycur own ability aid 
knowl^ge pf the Court wheje you are will not fail to • 
•^suggest, and in pa^tidular, as a most essential step to¬ 
wards opening such a channel of favourable impressions 
on the mind of her Imperial JVfnjesty, to use all imagin¬ 
able means to gain if possible tlie person above mentioned, 
who is repr^ntid to lyive such confidential access to 
the Erapres^ mnd to be already so favourably disposed 
towards the King bf Prussia. As it would be superfluous 
to say anything on this most interesting occasion, to 
quicken your known zeal for His Majesty’s service, I will 
only add, for your satisfaction and encouragement in this 
important work, that strong symptoms of diffidence, 
weariness, and disgust of the present war, daily discover 
themselves, not only among the Allies of Vienna and 
Versailles, but also in those two Courts themselves,- who 
may, in conclusion, justly bear the greatest share of the 
* calamities of that war, which their passion and spirit of 
domination have brought upon so many countries: and 
the inclosed letter from Lord Stormont, which by the 
King’s order 1 now transmit to you, will show you the 
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reason there is to think that the Couit of Warsaw must 
be being at eaap. 

1 am, &c. 

W. Pitt. 


•MR. :^ITH TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESS. 
secret') • 

St Petersburg^ April 10. N.S. 1759. 

Mr Lord, 

I GIVE your Lordship the trouble of this letter, to ap¬ 
prise you of some circwnatancca relative to Monsieur 
Alauiieff, ^ho Cabinet Secretary, whidh 1 tliought were 
not fit to be mentioned in#0py Ibtter that^as not Jboth« 
private and secret. * ^ 

As soon as I had received'Mrji jBcciSelary Pitt’s de¬ 
spatch by Dawson, the messenger, 1 ^y^elf out to 
find vfhat might be the prop^est means of geUj^iig into 
tRe confidence of'Monsieur AlsuReff^ and of attaching 
him to His Majesty’s inteiVat, and I could y^ink^ none 
better than the taking up matters •whore Sir Charles* 
Hanbury Williams had left them, and the putting any 
gratuity that 1 should offer to that gentleman upon the 
foot of continuing the pension which that Ambassador 
had promised him. To prepavo the ^ay iir this, 1 did 
what I could to get into hia friend^iip and a certain 
degree of familiarity with him, and when I thought 1 
had in some measure succeeded in it, I told him one day 
at Court openly, that 1 wished he would dine with Baron 
Wolff, as 1 had something particular to say to him, and 
ns 1 had some of his goods in my hands which I wanted 
to restore to him. Ho seemed surprised what 1 could 
have that belonged to him; but however very obligingly 
promised to come soon to the Baron’s, on purpose to have 
the pleasure of seeing me. This manner of his rcQpivine 
the hint gave me go^ hopes of the aRbir; so I provided 
five hundred ducats in gold ready to be offered him at 
the first proper occasion, which, Hiough he came several 
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times to the Bar^Vs, never presented itself, until Thurs¬ 
day last in the evening that he ^ame upon a )^isiit,^nd as 
there was no other company, the Baron gavc<.me the op^ 
portunity of being alone with him for a moment, wliich 1 
was resolved 'not to lose; so ^v|pok out tht gold which 1 
had in my pocket and oiFered it to him, saying ft, we(s 
what Sir CliVrlcs Williams had promised, and which I 
liad His Majesty’s orders to continue to pay regularly as 
it should fall due. •!- 

M. AlsuheiT made some difficulty at first to accept it, 
assuring me at the same time timt he needed no reward 
of that kind to attach him to the King’s service ; but I 
insisted and at last prevailed with him to take it; and 
desiring he would consider it only as an earnest of His 
Majesty’s esteem for him ; for that if there was any other 
mark of* the Kind’s favour tlif.t he wished for, 1 could 
and would undertake to procure it for him, I Ridded that 
wc did not pretend thefebj^ lay hiip under any obliga¬ 
tion injC!^mpatiblo with J|iia duty, as all *wc desired was, 
to see the old Kiendship knd confidence restored between 
our two Qourf?,^ which had so happily subsisted, and 
which ^as equally for the interest of both; and tliat he 
would employ his (credit to bring tliis about by en- • 
deavotiTing soon ac possible to remove the obstacles 
that had interruptet) it, and still stood in the way. 

He answered with great seeming sincerity that he 
should be glad of any opportunity of showing his respect 
for llis Majesty, and his regard for his service. As he 
had said thi3,^ Bo{aebody came into the room and broke 
off our discourse;, so this was all I had time or durst 
venture to say in our first conversation, but I will lay 
hold of every opportunity of talking to him of our affairs, 
and endeavour thereby to find out bow far he'will go to 
serve us; and I would fain flatter myself, by the manner 
in which all this passed, that he really is very well dis¬ 
posed, and consequently may bo of use in our future 
negotiutioxis. 

This is the first time I have ever disposed of any of 
^the King’d money, and I hope His Majesty will not*disap- 
iffovo of the use 1 have made of it upon this occasion. 

. 1 have the honour to be, drc. 

BOBEHT ICxiTH, 
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KING •rf^ERICK OF •PRUSSIA. ON THE NIGHT OF 
• • HIS DEi'EAT AT KUNERSDORF. 

[1. XiCtter to Obunt FinkoriStcin. 2. Instructions to General Finck. 
'Hie Original of the former is in French, of the latter in German. 
They be found in Preuss, Lebens-Geschichtc, vid. ii. p. 215.] 

Au Comte de Finkcnatcin. 

cfi 12 Aout, 1759. 

J’ai attaqud cc matin h. onze heuros rennemi. Nous 
les avons poussd au cimeti^ro dcs Juifs aupres de Franc- 
fort ; toutes mes troupes ont donnd ct ont fait des pro- 
diges, mais ce cimetiere nous a fait perdre un prodigieux 
monde. Nos gens se sciit mis en confusion ; 4 C les ai 
rallie trois fois; a la fin j’ai pens6 etre pri^ moi-meme, 
ct j’ai etd obligd de codercltamp de bataille« Jilon , 
habit est cribld de'coups ; j”ai deux clievadx. tuea : mon 
inalhcur est de vivrfi encore; notrg-*porQ9 est ILres-con- 
siderable. D’une armee de 48,000 hoirMiel jc n’ai pas 
3000 (Jans Ic moment que je^parlc; tout fuit,^t je no 
^ silKs plus maitre defmes gens. On fera bien k Bbrlin do 
penser k sa suretc. C’cst an cru(jl revers ; n’y.survi- 
vrai pas; les suites de I’afFaire scro^t pires que I’affuire* 
memo. Je n’ai plus do ressources ; ct il ne point mentir. 
je crois tout perdu. Jc im survivrai point k la perte de 
ma patrie. Adieu pour jamais. 

Fedekic. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GENERAL FINCK. 

[Translation.] 

August 12. 1759. 

General Finck will have a bard task. The unhappy 
army which 1 now give over to him, is no longer alijle to 
cope with the I^ussians. Haddick will hasten to wrllh,* 
and perhaps Laudohn too. If General Finck follows 
tliese, the Russians will get at his back; if he remains 
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on tlie Oder, he will have Haddick on that side. How¬ 
ever, I think that if Landohn should push {or Beilin, he 
might be attacked and defeated on the waf. Such a 
course, if it succeeds, would make a stand against our 
disasters, and would keep things in suspense. To gain 
time is to gain much in so desperate an extremtty Is 
ours. The ntews from Torgftu and Dresden will bq given 
to General Finck by my secretary Coper. « lie should 
send reports of every tiling to my brother, jrhom I'name 
Generalissimus of the army. • 

To repair this disaster completely is impossible; but 
whatever my brother may command must be executed. 
Let the army swear allegiance to my nephew (as King). 

This is the only advice 1 am able to give in such un¬ 
happy circumstances. If I had still any resources, I 
would h&VG remained here. « 

Frijedbich.* 


( • n 

t A 

LORD STCB^OUT TC THE EARL OE HOLDERIIESS. 

WarsaWy August 23. 1739. * 

Your Lordship ;ot 11 have received an authentic account 
of the battle of the i2th inst.*)*, long before this letter can 
reach •you. * «. 

, The accounts published by the King of Prussia's 
^enemies are, as q,sual, (^tremely exaggerated, and the 
hopes they entertain^ and the language they talk, too ex¬ 
travagant to rejifeat. Whatever advantage they may 
have gained, it has certainly cost them very dear; they 
themselves own the loss of thirteen thousand men: it is 
supposed to be much greater, and 1 am told there are 
private letters from General Fermor, in which he says 
that tb^ slaughter at Zomdorf was nothing in comparison 
of The Austrians claim' the whole honour of the 

batd^^ and there is already an appearance of jealousy 

• Ihe (german letters axe accurately signed Fn'edricA, ac¬ 
cording to The German name, but in French he ij^ays wrote himaglf 
FdcbrtG.—p- 172. 

t Ihe battle of Kanersdoil, . 
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l>f*hvpen thorn and the Russians. It is said that Goneial 
Soltikoii^ T«ill be made •a Prince of the Empire, which 
will pfobahly be a ^fcat mortification to Marshal Daiiii 
as he was much.hurt at that dignity being conferred on 
the jpuc de firoglie. It is pretended here that Franco 
sees these repeated successes of the Russians with a 
jealouk eye ; and it was observed that when the news of 
the Ij^te battle came, the French Minister could not so 
much as put^n the appearance of joy. 


l.ORD STORMONT TO THE EARL OF IIOLDERNESR. 

4 

TVarsaw, 3(?. 1759. 

We ha'^c no news of importance *from eitl^er, tlie, 
Russian or AugtMan annoy. The King of Prussia’s 
enemies here complain much ofAhe^^owJCss of* ^farshal 
Daiin’s operations. It is said that the Russians make the 
same eomplaints, and begin ^to see tfirough* t^e usual 
jM^icy of the Housa of Austria, which sets atnotl!ing*the 
‘blood spilt in her cause, prw'ided gh? can coijlrivcrto save 
her own troops at the expense of thd^; of her allies. It* 
is even pretended that General Soltikow has declared 
that he will not let the araiy under his command be made 
a sacrifice to this policy, ^nd that after all the Busshins 
have done it behoves those who Are priftcipals in the war 
to strike the nexj; blow. 


EARL STANHOPE TO MR. PITT. 


Cheveiting, 1^5^. 


Sir, 

At this critical conjuncture, which so loudly calls for 
the united zeal of all His Majesty^s subjects Jn fherdefenor 
of his kingdoms, % thought has occurred to me,* which, as 
it tends (at least in my intention) to thkt salutary en^ I 
take the liberty of submitting to your consideration. 

v<;r.. IV. <5 ^ 


1 
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Observing in the public papers that the nobility and 
gentry of France are sending ifl their plate to the Mint 
for the service of the Governineilt, I imagine that a 
voluntary pr< 2 ceeding of the like kind in tliis country 
iiiigltt have a great effect in atrengtlieningllis Majesty's 
hands toward,? a conclusion of tliis war, in as glorious a 
manner as it has hitherto jirocecdi^d in. If you, Sir, to 
whom Great Britain owes so much of the shcccss with 
which Providence has blessed our arms both by soa and 
laud, shall happen to be of the same opiuiuii, and if you 
t hink that the example of one so inconsiderable as mysedf 
can be attended with any beneficial consequences to the 
]mblic, I beg leave with all humility to assure His Majesty 
by your means, that in case the public exigencies shall 
he thought to require it, ho inav at any time during tlio 
I'ontiiiuance^of this war, command four thousand ounces 
of uiy .silver plate to SQut to the Mint for his aerviw, 
on no harder terms, than cither restoring the plate itself 
(if not'coined*}, oi; payfeg one thousand pounds sterling 
in lieu ther^fr(if it shall be coined) within a year after 
the signing of a {^cace with France. But if, on t^e con- 
trary, jrou judge that no'advantage can accrue to h’is 
Majestv-’s service ffom this proposal, 1 must desire it* 
‘ may be known to n^ other but yourself, as what I pj'csiinie 
to offer is designed for use only, and not for ostentation. 

] have the honour to be, with those real sentiments of 
resp(*ct which your public sm'vices demand, 

Sir, &c. 

Stanhope. 


MR. PITT TO MR. E. HAY, BRITISH MINISTER AT 

XASBON. 

(Most secret) » 

Whitehall^ September 12 , 1759 . 

^ I'suATX not at present take notice of the matter of 
your several letters, nor enter into any points of business, 
however important, now depending between the two 
Courts $ but shall confine myself to a reccni event, which, 
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most lify;>py as it is for |Ciiglantl in all other rcKpe-cts, yet 
from stroijfi 8ur]lt^^espf certain unforlunate circumstances 
attending the same, leaves llis Majesty uii(l<‘r grout ami 
ix^al ^nxiety isntil more authentic iiifonnaliun sliull verity 
the seal state of facts. 

Yon must doubtless long since have iKioA j)erf<'c(ly in- 
:orn»cd as,to the surmise I allude to, and which it is 
.iliiiost supe^'fluous to lunrie; viz. whether tint coasts of 
J'ortugaJ were Hullicicntly respected by the Comiuanders 
of Ilis Majesty’s ships in the late action near i.>ago<, and 
whether the Ocean and the Itedoubtalde were not de¬ 
stroyed *in violation of the territorial jurisdiction of His 
31o8t Faitliful Majesty. It is the King's pleasure that 
^ou should lose no tfincin transmitting, for His Majc-sly's 
information, a most faithful and exact accouift of this 
very interesting transaction, and in you shall iind 
lliat any violence has aclufl^y been comnptted by^Ilis 
^lajcsty’s shijis <against the Inn^iunilies of the ^epasls of 
Portugal, it is the King’s pleaiAire 4Kat yop should ex¬ 
press in the strongest terms to,the C^tWna<b* Oe\ras^, 
und to*the other Ministt^rs, tli^i extreme pain wlk^di such 
, almost uiifortuTiatb incidtnit must give to tlio Kin^ us 
.-oon as the ctu'tain kno\t^e(lgc i>f it shaliT reabh ilis^ 
Majesty: and that you are ordered^to lose no lime in 
transmitting to Kiighind au exact account theixof. You 
will further assure the Count de Oeyraa, and other 
Ministers, that llis Majesty can never cease to give tin* 
King of Portugal the most simiere afid ^leal proofs of 
cordial friendship in his pr)wer, and th^t, abuv(j all, such 
is the sensibility of the King for whatever may interest 
the honour and dignity of His Most Kaiihful Majesty, tliat 
the King, with the spirit of a constant and aiTeetionate 
ally, would wisli even to go before any pussibl(3 euin- 
])laints of this kind, which could be ibuudeil, on the part 
of the Court of Lisbon. 

At the same time, in case there has actually been a 
violation of territory on our part, you will take care to 
avail yourself of all the circumstances of extenuation, of 
a nature to soften the impressions which the first sense of 
any insult on that coast may Lave made. But you will 


* Ailenvards the Marquib of FoinbuL 

c c 2 
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particularly attentive not to employ any favojiirable 
circumatancca to justify what fho^ law of nations con¬ 
demns, but you will insensibly throw the samS intb your 
conversation witli insinuations and address, as consider¬ 
ations of alleviation, which it is to be hoped may pr{|vent 
all asperity between two Courts so mutually well disposed 
to each other, and whoso interests are so inseparable*. 
Some of these circumstances of alleviation which you will 
endeavour to place in their best light are At follows : — 
First, that it is most evident there could be no intention 
of insult, as the action had begun at so very great a dis¬ 
tance from the coasts of Portugal; next, that if in tlie 
prosecution of an action so begun, the ardour of combat 
should unfortunately have carried an officer nearer to a 
friend’s shore than he would h?ve gone if a cooler view 
could ill 8ut*h moments have better enabled him more 
duly, ta consjder‘distaTfcos^ j'uoh a warmth ih any casit 
might perhaps carry some degree of Tsx^iuse, though not 
of strict Jnstifit^itior., alo'hg with it ;* but that with regard 
to the presq^it^.:asc in question, it cannot but bo con¬ 
sidered ^liat circumstances most peculiarly affecting com¬ 
bined hVre to animate to the utmost the zeal and ardot.r 
of the««omn)^nders oY pis Majesty’s ships ; for they had " 
on this occasion before their eyes not only a Frencii 
squadron appointed for ordinary naval operations, but one 
di*s1incd, could they have escaped destruction from Ilis 
Majesty’s navy, to carry under, their protection invasion 
against Ills Mi^.*sty’s idoniinions, and to attempt to 
spread war and desolation in the heart of Ilia Majesty’s 
kingdoms. * 

I'he King will wait with great impatience to receive 
an account from you, upon a matter that interests tlio 
King’s mind so nearly ; Plis Majesty having nothing more 
really at heart tlian to give (as far as ho can with honour) 
to tho King of Portugal all reasonable satisfaction, that 
one Pow'or iu amity can desire from another, upon an 
incideut so totally unforeseen and without intention of 
offeqqo. 

’ • I am, &c., 

W. Pitt. 

t 

P. S. Though it be sufficiently implied by the above 
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words, all reasonable satisfactioji, as far as His Majcs^ 
can ibim libnour, that ifiere are tiling.^ which Hiri Majesty 
coul(f 110 ^ possibly on any account comply with, 1 have 
thought it i^ay not be improper, fur your more certain 
guidance, expressly to signify to you, that any personni 
niarl^ on a great Admiral who has douc*so essential a 
service to Jiis country, or on any one under his command, 
is totally i^dmissible, as well as the idea of restoring 
the shij^s or war taken. You will therefore, in case in 
your conversation with the I’ortuguese Ministers, any 
suggestion pointing to either of those rmdhoda of satis¬ 
faction* should bo thrown out, take especial care to say 
enough to shut the door entirely against any expectatioti 
of that kind; being at the same time particularly atten¬ 
tive to avoid, in the manner, every thing that^eaii carry 
the air of peremptorinc'ss or harshnes.<rwhic]| interest 
the delicacy of the King Portugal. I am furtlu^r tut 
give you to understand, for your private information, that 
if the circumstances of the stippou^d ^ievaifcc should 
come out to be of sufficient mag^itudC;^^cl(is the King's 
strong desire to give the mosj- public and osten^ble satis- 
flLctioii to the Kiftg of Portugal, that Ilis Msjcsty-will 
not, 1 believe, even be avefse to s^n^ng an pxtra^diuary 
mission on this occasion. • * 

w p 


ME. PITT TO THE EAHL OF KINWOUL, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR AT LISBON. 

(Most secret,') 

Whitehall, May 30. 1760. 

Mt Lokd, 

Youn Excellency’s despatches of the 14tb and 16th 
past were immediately laid before the King. 

A severe attack of the gout, with which I havp.becn 
confined to my bed ever since, and of which T am sAlf 
ill, having, to my extreme regret, disabled me from ex¬ 
ecuting his Majesty’s commands on nfkttcrs so highly 
interesting and of such peculiar moment as those con« 

6G a 
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taincd in the most secret and very confidential comipuni- 
cations which the Conde d'Oeyfas made to avoW Ex¬ 
cellency, 1 am now to signify to' you His fMajfesty’a 
pleasure, that you should first explain to that Minister 
the cause of this very anxious delay, in conveying to^His 
Most FaithfulJVlajesty at a moment so critical, the King’s 
immutable and affectionate concern for the dignity and 
independence of the Crown of Portugal, for tho safety 
and stability of its government, and for prosperity 
and security of the Portuguese nation. * 

Your Excellency will tlum express that it is a most 
seiiHible consolation to llis Majesty, to consider that tlie 
unprosperous state of the affairs of France affords at 
)>resent the justest grounds to believe, that however un- 
iri(mdly her dispositions towai'ijs Portugal may be, Pro¬ 
vidence will ^ot put into the hands of that haughty but 
,iinpo|ent Court the means carrying such malignant 
ilcsigns into effect. That the King learns^with particular 
satisfacti(Ai “tlflj. urtderstanding,” which the Conde 
d'Oeyras ubsutvi^l to your Excellency, “ to be actually 
*• subsisted betwebn the* Crowns of Spain and Poi^ugal, 
and ifiat the negotiations concerning the execution of 
“ the 'iUi'caty of Liifiits wcr<^ carried on in tho most 
*'* amicable manner, })y means of the intimate alliance and 
neiir connc(!tion of the tw'o lioyal Families.” Nor indeed 
can the equity and w^isdom of the Spanish Councils leave 
room to suppose that the Court of Madrid would adopt 
from France such dangerpus suggestions of injustice and 
oppression ; or Vhat Spain, at the instigation of a Power 
actuated by despait*, would wantonly stain the beginnings 
of a reign with designs of most fiagrant and odious 
violence, and by rashly embarking in new vast pro¬ 
jects (of which she would never be likely to see a suc¬ 
cessful end), commit to tho hazard of precarious events, 
her important and favourite possessions in Italy, not yet 
sufficiently secured against the probable and obvious 
views of Austrian ambition. That the King highly 
applauds the dignity and propriety of the language ^whic-h 
*iMs Most Faithful Majesty has thought fit to hold*to the 
Court of Versailles, in consequence of the French Am¬ 
bassador’s insolent and factious deportment, and of the 
very offensive conversation of the Due de Choiseul. And 
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at tlia j^anic lirat; His Majesty is of opinion that sueli h 
oonjnftcture calls on the Royal wisdom and vigilance of 
the King if Portugal to bo prepared, as far as may be, 
for all cinergpncies, by immediately puttjng liis troops 
into Jhe best condition for action and exerting liis utmost 
etTorfq to arm as many ships of war as th» present state 
of Ills maiyne can by any possible means enable him to 
do. • 

In answerto the friendly and confidential desire of tiu* 
King ot Portugal, it is His Majesty’s pleasure that yfiur 
l^xcellcncy should, in the most express terms, assure (he 
Conde cTOeyras that in case tilings should come to an ex¬ 
tremity between the Courts of Lisbon and France, his 
Most Faithful Majesty may depend on the King’s vigorous 
and effectual support, 'i^at his Majesty, animatefl with 
the warmest sentiments of friendship tftid afl|;ction fur the 
King of Portugal, would A«vc*tnken‘pHrt.icu]a» i^tis-, 
faction in explainihg himself on this occasion with the 
precision desired, namely, jusqi^ou sifours *ponrronf 
s'etttendre, did the various and extensi^W^ fperntioiis of 
the enmiing campaign render^it practfeablc for.his Ma 
^jf^fy to ascertain ftt prestmt a matter which mist to a 
eonsiderable degree neepssai'ily depoftd on I'hat, 

liowev'cr, his Most Faithful Majest)^ may rest fully 
sui'cd that the King will ever consider tlie defence of the 
kingdom and doiuinioiisvof Portugal, the ancient and 
natural ally of England, as an object dear and interesting 
to the honour and welfare of hi* Crowfi and people, next 
in degree to ttic very preservation of tlie British do¬ 
minions fliemaelves, * 

Your Excellency will bo particularly attentive to pre¬ 
vent any impression taking place in the mind of th(‘ 
Conde d’Oeyras that from the generality of the above ex¬ 
pressions there is the least desire to elude a more specific, 
answer. And to illustrate this, you will easily make the 
Ponde sensible, that were Ireland, for instance, now 
threatened with an attack, it would be hardly possible iu 
the present moment to ascertain with pi*ecisiou tiie y^tent 
of succours that could be immediately sent to tiAi* 
kingdom, 

1 come now to the very unexpected demand of restitu¬ 
tion of the two French ships taken near Lagos; wlucb» 

c «; 4 
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notwithstanding the friendly and confidential declaration 
on the part of the Condo d’Oeyras, “that a"^coinJ>lia]U'i* 

“ therewitli was not expected,” cannot but be attended with 
considerable (lifU^ulty and inconvenience. For aa the 
answer desired is meant to be ostensible, it is to k; ap¬ 
prehended that in whstever way the same be formed, an 
invidious use will not fail to bo made of it by #ur enemies, 
ind perhaps by neutral Powers. The to^lly declining 
liscussion, your Excellency will perceive, is liayo to tlie * 
charge of pci'Ciaptoriness; and the going far into one 
would not only be directly counteracting the declared 
purpose of your Excellency’s mission, which was ex¬ 
pressly to avoid all discussion, but would open an ample 
and litigious field fur every hireling and jll-intentione<l 
pen all <^ver Euix)pc to inveigV against the naval pr<‘> 
tensions of Ijngland, already too much the common object 
,.'of ey vy and caluihny. * ■ } 

la this dilc^iuina it is judged most ^dnisable that your 
Excullehty sht^ild r^refikly forbeaf entering into much 
('(mtroversiayrivnjoiiing on the matter, and content your¬ 
self witl^ duly touching lightly this single fundtftneiital 
fac^ noinely, that it highly deserves \ionsideration, tlfilt, 
the engagement whlbl^ begun at a distance, at which, 
Mccidentally leadingrso near Lagos, ended in the destroy¬ 
ing and taking the Frcncii ships, may on the principles 
of the law of nations be maintained as one continued 
action. To this your Excellency will add, that never¬ 
theless the King (zotwilWftanding whatever doubts might 
arise in the case), in order to prevent any disagreeable 
discussion with thb Crown of Portugal, and from motives 
of particular consideration and single afiection vfor His 
JliiTost Faithful Majesty, had already given the highest 
testimony of the sincerity and extent of His Majesty’s 
friendship for the King of Portugal, and of sensibility for 
the honour and lustre of his Crown. The King, there¬ 
fore, persuades himself, on the justest grounds, that aftet 
such a full and public mark of his regard, his good brothej' i 
and fdly the King of Portugal will never think has Ma- 
^tikty wanting either in justice or attention towards the 
thrown of Portugal. 

It is the King's pleasure that your Excellency should 
accompany this answer with all possible gentleness and 
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cordialitT of manner, and with the most conciliating and 
Ainicatlc expressions. * 

Th^ preAent state <5f my health obliges mo to defer, to 
another opportunity, writing to your Excellency on the 
v(*ry*importai?t subjects of our commercial atfairs with 
I’ortu^al, and particularly on the matter pf the sevcnil 
exclusive Companies for carrying on the trade to the 
Portpgues^settlementa, mentioned in your separate loiter 
of the 14th fast: for a due understanding of tlic nature 
and limitations whereof, 1 must necessarily desire your 
lOxccllcncy to send me more ample and circmnstantial 
lights and informations. 

I am, 8kc., 

W. Pitt.- 


LORD STORMONT TO THE E^RL OP IJ^LD^UNESS. 

fVansauo, Ja^UUrjji 24. 1761. 

,Tite constant onprossions this country suffers^froin iho 
* Kussians, the apprehensiotjs of still greater misfortunes 
from the growing power of Ku^ia and ll^r ambitious* 
views, wliich seem to extend every d^y, the innumerable 
causf‘s of complaint that^M. Briihl has given, artd many 
other reasons, all conspire to make the King of Prussia’s 
cause so extremely popular hero at present, tliat, exet^pt 
a few ]>cr8ons connected with tlie Court, there U scarce a 
man of any rank or party, that does notiwisli him success, 
and that does not consider the fate and fortune of this 
country's linked to his; and however difficult it may be 
to put a body in motion where every spring is broken, 
yet I am exinvinced that it would be no hard matter for 
llis Prussian Majesty (if he should think tiie object of 
importance), to avail himself of this spirit, and to concert 
measures so as to have confederations or risings in his 
favour in the beginning of the spring; provided he could 
engage* to support them with an army of five and tWen^« 
nr thirty thousand inen ; for without such a support tlio 
attempt would be .vain, and could only end in the ruin of 
those that made iu 
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CONSXJL GOLDWORTIIY Tp MR. Pirr." [ 

* 

r Pori St Marf^% February 20. 1761. 
Sir, V 

1 HAVE justvlearnt a piece of intelligence, which Lhave 
for some time been endeavouring to find out,^nd as the 
person who told it me may, I believe, be depended an, I 
think, Sir, I cannot give you too early advi^ of it. 

He tells me that the great preparations making Uirough- 
out this kingdom are doing with a design to take the 
town and garrison of Gibraltar, if possible, by surprise, 
and that all the ships of war, great and small, are getting 
ready at the Carraca with the utmost expc^ditioii; for 
which rejfson they arc working tfiere day and night, Sun¬ 
days and Jujidays* not excepted. A camp for twenty 
ttliouj^aird Tnen near St. Ifoqi^is already pointed out, and 
the Capjain-Gencral of tins province, j)o,n Juan de Vil- 
hilba, uncier cS* seeing the troops learn the 

IVussian oxe|cifff, is to Jiavc the command of them. 

All sects of warlike storc^i are depositing at Ceuta and 
othiH' adjacent places to Gibraltar, and^six hundred beds 
were seftt lasj week froip Cadi£ to Algeciras. The troops 
^iiHt are to eumc frvm Barcelona will arrive in small de¬ 
tachments to avoid suspicion, and for the same reason 
<*very thing will be carried oo with the greatest pre¬ 
caution. 


MR H. STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 

\ 

PariSf June 12. 1761. 

The Duke (de Choiseul) inveighed in strong terms 
against the obstinacy of the Empress Queen’s temper, to 
demonstrate which he related the following story: — 
“ While I was Ambassador at Vienna, the siege of Qlmutz 
•“•waa'formed ; just before one of iny audiences, a courier 
‘‘ arrived to acquaint her Majesty tliat the place was hard 
“ pushed. This news she imparted to me. I told her 
^ that affairs seemed to go very indifFcrenily, and advised 
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“ lier tp jonsult some of her Generals about repairing the 
“ foriifleations of her capital, not then in good order. She 
nnswered^tliat she.would defend them to the utmost, and 
“ then retire from town to town, till she came to the last 
“ village in liungary; to which she added, turning to 
“ nie, I Sir, would you folloAV me there ? * —^ My personal 
“ ‘ service,’ f [•(‘plied, ‘ should attend your Majesty to the 
“ ‘ utmost; but I cannot answer that the King iny master 
‘would go^J^uite so far with you. How would your 
“ ‘ Majesty act when you were driven to that extremity ? ’ 

“ — ‘I would,’ she said, ‘send the King of IVussia a 
“ ‘ challdhgo to meet me in a post-chaise, with musket, 

“ ‘ ])owdcr, and ball: thus would wc decide the quarnd 
“ ‘ in person. ’ — She would have kept her word,” added 
the Duke, “ yet 1 have persuaded her to give ifp Regal 
“ Prussia upon the future treaty.” • 

MR H. STANLEY TO MR mYF.'* • 

^ Paris, June 28. 1^61.* 

TnE»Duke de Choiseul informed of tlfe awe with ■ 
which M. de Bussy was struck by you, and said he was 
not surprised at it, car lepfiuvre diable tremhlait de peur 
en partant. He was so much frightened that he wrote 
for a passport to return; the Dyke shewed me this re¬ 
quest in his own hand. Most of the despafeh wherein it 
was contained was in cipher; the Duke was at Marly 
with the King when he received it, and his secretary was 
absent, therefore he could not read the remainder. His 
reflection upon it was, Apparemment, Sire, qu’il a deplu 
d MoTuieur Pitt; qui Vaura fait sauter par les fenetres ! 


MR. H. STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 

Paris, August 26. 1761. 

Xov will allow me, Sir, with exultation to feel and 
applaud the truly British spirit that reigns throughout 
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your State papers. It would be very indecent ip me to 
presume to offer you my a<lvice,*but it is my«duty*to con¬ 
vey to you irilbrmation of tlio impressions '\lliicli every 
step carries vitb it in this country. Tlu^French are to 
he treated with great firmness and dignity; but noV that 
II is MajestyV honour has been so nobly asserted, apd flmt 
these most inif)roper intrusions into his affair^ are so fully 
repelled, I submit it to you whether it may not be ex- • 
pedient to soften that asperity, which ml^lit before be * 
nectsssary. My reason for this intimation is, that 1 know 
tliat the King of France has been grieved, not to say per¬ 
sonally offended, at some particular expressions^ and has 
said with great warmth, that ho was ready to resign 
“'provinces for tlic peace, but that he would not be deprived 
“ of his honour and of the character of a man of truth and 
“ probity.” ^ 1 beg leave to remind you that the main 
. sprang from whVnce dec^ablo conclusion Van be ex¬ 
pected is lift Majesty's private disposition and temper of 
mind ; *this patj^icuky cificumstanceway in some instances, 
perhaps, n 

upon tl^ hiorality 
issue iS seen. 


lore jirudent to defer general reflections 
and pupetilio of transactions,still the 


LE UOY FREDERIC DE PRU9SE AU BARON POLNITZ. 

[Ijrkundegbuch, voL ii. p. 138.] 

a Betlerjif ce 20 t/uiTi, 1762. 

Je me suis cru grand et puissant Seigneur, M. le 
Baron, depuis que vous m'avez honor^ de votre lettre. 
Je m'y vois traits de Monarque d’importance: vous me 
demandez des graces comme si je pouvais en dispenser; 
vous avez oublie apparemment que nous allons entrer 
dans la septi5nic ann^ que les Puissances de I’Europe se 
plaiseiit a joucr avec moi au Koi dcpouille. Je vous jure 
quq je ne sais plus si j’ai un pays ou si je n’en w point, 
ni ce que la voracity de mes ennemis se plaira de me 
laisser. Ce que je puis vous assurer, e’est que dans i>eu 
nous nous battroiis commo des beaux diables pour savoir 
qui gardera ce pauvre et miserable coin de terre que la 
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puorre a presquo enticremcnt ru*m(', Quiind j'aurai un 
jMiya, ilf le^BMi'on, ct qfte vous lo «aurez, voua pourrrz 
vous {tdreaser cii tontd liberty k moi pour le aoulapcmei) t 
<lc votrc vieilleasi*; tnaia a prosont vous, et s’il a de 
plus ^droit dafts le metier d’cscroqueur, jo vous dofic tons 
ensemble, de vous relaire sur moi et sur tqpt ce qiii de¬ 
pend actuellenient de moi. Une Eglisc do Jesuites no 
8erai{ pas sf inauvaisc. II y a a Prague certain tornbeau 
► de St. Nepoffiaic, tres capable do tenter votre pi6te; jo 
nc dis pits pour I’argcnt dont il est fait mais pour l(*s 
reltques qu*il contient. 11 y a de plus un joli petit enfant 
d’or tout^ massif, vou6 ct donn4 par I’lmp^ratrice Heine. 

.Fensez y bicn, Baron ; ceci merito des profondes 

reflexions; un enfant toutd'or! Qued’Kabits! quo do 
meubles ! que de repas iljjourrait tous donner !, Quo do 
dettes il pourrait acquitter I que dc ert^nciers il appaiso- 
vaitl Lo bel enfant d’or, Bi^‘pn,^ous rajeunirait^ il me. 
semblerait vous voir, le poss^dant, le viHiige*sans ride, la 
demarche gaillardc, h) dos droi^ conyiic itic aspbrge, et 
Timagination pctillante comme du vin jjc ^hainpagne, 
(I'cstcqque jo vous souhaite, ne*pouvAnt que^soulmiter. 
M restc, je prie Ip Seigneur^Dieu, Alonsieur lc**Baroii, 
*^u’il vous ait en sa sainto digne g^rdc. ^ 

* * ^Federic. . 

4 


■ - 4 - ■ ' ■■■ 

MR. KiaTH TO MB. SECRETARY feBiSNVILLE. 

St. Petersburg, July 12. N. S, 1752. ' 

Last Friday morning about nine o’clock (as 1 was pre¬ 
paring to go to Petorhoff to meet the Emperor) one of 
my servants came running into my room with a frighted 
countenance, and told me that there was a great uproar 
at the other end of the town; that the guards, having 
mutinied, were assembled, and talked of nothing less than 
dethronjng the Emperor, lie could tell me no circum¬ 
stances, and could give me no answer to the only question * 
1 asked, namely, if the Empress was in town ; hut about 
a quarter of hour afterwards one of the gentlemen ot 
our factory come in and iufurmed me that the Empre^a 
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was in town, that she had been by the guards i^d tlio 
other troops of the garrison declared their Smpress and 
Sovereign, and that she was then actually at*theX)asan- 
sky Church to hear the Te Deum sung upon the ocea- 
rtion. He added ilie circumstance of Prince Geoi| 5 C of 
Holstein Gottorp*s being made prisoner as he w/is en¬ 
deavouring to make his escape out of the town. This 
account was confirmed from all quarters ; an^ wc under¬ 
stood that the several supreme cidlcges of fiffe empire ami 
all the great people were then taking the oaths of fidelity 
to the new Empress, as the guards and other regiments 
had already done. * 

This surprising revolution was brought about and 
eomplctcd in little more than two hours, without one 
drop of Jilood being spilt or 9 |py act of violence com¬ 
mitted, and all the quarters of this city at any distance 
^,lVom die Palace,'especidlyrdie street where I and most 
parf of Ilis Majesty’s subjects reside,* w,crc as quiet as if 
nothing kad hf^pe^^jd ; %hc only-n»vclty to be seen were 
some picqiie^s ^^aced at tlie bridges, and some of tlie 
liorflc-guafds patfollin^ through the streets in order to 
pregerv^* the public tranquillity, < • ^ 

As^yoon^as the'guards assembled in the morning 
•several detaMunen^ were sent to the Peierhoff rhad to 
liinder any intelligence from being sent to the Emperor, 
and this piece of duty was performed with so much 
diligence and exactness, that 90 one person got througli 
except the Mastei^of thc^ Horse, Monshmr Nariskin, 
About ten oVlock in the evening the Empress marched 
out of town on hdrseback at the head of twelve or four¬ 
teen thousand men, and a great train of artillery, and 
took the road towards Feterhoff, in order to attack the 
Emperor at that place or Oranienbaum, or wherever 
they should meet him; and next day in the afternoon we 
received the account of His Imperial Majesty’s having 
surrendered his person, and resigned his Crown, without 
one. stroke being struck. 
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uukJe’of^^bedfori^ to the eari- of egremont. 

^ Paris^ Septemht(r 13. 1762. 

I fiAVE seen the Duke <li* ('hoiscul since supper ^lur 
the 6 m 1 time), and have hud an opportunity, in a conver¬ 
sation of aJt)Oii< half an liour, to enter a little into thi‘ 
difii<RiltieR they have drawn themselves into with the 
Court oipSpfuii Avith regard to the navigation into the 
gulf of Mexico, which th(*y liave offi'red to grant us. 
He protests that tltcy will do everything possible to quiet 
]\1. Grimaldi, who upon the bare report of this Innl al- 
r(*ady mont? mr grands chevaux. He most lirnily eji- 
gages, and that with the utmost frankness, that tliey Ii!i\ >* 
no desire to depart fruir»the most minute parficular of 
the offers they have already ma<lo to ti^, aivl that tliey 
only desire us to assist so a? is consisy?nt wHhiour 
interest, by reeijirocal assurances, as to prevent^ M- Gri¬ 
maldi from abruptly breaking dii tl»?ne£iF»tiiition. And 
lie protests the only difliculty Iwj percyiVesSij^ dofng it 
arises from M. Grimaldi lii«(iself, the King iW' Spain 
^hifring left carte hh.nche to his cousin the Most Christian 
King tj) settle every thing he sUafI tliinli. yrope?: 


DDKE OF BEDFORD TO'THE EARL J)F EGREMONT. 

Parisj Sept^iber 19. 1762. 

Upon the whole, if I can judge at all by tlie b<-ha\iour 
and language of the Duke de Choiseu! by the little 1 
have as yet seen of the women lie cojiv(»rse8 witli, par¬ 
ticularly his sister the Duchess of Graminont, by Madame 
Pompadour, with whom 1 have more tlmn once conversed, 
and by the accounts of the Sardinian ambassador, wlio is 
perfectly well acquainted with this Court, I can venture 
to assure your Lordship tlmt the Duke de Choiscul most 
heartily wishes the conclusion of the peace, which iAdec^ < 
is most material to him in every point of view. 
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DUKE OP BEDFOUn TO THE •fiAEL OP EftEtfAlOKT. 

♦ « 

Fontaipcbleau, October 11. ^762. 

I HA.VE ^ust. seen these Ministers, and ¥ find th^ in 
the hai^pieat dispositions to conclude, and in an extreme 
impatience.to know what siiail have been determined at 
Txind^n in relation to'ahj compensation to 6e givcji by 
Spain for the Havftnna. They assure mo^that in case 
the King will be' contented with everything beifig left in 
the Bay of Honduras dn its present footing, without any 
cession, being made by Spain as a compensation for the 
Havanna, they shall be able to bring M. Grimaldi to 
sign .... But theypdd that, should the King be pleased 
to order to'insist on !Spair|Jfl ceding ever so small a 
])arccl of territorjvin compensation for fiic Havanna, they 
. iorescQ Aot only'great difficulties in bringing the Court 
of ^pain cycf^ to conaeiU to' n, but the certainty of delay¬ 
ing thc'fcgnatmre oi’^theVreliminaries to a length of time, 
as Grini^il^^ was he ev(‘r so well inteutioned, could 
not take tpon himself to give up any part of t^e King 
his, maS'fer's territories, un/ess by spepial orders from J'is 
Courier " 


EATU. OF EGREMONT TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

^ fVh{tchan^JJctober26» 1762. 

It is the ^^ing’s pleasure that you do peremptorily 
insist upon one oi the two cessions proposed in the 19th 
Article as it is of indispensable necessity that a proper 
compen^tion should be obtained fur the important resti- 
lution of the Havanna. The manifest inferiority in 
value of eitfier of the two, cohipared with the conquest 
which is to be giVch up,- will aftbrd your Grace irresist¬ 
ible argum^ts upon this occasion. 

• ijTtlde 19. da PrOjet’de Traitc^En consequence de la restitu- 
I UoQ'de rixnportante Isto de Cnha, sa Majeste Cutholiqu^ c^<lc ct 
g.ir»ntit eatOute prppri^te i ea Majes^' Briitaoiqae; 

Q. L’ide de ^ortb Rico. 

Tout ce que l*Espagne poss^de ear le continent de rAmcrique 
Septentrionale h. TEst ou aa Sad-est du fleuve Missi&sippi. 
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EARf. OF^GREMONT.TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 
i^Apart) 

Whitehally Octoier 26. 1762. 

Mt Lord, 

Having by Iho King’s command hod an intorvirw with 
the *Ciiairman and deputy-ChAi;*man of the East India 
Companir, iB^rder to gather from them the propt'r lights 
for settling wliat i.s relative to the interests of tlio Com¬ 
pany India, and particularly in Bimgal, 1 liave with 
some difficulty brought these gentlenum to nilmit, that 
the article in the Contre^Profet M^ould be satisfactory tr* 
them. And I have it in command from His >Injest34 to 
observe to your Grace, in this letter apart, tha^ the con¬ 
ditions upon wliicli the lfl*cnch are restored to the Ganges., 
namely, that of having no ^rtfRcatioils orAroops tlieiv. 
appear very modc/alc. * % • • ' 

^ r. 


DUKE OF BEDFORD TO THE EA^ OF EGREMONT.® 

Foiftainebleau, November 3. 1762. 

I iiAVF. the satisfaction to «end ^our Lordship, by 
Monnot, the inclosed preliminary articles*which I signed 
this morning with the Ministers Plenipotentiary of France 
and S])ain. I hare endeavoured to the utmost of my 
power to keep within the limits of iny instructions, and 
have in no point deviated from them but where I found 
it absoluUdy necessary .... The ISth Article, ceding 
the island of Cuba and the Havanna, is only altered by 
the addition of these words, tout ce quHl a conquin dam, 
before the words Vlsle. de Cuba, In the 19th Article, in 
whi^ the Crown of Spain makes the cession of Florida ^ 
to hIs Majesty, there is a small verbal alteration von*^*- " 
quential to the former one; and at the end of it thefc is 
the same provision for the toleration of the Romish rc- 
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ligion, and the liberty of emigration to the Bulgects of 
Spain, as had been idlowed ip a former artiSle. to the 
Chadians. * 


EARL OP CHATHAM TO TIJB COUNTESS STANHOPE. 

t 

(The following letter, though altogethe^'^'uoif-onnected 
with public affairs, is here inserted as a portrait of Lord 
Chatham in private life; as a proof that his eagerness 
for rural improvements was a strong and real, and not, as 
was sometimes alleged, a pretended, passion. Perhaps, 
alfo, in publishing this letter, 1 may be somewhat swayed 
by the—hope, pardonable— pride of seeing my paternal 
seat connected wi^h so great a Uame, 1 should add that 
the road as planimd by Lord Chatham was executed and 
still exists. /* 

M.) 


^JExtract.) 


Chev*ning, October 18. 1769. 

The date of this lette'r fully shows how largely we have 
been desirous to construe the obliging and kind offer of our 
respected friends at Geneva, and that wc use the powers, 
which the Lord and I^ady of this delightful abode have 
BO bounteously us,no tlie utmost extent of our com¬ 

mission. Next wfck will, I imagine, fix us at Hayes, if 
the gout, which has begun to give some gentle romemr 
brances, should not interpose. Now that we have the 
pleasure to be still at Chevening, allow me, dear Madam, 
to enjoy it the most sensible way, in the absence of our 
friends, which is, by talking to them of it.At pre¬ 

sent, give me leave to bo a little notable and to talk of 
purchasing farms, instead of wasting them in the thing 
called Taste. I cannot help, then, presuming to qffer my 
advlc^ not to hesitate a moment in giving full powers to 
I^eel to conclude with Mr. Winter, if he will sell, be 
the price almost what it may. 1 can venture to assure 
you, that the acquisition will add to the general value of 
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Chcve^jing, as the seat of yoflr family, Acre than wlnit it 
costa. 1 ^ave the pleasure to confirm, what your Lady¬ 
ship hfts Issard, that a> way is found through the valley 
by the |>ark-farm, which \^ill gain the ascent so imper> 
ceptihly, tliat ttll the hill, in effect, vaiiislics; this road 
would, 1 dare say, be made perfectly good for coaches for 
thirty' pounds. I have examined verv attentively the 
, course it sb^^uhl run, an<1|I will venture to pronounet*, 
, that 'the apgijpach from the Ijondon side to Chevening, 
from the* point where you would leave the Sundridgo 
road, is (at«tho same time that the descimt is so soft, one 
may troj up and down) the most beautiful afiproacli to 
any place in England. Mr. llrampton, who is very in¬ 
telligent and an exc(dlent servant, will have given your 
Ladyship some particulars relating to this matter. * 1 
confess, 1 cannot help warmly recommending tiie imme¬ 
diate execution of this essential work ;*it* I can be of any 
use, in conjunction^with Mr^tlrampton, 1 shifll think^ny-< 
sell'honoured, if*you will appoint inc joint overseer of the 
way; almost the only ofiico aiT old crip^^c is for. I 
rarry my ambition to be. reinomberecfnt ^leyuiing So far, 
that I wish it may bo said iKjfc'ciiiTer, i^eyer tfiis plan fi»r 
*(lic road should go into execution, He, ti)e overflocr, ivho 
made this way, did not malLe the T>eS.ce of P^ris!« 

r aio. ever, ike. 

Chatham. 


NOTE ON JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

* 

In the spring of 1843, 1 had the honour to receive two 
letters from the present Duke of Bedford, complaining, 
though in terms of the most perfect courtesy and even 
personal kindness, that a passage of my history, wliieli 
describes the character of the fourth Duke, and his 
change of office in 1748, had, lor warn of the information 
which tlie first volume of his published correspondence 
had since supplied, been unjust to his memory. In tlte 
preface to the second volume of that correspondeice, 
published in July, 1843, Lord John Russell has in like 
manner controverted my statement, also in a tone, as I 
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am glad thus pul)licly to acfknowlcdgc, of much qfinduur 
and mndoratioo. , i* • 

It would in any case have been my duty,^on ^hc ap¬ 
pearance of these further doc^iments, to review wilh care 
my former impressions on the fourth Duke of Bedford, 
and to conf(‘ss with frankness any errors of which J 
might becom^ aspire. , ^ 

The passage complained of tstood as follows in my first 
and second editions (vol. III. p. 512.):— 

“ It was Newcastle’s desire that the vacan# post (of 
“ Stjcrctary of State) might be filled by LoreV Sandwich, 
“ hut a superior cabal in the Cabinet bc8towcd*it upon 
“ the Duke of Bedford, a cold-hearted, hot-headed man, 
more distinguished by rank and fortune than by cither 
“ talent or virtue. Sandwich, liowcver, succeeded Bed- 
“ ford al head of the Admiralty, and was likewise 
“ despatched as jjlenipotjmtiary to Aix-la-Chaj)cllc.” 

"* On tins Lord RusscU raises two ques¬ 

tions First, as the nature of the official changes in 
1748. Secondly, as^ to* the general character that I 
Jiiive Srawta /f bis ancestor. • 

1. statemorft rested <nainly on what appeared i<to 
iiH? very strong authqrity—a letter from a stateamnn in 
high olfice tffja confidenJ;ial friend, and written, moreover, 
r.t the very time of^the event. This letter is from Mr. 
Fox, then Sticrotary at War and afterwa.»'d3 tlic first. 
Lord Holland, to Sir Charles Banbury Williams, then 
British Minister at Dn^dcn; It is dated February J7. 
1748, O. S., anfi will be found at length in “ Coxe’s PcI- 
“ ham Administration ” (vol. i, p. 389 ). “ The Duke of 
“ Grafton,” says Mr. Fox, ‘‘the Duke of Devonshire, Ma. 
“ Pelham, and all who either disliked Lord Saqdwicli, or 
“ had declared a contrary opinion to his, though tliey 
“ did not openly give him the exclusion, yet virtually 
“ obstructed his promotion, to which His Majesty was by 
“ no means inclined ; rather, I sliould say, very averse. 
“ Lord Sandwich was the man the Duke (of Cumberland) 
and his Grace of Newcastle intended. You know how 
“ it has ended ” ■ 

* This, in other words, is precisely the same statement 
H'' mine. 

The Bedford letters do not disprove this statement, 
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but to it some further particulars and a ditl'rioiit 
co^uriiif. They slidw that the Duke was never person¬ 
ally tht) rival, but rather the patron, of Liord Sandwich ; 
that he w^ sati.^iicd wfth his post at iltc Board of Ad- 
ittiralty, and that ho preferred his friend's {uomotioii to 
his own. Bedford writes to San^ioh (February 12. 
1748J, “ Noll'iii)^ couldpHave prcvAcd upon mo to liavo 
“ accepted of tliis employment, had I not found it at 
“ prcsen%linipraeticnblc for your beinj; appointed to it.” 
And oandwich replies (March 5.), “I am sure no ono 
** befoif me ever met with such a fi'icnd as I have in 
“ ycfti.” 

My narrative, however, as it stanAs, neither implies, 
nor was intended to imply, any blame ofl tlie Duke of 
Bedford fur his share in this transaction. tWhetlxT as 
tlie rival or the patron of Lord Sandwich, lie had a per¬ 
fectly j|ood right to accent flie Seafs, if *1110 maj^rit^^of 
the Cabinet yi^ied it, and if he approval of tliem. 

2. As to the l^uko of Bwlfurtfs g||KieruU character, T 
acknowledge that tlx; perusal of 1iis4(^t^^ as aElso of liis 
diary (publislicd at the el^se %f tlie first volume of the 
*Cavc]idish Debaters in 1841), has materialljf%Itored iny* 
imi()rcssiuns, anti tliat ]r should ho lunger a|)|)ly to him 
the word “cold-hearted.” ll(fappears, on the contrary, 
throughout his correspondence, a^d the private entries 
of his jdOrnal (whatever aspect he might bear to the 
world at large), alTcciionato and warm-licarUd to his 
family and his friends. Wlifther ittoiie friends were in 
general wisely chosen—whether tbej were in many cases 
other than flatterers and boon companions, is another 
question; a question which Lord John Russell himself, 
in the preface to his second volumej beems disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

M. 

January, 1844. 


END OF THE FOUBTH VOLUME. 
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